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BEAUTY  IN  NATURE 

'Everywhere  water  is  a  thing  of  beauty.' 

Power  derived  from  the   harnessing   of  this  sparkling    beauty   can    play  a    major  role   in    making   the   future   of 
this   Continent   secure. 

— Canadian   National    Railways  photo. 

(The  article  'Art  of  the  Sun'  which  appears  on  the  opposite  page 
was  reprinted  from  Series  A,  Number  I  8,  TECHNOCRACY  Maga- 
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NO.  5 


THE  ART  OF  THE  SUN 


'The  new  era  .  .  .  will  both  create  and  be  created  by  a  new  culture.  ...  It  will  turn 
away  from  an  emphasis  on  death,  the  end;  it  will  turn  toward  birth  and  the 
beginning.    It  will  cease  to  be  the  culture  of  night;  it  will  be  the  culture  of  the  sunl 


VINCENT  VAN  GOGH,  most 
individual  of  modern  artists, 
painted  objective  things:  a  chair, 
a  woman  of  Aries,  his  simple  homely 
bedroom  with  its  chair  and  table  and 
pitcher,  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  or  a 
pipe,  the  sunflowers  of  the  field.  .  .  . 
These  he  lit  into  color  with  the  fiery 
sun  of  his  own  heart;  but  these  he 
painted  simply  and  clearly  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  clear  and  simple  selves. 
He  loved  the  texture  of  leather  and 
wood,  the  shapes  of  stubby  pipes,  the 
handled  contour  of  concrete,  useful, 
human  things.  His  heart  was  a  sun 
and  the  sun  gives  form  and  hue;  its 
light  creates  the  geometry  of  line,  the 
spectrum  of  color.  Van  Gogh  was  a 
sun  and  the  sun  gives  power  to  each 
thing  to  say:  I  AM! 

Van  Gogh  dreamed  also  of  a  com- 
munity of  artists.  He  knew  that  art 
could  not  live  when  the  artist  was  a 
play-boy,  giving  beauty  not  as  the 
daily  bread  (and  wine),  but  as  the  fad 
and  freak  of  the  few  rich  or  of  the  art- 
fanciers  who  flourish  in  an  inorganic 
world.  He  knew  that  art  must  be  in- 
tegral in  life.  And  so  he  dreamed,  and 
so  he  sought  to  found,  a  brotherhood 
of  artists  who  should  picture  the  tex- 
ture and  the  substance  of  man's  life 
with  objective  clarity.  He  sought  to 
make  artists  organic  and  integral  in 
life — as  a  great  bridge,  a  cathedral,  a 
symphony  are  organic  and  integral  in 
a  great  period  of  human  life.  But 
though  he  succeeded  in  creating  art, 
he  failed  in  creating  a  community  of 
artists. 

Because  he  failed,  art  became  less 
and  less  organic  and  integral.  There- 
fore art  more  and  more  took  the  way 
of  the  subjective  or  personal  multi- 
verses  of  each  artist's  own  little  half- 
way self  (halfway  between  the  commu- 
nity of  logic  and  reason  in  the  surface 
mind  and  the  community  of  subcon- 
scious super-knowledge  in  the  buried 
mind).  Out  of  that  halfv/ay  land  came 
Surrealism  on  the  one  hand  and  Ab- 
stract   Art    on   the    other.     Surrealism 


and  Abstract  Art! — they,  the  art  ot 
the  fog,  dissolve  things  lucid  and  real 
into  the  drifting  amorphous  dreams 
of  each  man's  individual  arbitrary 
fancy  or  theory  .  .  .  into  the  individual 
fog  shapes  of  each  man's  little  per- 
sonal multiverse.  The  universe  of  the 
sun  becomes  the  multiverses  of  the 
fog.  The  objective  world  that  the  sun 
gives  is  full  of  distinction,  variety,  dif- 
ference of  line  and  color,  of  nuance 
and  mood;  the  many  subjective  worlds 
that  the  fog  gives,  are  full  of  monot- 
ony, blurred  shadow-shapes,  and  a 
deadly  dissolution  of  forms.  The  sub- 
jective destroys  itself  first;  then  it 
destroys  man's  zest  and  appetite  for 
art;  and  finally  it  tends  to  disintegrate 
man's  very  world.  Art,  as  Van  Gogh 
knew  long  ago,  must  return  to  the 
simple,  the  human,  the  spiritual:  it 
must  be  functional,  organic,  integral, 
objective:  it  must  lift  the  objects  of 
life  into  communal  joy. 

Our  problem  today,  if  v/e  love  art 
and  life,  is  to  find  out  how  we  may  do 
in  a  victorious  and  wider  way  what 
Van  Gogh  tried  to  do  long  ago  in  his 
valiant  but  defeated  way.  How  can 
Art  be  lifted  out  of  the  subjective 
multiverses  of  the  little  personal  men 
who  defile  and  caricature  it  in  in- 
numerable poetry  magazines,  picture 
galleries,  musical  fog-banks,  stream-of- 
consciousness  novels  .  .  .  and  into  the 
great  objective  clarity,  simplicity  and 
integrity  that  Van  Gogh  desired? 

What  is  the  light  and  where  is  the 
road? 

II 

The  genius  of  our  American  Conti- 
nent, also,  has  always  sought  to  find 
itself,  as  Van  Gogh  found  himself,  by 
expressing  its  subjective  love  in  out- 
ward creation. 

The  purest  spirit  of  our  Continent 
and  the  widest  spirit  of  our  Continent, 
were  both  objective  in  this  noble  sense. 
Henry  David  Thoreau — simplifying  life 
in  order  that  he  might  find  life  subtle, 
accepting  poverty  in  order  that  he 
might    be    rich — loved    the    touch    of 


earth,  the  glow  of  air,  the  flow  of 
water:  he  became  individual  and 
unique  by  the  love  of  outward  sub- 
stance as  inward  symbol.  And  Walt 
Whitman  seeing  the  objective  universe, 
praised  it  thus: 

'Smile,    O    voluptuous,    cool- 

breath'd  earth! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering   and 

liquid  trees! 
Earth  of  departed  sunset! 
earth  of  the  mountains 
misty-topt! 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of 
the  full  moon,  just  tinged 
with   blue! 

Earth     of     shine     and     dark, 

mottling  the  tide  of  the 

river  .   .  . 
Far-swooping,  elbowed  earth! 

rich,     apple-blossomed 

earth, 


mile,  for  your  lover  comes 


He  found  himself  by  turning  from 
himself  to  the  universe. 

Mark  Twain,  too,  in  all  that  was  best 
in  him  (not  the  paltry  stricken  pessi- 
mism, the  theories  rooted  in  personal 
defeat  and  frustration  of  his  later 
years) — in  those  rich  earlier  celebra- 
tions of  Old  Man  River — was  great  in 
objective  wealth.  He  loved  the  touch 
and  savor  of  things — even  the  'fish- 
belly  white,  (the)  white  to  make  a 
body's  flesh  crawl'  of  Huckleberry 
Finn's  father.  He  loved  to  drift  on  a 
raft,  or  to  thunder  and  splash  on  a 
steamboat,  down  a  great  river  under 
the  stars  .  .  .  discoursing,  watching  the 
jewelled  lights  of  cities,  catching  the 
good  solid  catfish,  stealing  a  water- 
melon or  listening  to  the  drawling 
picturesqueness  of  shanty  loafers. 

And  Herman  Melville,  before  per- 
sonal sadness  and  the  strange  loneli- 
ness of  his  fate  drove  him  through 
inner  mazes  into  silence,  lived  out- 
wardly too.  For  all  his  Titan  revolt 
against  'the  proud  commodores  of  this 
world,'  he  loved  the  blues  and  greens 
of  the  sea,   the   smell   of  blubber,   the 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  FERTILE  FIELDS 

'Far-swooping,  elbowed  earth!    Rich  apple-blossomed  earth.' 

Because   of  their  rich   heritage   of  fertile   soil    and    other    physical    resources,    North   Americans  can, 
if  they  will,    'reach    an    economy   of   abundance — and   the   universe    of   the    sunl' 

— Canadian   Government   Motion    Picture    Bureau    photo. 


eerie  strangeness  of  white,  the  thunder 
and  crash  of  great  action.  .  .  .  He 
made  Nature  herself  into  symbol,  in- 
carnating the  power  of  the  sub-human 
in  Moby  Dick,  the  White  Whale. 

Even  the  shy  and  lonely  Emily  Dick- 
inson did  not  stagnate  in  some  nebu- 
lous inner  Cloud  Land:  she  wrote  of 
the  'naked  tree'  in  March  that  was  'not 
at  home  to  callers'  till  its  jacket  came 
in  April;  of  the  sea,  that  'everywhere 
of  siiver';  of  the  blatant  notoriety  of 
the  petty  great  of  any  given  day — 
'How  public  like  a  frog!'  There  was  no 
dada,  no  surrealism,  in  all  her  poetry. 

Thus  the  true  founding  fathers  of  the 
American  scene — the  poets  and  the 
prophets  who  have  indited  the  Ameri- 
can dream — the  creators  who  have 
'hung  a  faith  and  a  love'  like  stars 
above  our  Continent — have  all  prac- 
ticed this  noble  objectivity.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  America  is  an  origin, 
a  New  World  in  this  sense  most. 
America  speaks  in  the  good  words  of 
Thoreau:  'I  would  not  be  one  of  those 


who  will  foolishly  drive  a  nail  into  mere 
lath  and  plastering;  such  a  deed  would 
keep  me  up  nights.  Give  me  a  hammer 
and  let  me  feel  for  the  furring.' 

The  great  spokesmen  for  the  Ameri- 
can scene  have  been  integrated,  or- 
ganic, harmonious,  because  they  loved 
the  outer  world  and  lit  it  into  being 
with  the  sun  of  their  own  hearts.  They 
found,  as  individuals,  their  way  out  of 
the  multiverses  of  fog,  and  into  the 
universe  of  the  sun.  But  their  Golden 
Day  never  became  triumphant  outside 
their  own  lives;  it  remains  only  a  great 
tradition. 

Where  is  our  light,  where  is  our 
road,  today,  to  a  wider  cosmos  of 
harmony  and  integrity  than  even  they 
knew?  We  have  lost  it  in  our  indi- 
vidual lives  and  in  most  of  our  art  and 
literature.  Where  can  we  find  it — and 
how  can  we  make  it  the  triumphant 
psychological  climate  of  our  Conti- 
nent? That  is  our  question  .  .  .  and 
destiny. 


Health  of  the  eyes,  harmony  of  the 
heart,  joy  of  the  spirit:  in  short,  integ- 
rity. This  must  be  the  achievement  of 
tomorrow,  if  life  is  to  survive  and  art 
is  to  return.  It  must  become  trie 
psychological  weather,  the  spiritual 
climate,  of  our  Continent. 

Integrity!  Where  do  we  find  integ- 
rity in  the  modern  world?  We  find  it 
where  the  statesmen  of  construction, 
known  as  engineers,  have  been  able  to 
function  in  spite  of  business  and  poli- 
tics. In  Continental  planning  (as  a 
vision)  and  in  actual  detailed  engineer- 
ing of  modern  highways,  dams,  hydro- 
electric power,  the  new  agriculture, 
hydroponics,  etc.,  we  find  hints  and 
broken  gleams  of  what  might  be.  The 
statesmen  of  engineering  see  objec- 
tively: they  see  things  lucidly,  simply, 
concretely;  and  they  love  the  things 
they  see  with  a  clean  objectivity.  They 
create  a  spiritual  community,  a  mod- 
ern version  of  Van  Gogh's  community 
of    creators    and    appreciators    or    of 
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Whitman's  'dear  love  of  comrades': 
for  they  bring  men  together  into  unity. 
Great  architecture,  spacious  with  air 
and  gracious  with  light — great  plan- 
ning of  cities  and  waterways  and  farms 
— great  highways  spanning  the  hills 
and  the  morning  with  the  easy  might 
of  perfect  power,  streamlined  trains 
and  automobiles — these  not  only  unite 
men  practically,  they  unite  them  aes- 
thetically: men's  hearts  leap  up  at 
these  as  surely  as  at  the  rainbow  in  the 
sky;  men  do  not  quarrel  or  differ  or 
doubt  concerning  these;  men  are 
united  by  these  as  by  prayer,  or  sacra- 
ments, or  Bach's  fugues,  or  the  ancient 
democracy  of  death,  or  the  timeless 
miracle  of  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
These  are  spiritual  unions  beyond  all 
parties  and  politics  and  false  divisive 
theories.  Men  are  pushed  apart  by 
political  platforms,  or  by  artistic  fash- 
ions; men  are  brought  together  by 
engineering  and  the  social  unities  of 
great  construction.  Great  engineering 
fulfills  Tolstoi's  profound  definition  of 
art:   it  unites  men   in   great  emotion. 

Engineering  belongs  not  to  the  multi- 
verses  of  the  fog  but  to  the  universe 
of  the  sun.  A  great  bridge,  or  build- 
ing, or  road,  or  dam,  is  not  a  subjec- 
tive fog-dream  of  one  man's  own  little 
whimsical  cell  of  mist;  it  is  a  communal, 
lucid,  concrete,  shareable  and  shared 
integration.  It  takes  each  one  of  us  out 
of  his  own  little  limited  ambulant  night- 
mare of  a  worldlet,  into  the  shared 
and  objective  co-consciousness  of  the 
world.  A  bridge  is  there;  it  stands  up 
and  takes  the  morning;  it  is  not  a 
moment's  aberration  and  fantasy  of 
some  man's  whim.  It  says  like  God, 
'I  am  what  I  am.'  It  abides  and  en- 
dures. If  it  were  surrealism  or  abstract 
art,  the  second  man  to  walk  on  it  would 
fall  into  the  implacable  river  below 
and  drown.    It  is  an  integrity. 

Here  and  now,  great  and  growing, 
the  very  spirit  and  dynamo  of  our  most 
modern  world,  is  the  very  thing  we 
need.  If  there  is  to  be  any  future,  it 
will  be  the  future  of  Technocracy:  the 
statesmanship  of  machinery!  The 
prophet,  the  saint,  the  poet,  the  hero 
— today  all  these  must  be  fused  and 
kindled  into  the  true  superman,  who 
will  be  a  very  usual  and  human  and 
real  man,  painting  his  masterpieces 
upon  the  canvas  of  a  Continent. 

Technocracy  alone  will  bring  life  into 
the  clear  objectivity  of  the  universe  of 
the  sun.  No  other  alternative  can  do  it. 

What  men  really  need  and  want  is  a 
clear,  objective,  shared  and  shareable, 
universe  of  the  sun.    Men   tire  of  the 


multiverses  of  their  individual  little 
cults;  they  tire  of  the  wider,  yet  uni- 
verse denying,  multiverses  of  the  social 
mists  —  communism,  democracy,  fas- 
cism; they  want  the  definite,  concrete, 
structural  integrity  that  builds  a  Con- 
tinental commonwealth  as  engineers 
build  a  dam,  and  store  the  waters,  and 
gather  the  spun  lightning,  and  pour 
the  rivers  of  energy  and  light  down  to 
turn  man's  night  into  day,  man's  toil 
into  play.  Only  such  engineering  will 
satisfy  both  man's  most  sordid  need — 
and   man's  highest   dream.    Only  such 


engineering  will  restore  man  to  his  lost 
unity  in  a  clear  objective  world. 

How  can  man  find  this?  Two  things 
are  necessary:  a  personal  re-integra- 
tion; a  social  re-integration. 

Each  man  must  break  the  hard  husk 
of  his  ego,  as  the  grain  of  corn  breaks 
its  stubborn  shell;  each  man  should  find 
the  soft  strong  living  plasm  of  himself, 
as  the  broken  seed  finds  the  stalk,  the 
filmy  blade,  the  wind  and  sun,  the 
perfect  corn.  To  reiterate  that  we  are 
'the  stuffed  men,  the  hollow  men'  is  to 
:hut  ourselves  up  in  the  hard  pettiness 
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BEAUTY  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

'The   keen   unpassioned  beauty  of  a   great  machine.' 

125-ton,  40,000-horsepower  motor  tests  aeroplanes  in  the  wind  tunnel  at  Wright 
.    A   small  truck   could    be   driven   through   the   stator   shown    above. 

— Westinghouse    photo. 
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of  the  hopeless  ego;  we  should  know, 
rather,  that  within  the  hollow  men,  the 
stuffed  men,  even  in  them,  lies  the 
longing  and  the  power  for  'the  light- 
nings and  great  deeds.'  Let  them  only 
turn  their  inner  forces  outward.  Forget 
whether  you  are  modern  or  ancient, 
clever,  disillusioned,  happy  or  un- 
happy, smart  or  a  yokel,  a  humanist  or 
an  Oxford  Grouper  or  a  Trotskyite  or 
a  damn  fool.  All  such  things  are  un- 
important, because  they  are  unreal. 
Find  yourself,  rather,  in  the  outward 
universe  of  the  sun  that  does  not  nar- 
row you  into  a  hard  shell  of  ego  but 
widens  you  into  plastic  growth  in  a 
shared  world.  Begin  with  very  simple 
thing: — with  the  catalogue  of  loves 
that  Rupert  Brooke  knew:  touch  'the 
cold  graveness  of  iron,'  watch  'the 
keen  unpassioned  beauty  of  a  great 
machine,'  stare  at  'blue-massing  clouds,' 
smell  'the  reek  of  last  year's  ferns,'  feel 
'the  cool  kindness  of  sheets  that  soon 
smooth  away  trouble'  or  the  'rough 
male  kiss  of  blankets,'  and  taste  'the 
strong  crust  of  friendly  bread.'  Bathe 
with  Whitman  in  the  ocean  that  will 
'cushion  you  soft,  rock  you  in  billowy 
drowse.'  Notice  the  coral  atolls  of  the 
blossoming  peach  trees;  run  your  fin- 
gers over  the  apple-glazed  smoothness 
of  the  new-plowed  furrow;  bathe  in 
the  ocean-bath  of  the  turmoil  of  cities; 
find    the    objective    richness    even    of 


BEAUTY  IN  DESIGN 

(Front  Cover) 
'A  bridge  is  there;  it  stands  up 
and  takes  the  morning;  it  is  not 
a  moment's  aberration  and  fan- 
tasy of  some  man's  whim.  It  says, 
like  God,  "I  am  what  I  am."  It 
abides  and  endures  ...  It  is  an 
integrity.' 

Across  historic  Golden  Gate  at  San 
Francisco  is  the  world's  tallest  and 
longest  single  suspension  bridge,  8,981 
feet  long,  with  a  center  span  of  4,200 
*eet.     — Redwood   Empire  Assn.  photo. 


'million-footed  Manhattan'  or  of  Chi- 
cago shaking  like  a  dinosaur  with  de- 
lirium tremens.  See  in  a  stubby  pipe, 
or  the  flame  of  sunflowers,  the  sacra- 
ment that  Van  Gogh  saw. 

Thus  you  will  leave  the  world  of  the 
ego-dreams  into  which  men  should  re- 
tire only  at  night,  and  you  will  enter 
the  universe  of  the  worid-dream  that 
all  men  share  (or  can  share)  at  waking. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  few  rare, 
gifted  spirits  will  find  this  world  of  the 
sun  even  in  hell.  For  most  men,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  time,  there  can  be  no 
objective  clarity  in  an  intellectually 
bewildered  world,  no  objective  joy  in  a 
poverty-damned  world  where  things 
come  only  to  greed  and  intrigue  and 
manipulation;    no    peace    in    a    world 


where  the  ignorant  armies  of  the  multi- 
verses  of  fog  clash  by  night.  For  the 
mass  of  men,  there  must  be  a  social 
universe  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  have  this  there  must  first 
of  all  be  wisdom,  vision,  intellectual 
integration;  second,  there  must  be 
creative  imagination  organizing  itself 
into  heroic  action.  There  must  be 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  (neither  too 
spendthrift  with  Utopfe,  nor  too  miserly 
with  myopia) — the  sober  audacity  of 
the  imagination  which  sees  the  full 
implications  of  man's  modern  mastery 
of  Nature.  There  must  be  generalship, 
too:  a  knowledge  of  the  tactics  and 
strategy  by  which  man's  technos  (or 
skill)  can  become  man's  cracy  (or  rule). 
There  must  be,  also,  the  hard,  sober 
business  of  integrating  the  word  into 
the  flesh — the  incarnation,  the  birth 
that  is  always  anguish.  And  then  there 
can  be  for  all  an  objective  universe  of 
the  sun,  where  there  can  be  community 
of  spiritual  weather,  a  world  of  share- 
able abundance,  a  world  of  artistic 
objectivity  and  communication. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  —  great,  lonely, 
lost — had  (as  he  said)  to  'take  death  to 
reach  a  star."  But  for  us,  there  is  the 
more  sober  and  more  widely  creative 
way:  it  is  ours  to  take  life  to  reach  an 
economy  of  abundance — and  the  uni- 
verse of  the  sun! 

— E.  Merrill  Root 


TOO  MANYAUTOMO 


We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  automobile  transportation  function  in  our  Price  System 
society  is  operated  as  a  business  for  profit.  Therefore,  that  form  of  operation 
which  yields   the   most   profit   is  encouraged  and  any  competing  form  is  discouraged. 


AMERICANS  have  become  so  ac- 
f\  customed  to  lavish  waste  that 
»  *  they  pay  very  little  attention 
to  it,  even  when  this  waste  creates  a 
noticeable  hardship  to  them  in  their 
daily  living.  This  great  waste  and  the 
general  apathy  toward  it  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  present  condition  of 
automobile  transportation  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

It  is  now  generally  supposed  in  the 
United  States  that  automobile  trans- 
portation is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
cars.  Let  us  analyze  this  problem  a 
little  more  closely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  quantity  of  automobiles,  leav- 
ing aside  for  the  moment  the  matter 
of  quality.  There  are  about  30  million 
automobiles  in  the  United  States.  The 


total  human  population  is  about  140 
million.  Are  30  million  cars  adequate 
to  provide  transportation  for  this  pop- 
ulation? 

At  an  average  of  less  than  five  peo- 
ple to  a  car,  there  are  enough  auto- 
mobiles, theoretically,  to  enable  the 
entire  population  to  go  for  a  ride  at 
the  same  time.  We  doubt  that  the 
actual  demand'ever  exceeds  more  than 
10%  of  this  load.  Assuming  this  figure 
to  be  ample,  then  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cars  could  be  in  use  at  any  one 
time.  If  there  were  only  one  person  to 
the  car,  one-half  of  the  present  cars 
would  transport  more  than  10%  of 
the  people  at  one  time. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  operate  all 
our   cars    at  a    50%    load    factor   (12 


hours  per  day  per  car),  the  personnel 
problem  alone  would  stifle  the  opera- 
tion, not  to  mention  other  factors. 
Each  car  would  require  one  driver  for 
each  of  two  shifts  of  six  hours  each. 
This  would  add  up  to  60  million 
adults.  And  how  many  millions  more 
would  be  required  to  provide  fuel  for 
the  cars  and  to  service  them?  Obvi- 
ously, our  entire  employable  popula- 
tion would  need  to  be  engaged  in  this 
one  operation,  which  is  an  absurdity. 
So,  the  answer  to  our  problem  is  not 
more  cars;  for,  we  already  have  far 
too  many,  even  at  a  50%  load  factor. 
Our  problem,  rather,  is  one  of  more 
efficient  use  of  the  cars  which  we 
already  have.  We  could  junk  half  of 
the  existing  cars  as  unfit  for  use  and 
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still  have  an  abundance  of  automobile 
transportation,  if  its  use  were  effi- 
ciently planned.  If  15  million  cars  were 
to  operate  at  a  25%  load  factor — six 
hours  per  day — at  an  average  speed  of 
20  miles  per  hour  and  with  three  peo- 
ple to  the  car,  this  amount  of  transpor- 
tation would  far  exceed  the  demand. 
This  modest  efficiency  would  provide 
5.4  billion  passenger  miles  per  day,  or 
an  average  of  30  miles  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  population.  From  these 
figures,  it  is  apparent  that  the  number 
of  cars  could  be  reduced  to  five  mil- 
lion and  still  handle  the  load. 

Why  do  we  have  six  times  as  many 
cars  as  we  need,  most  of  them  idle  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  deterio- 
rating and  growing  obsolete?  This 
constitutes  a  tremendous  waste — tying 
up  vast  amounts  of  vital  materials, 
cutting  into  our  standard  of  living,  and 
demanding  many  more  man-hours  of 
employment  than  are  necessary.  The 
answer  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  de- 
sire for  transportation. 

The  basic  reason  for  so  many  motor 
vehicles  is  this:  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  conditioned  to  think  of 
automobiles  as  property,  instead  of 
thinking  of  them  primarily  as  transpor- 
tation. Thus,  it  has  become  customary 
for  people  to  own  automobiles,  re- 
gardless of  how  little  they  are  used — 
'two  cars  in  every  garage'  once  being 
set  as  the  great  American  ideal.  This 
attitude  is  restricted,  in  the  transpor- 
tation field,  almost  exclusively  to  auto- 
mobiles. The  individual  does  not  have 
the  same  attitude  toward  railroad, 
aeroplane,  bus  or  steamship  transpor- 
tation. He  is  perfectly  willing  to  use 
these  means  of  transportation  which 
are  available  to  the  public,  without 
demanding  an  ownership  claim  against 
them.  In  general,  people  do  not  care 
who  owns  the  trains,  the  buses,  the 
aeroplanes  or  the  steamships,  so  long 
as  these  are  available  for  use  and  are 
reasonably  expeditious  in  getting  peo- 
ple where  they  want  to  go.  In  regards 
to  these  means,  we  think  in  terms  of 
transportation.  It  is  only  because  of 
our  past  conditioning  that  we  have  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  au- 
tomobile transportation. 

Business  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  conditioning.  The  price  of  an  au- 
tomobile is  within  the  range  of  toler- 
ance of  the  majority  of  incomes.  Cars 
can  be  sold  to  the  public  in  large 
numbers.  There  is  more  profit  from 
selling  automobiles  than  there  is  from 
selling  transportation,  and  business  al- 
ways operates  for  the  maximum  proft. 


So,  business  makes  a  special  effort  to 
keep  the  people  thinking  of  automo- 
biles primarily  as  property. 

If  a  person  thinks  of  an  automobile 
only  as  transportation,  he  has  a  differ- 
ent attitude  toward  it  than  when  he 
thinks  of  it  as  property.  If  it  is  trans- 
portation, the  person  is  apt  to  think 
in  terms  of  passenger  miles,  comfort 
of  riding,  ease  and  simplicity  of  oper- 
ation and  average  cost  per  passenger 
mile.  But,  if  his  attention  is  focused  on 
property,  he  is  apt  to  think  in  terms 
of  style,  shine,  size,  sales  cost  and 
other  social  prestige  values.  It  is  now 
stylish  to  own  a  car;  so,  to  have  the 
appearance  of  'success,'  one  must  own 
a  car.  The  argument  usually  advanced 
for  owning  a  car  is  the  great  con- 
venience "which  it  affords  one  in  get- 
ting around.  (This  is  true,  of  course, 
only  if  you  happen  to  own  a  car.)  This 
argument  cannot  be  refuted  on  any 
basis  of  past  experience,  and  is  most 
convincing  to  the  simple  thinking  of 
the  masses.  But,  on  the  drawing  board 
of  the  engineer,  this  argument  falls 
flat. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
automobile  transportation  function  in 
our  Price  System  society  is  operated 
as  a  business  for  profit — the  maximum 
profit.  Therefore,  it  is  expedient  for 
business  (supported  by  its  political  and 
legal  stooges)  to  encourage  that  form 
of  operation  which  will  yield  the  most 
profit,  and  to  discourage  any  compet- 
ing form  that  might  better  serve  the 
public  but  yield  less  profit  to  business. 
Thus,  the  'convenience'  of  ownership 
is  promoted  and  any  convenience  of 
non-ownership  is  stifled.  He  who  tries 
to  evade  the  ownership  racket — 
through  patronizing  taxis  or  drive-it- 
yourself  services — is  likely  to  fnd  the 
cost  prohibitive,  unless  he  has  far 
above  an  average  income.  The  whole 
system,  including  the  conditioning  of 
the  people,  is  operated  for  business 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  users. 

BEHAVIOR  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  business- 
men to  make  more  proft  from  auto- 
mobiles results  in  these  behavior  char- 
acteristics: The  cars  are  shoddily  con- 
structed, so  as  to  need  repairs  or  re- 
placement as  soon  as  the  owner  can 
recover  sufficiently  from  the  original 
cost  to  afford  them.  The  cars  are 
made  to  be  extravagant  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  oil,  so  as  to  give  more 
business  to  the  fuel  and  oil  dealers. 
Emphasis  is  given   to  style  and   super- 


ficial ornamentation,  so  as  to  create 
eye-appeal;  this  baits  the  suckers,  but 
adds  nothing  to  the  service.  The  styles 
are  changed  frequently,  so  as  to  make 
the  'old'  models  obsolete,  and  to 
create  in  you  the  desire  to  get  'up-to- 
date.'  Improvements  are  held  back 
and  introduced  slowly,  so  as  to  allow 
for  as  many  changes  in  'selling  fea- 
tures' as  possible.  And  there  is  the 
promotion  of  a  minimum  load  factor 
of  operation,  which  requires  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  cars.  The  payoff  to 
the  politicians  is  in  the  large  number 
of  motor  vehicle  taxes  and  registration 
fees  that  this  system  permits.  When 
the  automobile  market  is  saturated, 
business  will  no  doubt  try  to  promote 
the  ownership  of  'low-priced'  helicop- 
ters or  aeroplanes. 

Suppose  you  were  starting  out  at 
the  present  time  to  avail  yourself  of 
automobile  transportation  under  the 
existing  system,  these  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  would  confront  you: 
Finding  a  suitable  car  that  was  avail- 
able for  purchase;  raising  the  large 
down-payment  required  and  mortgag- 
ing your  future  income  heavily  for 
more  than  a  year  to  pay  the  balance; 
finding  or  building  a  place  to  store 
it  when  you  do  not  have  it  out,  and 
at  other  times  finding  a  place  to  park 
it  for  most  of  the  time;  taking  out 
insurance,  paying  taxes,  getting  a  li- 
cense, etc.;  supplying  the  car  with 
fuel,  oil  and  tires,  and  keeping  it  in 
repair.  Then  you  must  start  thinking 
of  its  eventual  replacement,  in  the 
not-so-very-distant  future.  And  in  the 
meantime,  you  can  worry  over  possible 
loss  from  f  re  or  theft. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  must  drive  de- 
fective cars  or  none;  because,  they 
cannot  afford  to  own  and  maintain 
adequate  vehicles.  The  cars  are  oper- 
ated at  a  low  load  factor;  because, 
we  as  individuals  are  not  able  to  keep 
them  operating  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
because  our  use  of  them  is  anarchic, 
selfish  and  poorly  planned. 

If  transportation  engineers,  instead 
of  businessmen,  determined  the  speci- 
fications and  operating  characteristics 
of  our  automobile  transportation  se- 
quence, a  number  of  notable  changes 
would  be  made.  Cars  would  be  con- 
structed to  give  long  service,  prob- 
ably at  least  a  half  million  miles  each. 
In  the  design,  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  comfort,  simplicity  of  oper- 
ation, low  cost  and  safety.  All  cars 
would  be  kept  in  excellent  operating 
condition,  with  frequent  check-ups  and 
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timely  repairs.  The  cars  would  be  op- 
erated at  a  relatively  high  load  factor, 
with  adequate  service  to  all  who  want 

it. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the  in- 
efficiency, waste  and  danger  of  the 
present  system  of  automobile  trans- 
portation be  replaced  by  a  highly  effi- 
cient and  highly  safe  system,  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  and  an  abundance 
of  service.  The  first  requisite  of  such 
a  system  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
private  ownership  of  automobiles. 
Does  this  proposal  shock  you?  It  need 
not,  if  only  you  will  think  of  automo- 
biles as  transportation  and  not  as 
property.  (You  do  not  own  your  tele- 
phone nor  the  street  car  that  you  ride, 
but  that  does  not  bother  you  so  long 
as  they  give  good  service.)  So,  the 
first  question  that  follows  is:  How  shall 
private  ownership  be  abolished? 

THE  DESIGN 

This  can  be  accomplished  most  sim- 
ply by  the  government  assuming  full 
title  to  all  automobiles  in  America, 
and  of  all  plants  and  facilities  for  their 
manufacture,  service  and  maintenance 
— in  the  same  way  that  the  govern- 
ment already  has  title  to  the  roadways, 
and  is  responsible  for  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  (This  would  not 
be  new  nor  strange;  for,  the  govern- 
ment now  operates  the  postal  service, 
and  owns  its  facilities.) 

Distribution  centers  would  then  need 
to  be  established  in  all  communities, 
convenient  to  the  people  who  would 
use  the  cars.  These  would  be  somewhat 
like  our  present  large  garages.  All  cars 
would  be  checked  over  thoroughly, 
and  only  those  that  came  up  to  a  cer- 
tain high  standard  would  be  used;  the 
rest  would  be  salvaged  for  spare  parts 
or  scrapped  for  their  metal. 

These  cars  would  then  be  made 
available  to  those  who  wanted  to  use 
them.  They  could  be  obtained  by 
qualified  drivers  anytime  of  the  day 
or  night.  The  cars  could  be  picked  up 
at  the  distribution  centers,  or  one 
would  be  delivered  to  your  door  when 
you  wanted  it;  and  later,  picked  up 
when  you  were  through  with  it.  This 
would  be  done  as  part  of  the  trans- 
portation service.  The  cars  would  be 
frequently  checked  and  kept  in  the 
best  of  condition.  The  user  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  fuel,  the  oil, 
the  grease,  the  batteries,  the  tires,  or 
old  or  worn  parts.  The  car  would  be 
ready  for  you  when  you  wanted  it,  and 
you  would  turn   it  in  when  you   were 
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through.  You  would  have  no  private 
garage  to  worry  about,  no  fear  of  loss 
from  fire  or  theft,  no  haunting  fear  of 
litigation  in  case  of  accident.  And  you 
would  not  have  to  'scrape  the  barrel' 
to  make  a  down  payment,  and  fret 
about  paying  the  mortgage,  taxes,  in- 
surance and  about  eventual  replace- 
ment. The  streets  would  not  be  clut- 
tered up  with  idle  parked  automobiles. 

Your  use  of  the  car  would  be 
charged  up  to  you  on  a  time  and 
mileage  basis — so  much  per  hour  and 
so  much  per  mile,  with  the  hourly  cost 
waived  when  over  a  certain  number  of 
miles  per  hour  is  averaged.  This  cost 
would  be  the  actual  cost  of  building, 
fueling  and  maintaining  the  car,  pro- 
rated over  the  probable  life  of  the 
vehicle — no  profits  and  no  chiseling. 
Another  advantage  is  that  different 
types  of  cars  would  be  available  for 
different  types  of  uses.  The  cars  would 
be  used  up  and  replaced  by  the  latest 
designs  before  they  became  anti- 
quated. 

At  first,  under  this  new  system,  the 
cars  already  on  hand  would  have  to 
be  used.  In  any  planning  for  the 
future,  we  have  to  begin  with  what  we 
have  from  where  we  are.  But  these 
wasteful  and  obsolescent  types  would 
be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  best  cars  that  engineering  genius 
could  design. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  such  a 
change  in  mode  of  operation  would 
make  everyone  happy.  And  that  would 
not  be  its  primary  intent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  would  not  be  a  valid 
argument  against  the  change;  for,  we 
know  that  the  business-managed  sys- 
tem of  the  status  quo  does  not  make 
everyone  happy  either.  Technocracy's 
program  was  not  designed  merely  to 
satisfy  somebody's  fancy;  but,  rather, 
because  it  is  the  one  program  that 
would  do  the  job  and  work  most 
smoothly  and  af  a  minimum  social 
cost.  It  would  quickly  solve  the  present 
critical  transportation  problem  and 
provide  adequate  service  to  the  entire 
population.  It  would  greatly  reduce 
the  hardship  now  imposed  upon  the 
users  of  automobiles,  as  well  as  upon 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  use  them. 
And  we  know  enough  about  human 
beings  and  their  behavior  to  predict 
that,  once  this  new  system  was  in- 
stalled and  the  people  had  time  to 
get  used  to  it,  you  would  never  be 
able  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  what 
they  have  now. 

We  use  the  automobile  as  an  iso- 
lated   example   to   symbolize   the    new 


order  of  social  operations  now  immin- 
ent on  this  Continent.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  practical  to  take  this  one 
detail  out  of  the  context  of  the  whole 
social  problem  and  change  it,  alone, 
leaving  the  rest  intact.  The  whole  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  changed  at  the 
same  time.  Does  this  sound  like  an 
insurmountable  task?  Well,  don't  let 
it  overwhelm  you.  The  blueprint  for 
the  new  social  order  is  ready;  the 
skilled  operators  are  at  hand;  and  a 
design  for  the  transition  is  prepared 
and  waiting.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
mandate  of  the  people  to  effect  the 
change. 

Technocracy  stands  ready  to  inform 
those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
it;  and  it  is  ready  to  help  those  who 
want  to  prepare  themselves  for  lead- 
ership in  that  change.  But  we  know 
that  these  people  will  be  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population;  the  great 
majority  will  accept  the  new  social 
order  in  the  same  way  that  they  now 
accept  the  telephone,  electric  lights, 
radio  and  the  atom  bomb — on  faith. 
They  do  not  understand  these  things, 
and  probably  have  no  desire  to  ever 
find  out.  These  things  are  useful,  and 
that  is  all  that  they  ask.  When  the 
majority  are  convinced  by  events,  or 
by  propaganda,  that  the  new  order  is 
better  than  the  status  quo,  they  will 
give  their  consent  to  the  change.  They 
will  discard  the  outmoded  Price  Sys- 
tem for  the  Technate  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  much  the  same  way  they  dis- 
carded the  ox-cart  and  buggy  for  the 
automobile.  There  were  some  die- 
hards  who  fought  the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  the  same  as  there  are  now 
some  reactionaries  who  fight  against 
social  change.  But,  the  writing  on  the 
wall  spells  the  death  knell  of  both: 
'going,    Going,    GONE!' 

— Wilton  Ivie. 

/      /      / 

If  grain  sent  to  Europe  for  food  re- 
lief comes  back  to  America  as  im- 
ported beer,  the  Tavern  Association  is 
going  to  be  mad. 

National  President  James  Donovan 
of  Cincinnati  said  so  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
unit  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

"There  are  indications  that  this  may 
happen.  Since  advent  of  the  grain 
shipment  program,  one  brewer  in  Hol- 
land has  advertised  for  distributors  in 
this  country,"  he  stated. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  27,   l94o. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  Veteran 


Now  that  you  are  back  on  good  old  North  American  soil  again, 
is  everything  as  wonderful  as  you  dreamed  it  would  be?  Have 
the  people  at  home  kept  their   promise  not  to  let  you  down? 


WHEN  you  were  sweltering  in 
the  heat  of  the  bug-infested 
islands  of  the  Pacific  or  shiv- 
ering in  the  icy  winds  of  the  Aleutians 
or  wading  in  the  mud  of  Europe,  the 
thought  which  was  uppermost  in  your 
mind  was,  "When  this  war  is  over  and 
I  am  home  at  last,  everything  will  be 
OK."  Wasn't  it? 

Well,  you're  home  now.  You  are  on 
good  old  North  American  soil  again; 
you  have  seen  the  familiar  places;  you 
have  the  companionship  of  your  family 
and  friends.  But  what  of  the  down-to- 
earth  realities  of  being  home?  Is 
everything  as  wonderful  as  you 
dreamed  it  would  be?  Have  the  peo- 
ple at  home  kept  their  promise  not  to 
let  you  down? 

Did  you  get  your  old  job  back? 
Some  of  you  are  back  at  the  same  old 
job  at  the  same  pay;  others  are  actu- 
ally receiving  more  pay;  and  still  others 
have  found  their  pay  cut  below  prewar 
levels.  With  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  this  lowered  pay 
means  substandard  living  conditions. 
Many  veterans  found  that  their  old 
jobs  weren't  there  any  more — the  com- 
pany had  gone  out  of  business.  Some 
were  told,  "Sure,  you  can  have  your 
job  back  if  you  want  to  bump  a  civilian 
off  his  job.  He  only  has  a  wife  and 
four  kids  to  support." 

If  you  do  have  a  job,  do  you  like  it? 
Does  it  allow  you  sufficient  time  (and 
income,  of  course)  to  enjoy  hobbies  or 
do  any  of  the  things  that  you  planned 
to  do  when  you  got  out  of  the  service? 
If  not,  what  are  your  chances  for  the 
future?  Let  us  take  a  look  ar  the 
employment  prospects. 

Reports  show  that  1,281,000  veter- 
ans were  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation last  month.  About  2,000,000 
veterans  are  not  yet  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket (living  on  mustering  out  pay,  sav- 
ings, bonds  or  other  means).  The 
services  are  expected  to  release 
3,000,000  more  men  in  the  next  six 
months.  Making  allowance  for  those 
veterans  who  will  enter  colleges  and 
the  men  who  will  enlist  in  the  services 
between  now  and  October  I,  we  can 
expect    at   least    1,500,000   additional 
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veterans  in  the  labor  market  by  that 
time. 

Nearly  2,220,000  unemployed  non- 
veterans  are  now  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  means  there 
are  most  probably  3,000,000  unem- 
ployed (since  only  three  out  of  five 
draw  compensation).  Add  these  mil- 
lions to  the  number  of  unemployed 
vereians  and  the  total  is  more  than 
eight  million.  This  makes  the  future 
chances  of  securing  employment,  even 
at  low  pay,   look  slim  indeed. 

If  you  are  drawing  unemployment 
compensation,  no  doubt  your  friends 
have  told  you,  "Go  ahead  and  draw 
all  you  can.  You  deserve  a  vacation 
after  all  you've  been  through."  But  by 
now  you  have  found  out  that  $80  a 
month  doesn't  offer  much  opportunity 
for  a  vacation.  Besides,  if  you  should 
want  to  travel,  there  are  too  many 
obstacles  in  your  way — lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  or  tires,  if  you  have 
a  car;  crowded  conditions  in  hotels, 
motels  and  restaurants;  and  others. 
Consequently,  the  dream  of  a  vacation 
for  relaxation  after  the  tension  of  war 
becomes  a  nightmare. 

Another  thing  which  many  veterans 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow  is  that,  as 
one  wag  has  so  aptly  put  it,  'Be  it  ever 
so  humble,  there's  no  place.'  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
about  1,500,000  married  veterans  will 
be  without  homes;  another  1,300,000 
veterans  will  marry  during  the  year, 
making  a  need  for  nearly  3,000,000 
homes  for  returned  servicemen  alone. 
Existing  'homes'  include  substandard 
shacks,  garages,  chicken  houses  and 
any  other  structure  that  can  partially 
protect  families  from  the  rain  and  the 
cold. 

The  'sob  sisters'  are  having  a  field 
day  in  the  newspapers  with  stories 
carrying  headlines  like  these:  'BLIND 
VET'S  WIFE,  LITTLE  DAUGHTER 
BEING  EVICTED';  'VETERAN  AND 
FAMILY  PITCH  TENT  IN  PERSHING 
SQUARE';  'EVICTED  TRIO  LIVE  ON 
LAWN';  'FAMILY  OF  5  SEEK  BEDS 
IN  COUNTY  JAIL' 

And  so,  to  prove  to  you  veterans 
that  the  folks  at  home  have  not  let  you 
down,  army  barracks,  quonset  huts  and 


other  makeshift  buildings  are  being  set 
up  in  cities  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  public  press  carries  stories 
showing  how  one  group  of  officials 
blames  another  group  for  existing  con- 
ditions— real  estate  interests,  OPA, 
Congress,  state  governments,  city  gov- 
ernments and  other  groups  all  coming 
in  for  their  share  of  the  'blame.'  But 
heaping  accusations  upon  any  or  all 
groups  does  not  solve  the  housing 
problem,  and  meantime,  veteran, 
where   are  you   living? 

Maybe  you  are  waiting  for  that  Gl 
loan  which  was  promised  you  by  the 
Gl  Bill  of  Rights.  If  you  have  tried  to 
get  one,  then  you  know  that  for  the 
greater  number  of  veterans  it  will  re- 
main only  a  promise.  If  the  loan  is 
desired  to  purchase  an  existing  dwell- 
ing— not  more  than  eight  years  old — 
appraisals  will  not  meet  the  inflated 
prices  of  real  estate  today.  Ask  any 
realtor  to  aid  you  in  securing  a  home 
under  a  Gl  loan  and  he  will  tell  you  of 
the  many  loans  that  have  been  turnedl 
down.  If  a  loan  for  a  new  dwelling  is 
sought,  the  problem  of  building  mate- 
rial comes  into  the  picture.  Veterans 
who  applied  for  loans  in  the  early  fall 
of  1945  find  themselves  still  waiting  for 
their  lots  to  clear  escrow,  and  they 
have  yet  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
securing  lumber,  plumbing  supplies, 
etc.   Not  an  encouraging  picture,  is  it? 

These  are  the  major  problems  facing 
you  and  your  buddies  when  you  return, 
problems  which  the  people  at  home 
promised  to  have  all  cleared  up  for 
you  when  you  had  finished  your  job 
overseas.  'Nothing  is  too  good  for  our 
veterans' — these  words  sound  rather 
hollow  now,  do  they  not? 

Turning  through  the  pages  of  some 
of  the  current  newspapers,  we  find 
some  items  which  indicate  that  some 
of  the  boys  are  not  satisfied  with  things 
at  home.    PM,  March  8,  reports: 

"A  month  in  civilian  life  was  enough 
for  Francis  Reed,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
who  has  returned  to  the  Army  where 
his  $252  in  monthly  pay  and  allotments 
is  enough  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
eight  children.  The  best  job  he  could 
find  in  Ashtabula   paid   $25  a  week." 
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Headlines  Indicate  that  'nothing  is  too  good 
for    our  veterans'    is    only    a    hollow    phrase. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  April  I,  1946,  Ex-Serviceman 
Russell  R.  Radford  of  Chicago  has  this 
to  say: 

"As  the  House  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  Wilson  Wyatt's  inspired  hous- 
ing program  on  March  4,  clearing  the 
way  for  bigger  and  better  bowling 
alleys,  filling  stations  and  movie  houses, 
hundreds  of  ill-housed  and  homeless 
war  veterans  struggled  to  buy  some 
250  obsolete  streetcars  which  had  been 
placed  on  sale  as  'homes'  by  a  Chi- 
cago scrap  dealer.  The  'portable  fox- 
hole,' so  jokingly  referred  to  by  our 
soldiers  during  the  war,  has  become  a 
postwar  reality.  .  .  ." 

One  returned  veteran  summed  up 
the  status  of  hundreds,  in  a   letter  to 
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Representative  George  W.  Gillie,  In- 
diana Republican,  as  reported  in  News- 
week, April    15: 

"The  Army  says  I  can't  wear  a  uni- 
form after  I  arrive  home  because  I'll 
be  impersonating  a  soldier. 

"The  stores  say  I  can't  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  because  they  haven't  my  size. 

"The  police  say  I  can't  go  on  the 
streets  naked  because  it  is  against  the 
law. 

"I  would  gladly  stay  off  the  streets 
but  I  can't  find  a  house  to  live  in,  and 
with  the  shortage  of  lumber,  I  can't 
buy  a  barrel. 

"Having  been  wounded,  the  Army 
won't  take  me  back  because  I'm  not 
physically  fit. 

"I  shall  be  21  in   1948.    Can  you  tell 


me  who  will  be  running  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  for  President?" 

Yes,  this  young  soldier  has  told  in 
a  clever  way  the  plight  of  the  return- 
ing serviceman,  but  he,  like  so  many 
others,  draws  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  changing  political  parties  will 
solve  the  problem.  Surely,  there  can 
be  no  one  naive  enough  to  think  that 
politicians  are  voted  into  office  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  cater  to  the 
interests  of  business.  This  is  essential  in 
the  operation  of  our  present  social 
system.  Changing  individual  politicians 
or  whole  political  parties  will  make  no 
difference  in  your  economic  status, 
veteran.  Neither  will  your  problems  be 
solved  by  a  'march  to  the  Capitol.' 
(Remember  the  taxicab  incident.) 

Are  you  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  'priorities'  offered  in  certain 
instances  to  returned  servicemen?  If 
you  are,  look  at  the  situation  from  this 
angle:  Any  preference  given  to  one 
group  of  Americans  is  done  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
That  is  class  legislation.  Is  that  what 
you  fought  for  overseas? 

Perhaps  you  are  hoping  to  be  one 
of  the  fortunate  few  who  receive  pub- 
lic or  private  bounty  through  news- 
paper or  radio  publicity.  Some  veter- 
ans have  received  scholarships  to 
universities  when  their  particular  cases 
were  emphasized.  One  veteran  and 
his  wife  were  guaranteed  two  years' 
support  for  their  children  (triplets) 
when  they  offered  two  of  them  for 
adoption,  due  to  inability  to  care  for 
them.  Many  jobs  and  homes  have  been 
secured  by  veterans  through  various 
means  of  publicity.  But  these  are  only 
isolated  cases,  and  are  not  the  general 
rule.  The  problem  of  ten  or  fifteen 
million  men  and  women  cannot  be 
solved  in  this  way. 

You  have  seen  the  might  of  Ameri- 
can technology  in  action  against  the 
enemy.  You  saw  the  tremendous 
amount  of  physical  goods  that  could 
be  produced  under  the  pressure  of 
war.  Do  you  wonder,  or  do  you  know, 
why  the  great  productive  capacity  of 
our  Continent  is  not  producing  now? 
Why  can't  you  find  clothes,  food, 
houses?  The  answer  lies  in  the  inability 
of  our  social  mechanism  to  permit  an 
abundance  of  the  things  we  need. 

Well,  then,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do:  Change  our  method  of  social 
operation.  This  is  not  such  a  tremen- 
dous task  as  it  would  appear  at  first 
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Though  the  manufacturing  industry  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to 
provide  all  of  the  jobs  for  returning  servicemen  and  women,  even 
Gen.  Bradley  appears  willing  to  place  an  undue  share  of  the  blame  on 
industry.   Reporting  to  the  American  Legion's  National  Employment 
Committee,  he  said: 

"I  think  sometimes  I  can  see  their  (the  handicapped  veterans') 
faces  when  they  are  turned  away  by  employers  who  advertised  in  the 
magazines  to  tell  what  they  were  doing  to  win  the  war." 

Gen.  Bradley  estimates  that  a  million  veterans  are  now  unemployed, 
and  that  an  additional  1.5  million  have  been  discharged  and  are  not 
yet  seeking  work.   Twelve  per  cent  of  the  ex-GI's  are  unemployed,  as 
compared  to  4%  of  the  nonveteran  part  of  the  labor  force. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  being  paid  to  nearly  200,000  more 
veterans  now  than  had  been  planned  in  the  federal  budget. 

— Modern  Industry,  March  15,  1946. 


Unemployment  insurance  benefits  exceeded  $1,000,000  a  day  three 
days  last  month,  it  has  been  disclosed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Employment.  [California.] 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  act  went  into  effect  the  state 
has  paid  out  this  amount  in  one  day. 

The  all-time  high  was  February  25,  when  there  was  an  outgo  of 
$1,117,597  in  jobless  checks,  said  T.  H.  Mugford,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Tax  Collection. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  18,  1946. 
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More  than  one  million  people  may  be  unemployed  in  California 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  even  with  a  high  level  of  national 
prosperity,  because  the  number  of  jobs  available  can't  absorb  the 
state's  enormous  wartime  population. 

This  is  the  possibility  seen  in  two  postwar  employment  studies 
released  today  by  the  University  of  California  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration.   Although  Dr.  Samuel  C.  May,  director  of  the  bureau, 
projects  his  figures  from  the  peak  employment  year  of  1943,  and 
Alfred  G.  Norris,  consulting  research  engineer,  takes  V-J  Day 
employment  as  a  base,  both  studies  reach  almost  the  same  conclusions. 

Dr.  May  finds  that  the  end  of  the  900,000  jobs  in  war  work 
means  that  905,000  to  1,080,000  may  be  unemployed  by  the  end  of  the 
year.   Norris,  making  forecasts  for  the  summer  and  fall,  finds  that 
summer  unemployment  may  be  between  810,000  and  1,172,000,  while 
the  fall  figure  reaches  a  possible  high  of  1,251,000. 

— University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  March  26,  1946. 
•   •   • 

U.  S.  cities  experienced  a  12.4  per  cent  increase  in  crime  in 
1945,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  last  week.   The  margin  of 
increase  for  the  entire  nation  was  the  largest  in  15  years.   The 
arrests  of  youths  under  21  jumped  10.1  per  cent.   Of  the  543,852 
persons  arrested  for  major  crimes,  113,996 — 21  per  cent — were  minors. 

— The  Progressive,  April  1,  1946. 
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Though  incomes  in  1944  'reached  the  highest  level  in  history,' 
nonetheless  millions  of  workers  didn't  even  earn  a  subsistence  wage, 
the  Department  of  Labor  revealed  this  week. 

A  survey  by  the  department  showed  that  over  3,000,000  city  families 
and  single  persons  had  total  earnings  during  that  year  of  less  than 
$1,000.   Another  4,000,000  drew  only  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 — and,  in 
many  instances,  it  took  several  members  of  a  family  to  earn  that  much. 

These  figures,  the  study  made  it  clear,  applied  only  to  cities. 
Millions  of  others  in  rural  areas  and  on  the  farms  had  similar  meager 
earnings. 

— Labor,  March  23,  1946. 
•   •   • 

A  gold  mine,  sadly  say  the  men  who  own  them,  no  longer  is  the 
proper  symbol  for  untold  riches. 

Operators  insist  things  are  so  tough  they  don't  know  where  their 
next  $20,000,000  is  coming  from. 

That's  why  the  gold  mine  people  have  turned  to  Congress. 

They  say  it  will  cost  $20,000,000  to  reopen  their  rusty  mines, 
shut  down  during  the  war  when  the  Government  tried  to  shoo  their 
workers  over  to  the  copper  mines.   They  want  the  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
reopening  bill. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  14,  1946. 


Landlords'  net  operating  income  has  increased  an  average  of  between 
35  and  40%  over  the  1939  level,  Paul  A.  Porter,  new  OPA  chief  revealed 
last  week.   Some  landlords'  incomes  did  not  increase  this  much  while 
others  had  an  even  larger  percentage  gain. 

— The  Wage  Earner,  March  15,  1946. 


The  state  division  of  real  estate  reported  today  that  there  were 
9,000  more  holders  of  real  estate  licenses  in  California  at  the  end 
of  February  than  there  were  a  year  ago — but  it  failed  to  state  how 
many  were  taken  out  by  people  looking  for  homes  themselves. 

The  increase  brought  the  total  number  of  real-estaters  to  an 
all-time  high  of  42,063 — and  the  department  predicted  that  March 
will  be  history's  record  month. 

Records  for  new  subdivisions  in  the  state  were  broken  in  February, 
too,  when  102  new  tracts  were  filed  for  approval.   During  the  present 
fiscal  year  605  new  subdivisions  have  been  filed  throughout  the  state, 
compared  with  193  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  22,  1946. 


Badges  of  honor,  carrying  the  official  seal  of  the  Detroit  and 
Michigan  Property  Owners,  will  soon  be  presented  to  all  landlords 
who  are  'loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  holding 
their  property  vacant  until  the  end  of  OPA. ' 

This  is  the  next  move  in  the  'strike'  of  Detroit  landlords, 
according  to  Royal  D.  Rood,  member  of  the  organization. 

— The  Wage  Earner,  March  15,  1946. 


While  the  shortage  of  men's  clothing  continued  this  week,  among 
haberdashery  listed  as  available  on  the  Navy  surplus  property  file  were 
11,280,368  shirts  and  5,696,127  pairs  of  shorts.   New  York's  Sen. 
James  Mead  declared,  "The  Senate  War  Investigating  Committee  had  better 
take  steps  to  see  that  the  nation's  males  get  these  shorts,  shirts, 
and  other  items  of  clothing  still  in  shortage." 

— The  Progressive,  March  18,  1946. 
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It  is  highly  significant  that  just  one  day  after  the  Churchill 
speech,  reactionary  Russia-hating  Lord  Beaverbrook  called  a  secret 
meeting  of  leading  industrialists  to  plan  a  drive  leading  eventually 
to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.   Present  at  the  meeting  were  three 
members  of  the  Labor  cabinet — including  Arthur  Greenwood  and 
Ernest  Bevin. 

— Drew  Pearson,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  28,  1946. 


I  do  not  at  this  time — I  may  never — oppose  the  Churchill  proposal 
for  a  military  alliance  with  Britain. 

But  before  we  embark  on  such  an  undertaking  we  should  face 
realistically  that  when  we  enter  into  such  an  alliance,  on  the  terms 
and  understandings  outlined  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  we  are 
undertaking  to  preserve  and  hold  intact  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists 
today  and  as  it  may  be  extended  later. 

It  has  been  extended  after  just  about  every  other  war  in  which 
Britain  has  been  engaged. 

We  should,  in  all  fairness  to  ourselves  and  to  guarantee  to 
Britain  that  we  will  uphold  our  end  of  the  bargain,  face  as  a 
reality  that  if  a  threat  to  Turkey  is  considered  by  Britain  a  threat 
to  the  British  Empire  lifeline,  then  we  are  fully  committed  to 
guarantee,  by  use  of  whatever  is  necessary,  to  see  that  Turkey  is 
not  molested. 

We  should  face  as  a  reality  that  if  Soviet  Russia  should  so  conduct 
herself  in  Iran  and  Irak  as  to  endanger  British  control  of  the  oil 
reserves  of  these  regions,  then  we  are  committed  to  halt  such 
operations  by  Russia,  using  whatever  force  is  necessary. 
— Arthur  Capper,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  March  14,  1946. 

•   •   • 


There  unquesti 
appearance  of  Chur 
by  the  voters  of  h 
friendly  nation  to 
devastating  politi 
ally — Russia.  And 
who,  he  said,  "has 
our  meeting  here  t 


onably  was  no  historical  counterpart  of  the 

chill  here  (Fulton,  Mo.) — a  political  leader  rejected 

is  own  country  who  journeyed  to  the  heart  of  a 

launch,  with  tacit  presidential  approbation,  a 
cal  attack  on  another  friendly  power  and  former 
Churchill  underscored  the  presence  of  the  President, 
traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  dignify  and  magnify 
oday. " 

— Thomas  F.  Reynolds  in  PM,  March  18,  1946. 


France  requires  another  500,000  German  slave  laborers  and  expects 
to  receive  them  from  the  United  States,  Gen.  Buisson  asserted  last 
week.   At  present  750,000  former  Wehrmacht  soldiers,  three-fourths  of 
them  captured  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  are  toiling  in  France.   Paid  10  to  13 
francs  a  day,  they  are  farmed  out  by  the  French  Government  for  90  to 
120  francs  a  day.   Following  a  scandal  over  malnutrition  in  French 
forced  labor  camps,  the  U.  S.  Army  temporarily  stopped  delivery  of 
prisoners,  but  it  is  again  handing  them  over  now  at  a  rate  of 
100,000  a  month. 

— The  Progressive,  March  25,  1946. 


Friends  of  the  churchman  (Archbishop  Josef  Mindszenty,  Primate  of 
Hungary)  declared  his  attitude  toward  human  beings  transcends  race  or 
uniform.   They  said  he  opposed  land  reform  simply  because  he  did  not 
approve  of  it.   His  opponents  asserted  his  opposition  stemmed  from 
his  ownership  of  many  acres. 

— AP  dispatch  from  Budapest,  in  the  New  Republic,  March  11,  1946. 
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U.  S.  A.  and  Britain  have  signed  an  agreement  winding  up  Lend- 
Lease.   Under  Lend-Lease  $26,000,000,000  of  U.  S.  goods  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  British  war  effort.   The  settlement  provides  British 
pay  $650,000,000  over  a  50-year  period  at  two  per  cent. 

— P  M  March  28,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Maj .  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
disclosed  last  week  that  whereas  eight  per  cent  of  Americans  wounded 
died  in  World  War  I,  only  slightly  more  than  four  per  cent  died  in  the 
recent  war.   In  deaths  from  disease  the  record  was  even  better. 
The  World  War  I  rate  was  16.5  men  per  1,000  yearly,  and  only 
six-tenths  of  a  man  per  1,000  annually  in  World  War  II.   Use  of 
penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs  reduced  the  42  days  lost  by  the  average 
soldier  victim  of  venereal  disease  in  World  War  I  to  only  four  days 
in  the  recent  war. 

— The  Progressive,  March  25,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Japanese  torpedoes  were  better  than  American  or  British.  They 
carried  a  larger  explosive  charge,  had  more  range  and  greater  speed, 
and  left  no  air  bubble  train. 

Capt.  Allan  L.  Dunning,  who  directed  a  U.  S.  Navy  technical  mission 
to  study  closely  guarded  war  secrets  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  announced 
these  findings  today  upon  completion  of  his  project. 

(Navy  officials  and  correspondents  had  known  of  the  Japanese 
torpedo's  superiority  since  early  in  the  war,  but  newsmen  were  not 
permitted  even  to  hint  at  the  fact.) 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  14,  1946. 

•  •  • 

It  is  further  stated  that  it  is  a  grave  sin  to  subscribe  to  a 
liberal  newspaper,  not  only  because  this  would  set  a  bad  example,  but 
because  it  would  contribute  financially  to  evil.   However,  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  permissible  to  read  the  stock-exchange  reports  in  a  liberal 
newspaper,  but  this  should  not  be  considered  as  an  excuse  to  read 
the  rest  of  the  paper. 

— C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  on 
the  newest  Catholic  Church  catechism,  just  printed  in  Spain. 

— The  New  Republic,  March  11,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Approximately  649,000  pairs  of  scarce  nylon  stockings  were 
consigned  to  Texas  in  the  past  two  weeks,  reportedly  for  ultimate  sale 
in  Mexico,  where  they  command  prices  ranging  up  to  $50  a  pair,  it 
was  reported  today.  .  .  . 

Employes  disclosed  that  at  least  12  cartons,  each  containing  15 
gross  pairs  of  stockings,  were  flown  directly  into  Mexico.   Some  of 
the  nylons  were  manufactured  in  New  York,  but  most  of  them  were 
made  in  Philadelphia. 

The  eventual  shipment  of  nylons  to  Mexico  was  not  illegal. 
Authorities  at  Brownsville  said  proper  duties  were  paid  when  the 
hosiery  crossed  the  border. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  18,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  President  in  February  sent  a  check  for  $6  to  James  M. 
Pendergast,  heir  to  the  machine  of  the  late  T.  J.  Pendergast,  in 
payment  of  dues  in  the  Pendergast  organization,  the  Jackson  Democratic 
Club.   An  accompanying  note  with  the  salutation,  "Dear  Jim,"  concluded 
"I  hope  the  outfit  is  still  going  good,"  and  was  signed  "Harry." 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  14,  1946. 
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NECESSITY  SETS  THE  PACE 

When  war  is  no  longer  profitable,  when  scarcity  no  longer  pays  dividends,  when  necessity 
compels  us  to  apply  scientific  principles  in  the  operation  of  our  social  system,  then, 
and   then   only,   will   every   American   realize  the    full    meaning    of    our    vaunted    freedom. 


TECHNOCRACY  has  frequently 
pointed  out  that  there  is  in  prog- 
ress on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent a  trend  toward  a  constantly 
accelerating  pace  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  our  physical  goods.  This  is 
due  entirely  to  our  engineering  ability 
in  producing  increasingly  efficient  au- 
tomatic machinery  to  do  work  formerly 
done  by  human  hands. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  realize 
the  distance  this  trend  has  taken  us  in 
the  past  50  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  past  25  years.  If  we  could  revisit 
the  scenes  of  our  early  childhood,  the 
changes  might  be  more  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  us  than  is  possible  when  we 
live  in  the  midst  of  them. 

For  example,  suppose  we  were  to 
revisit  that  Wisconsin  farm  where  we 
spent  our  early  boyhood,  say  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  contrast 
between  what  we  would  find  now  and 
the  scenes  that  remain  only  in  our 
memory  would  be  great.  Where  we 
used  to  travel  over  dirt  roads  in  a 
horse  and  buggy,  or  a  sleigh  in  winter, 
at  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  we  now 
travel  over  paved  highways  in  a  high- 
powered  automobile  at  fifty  or  sixTy 
miles  an  hour.  Those  roads,  once  im- 
passable in  winter  after  a  heavy  snow, 
are  now  quickly  cleared  by  high- 
powered  snow  plows  and  the  roads  are 
kept  open  all  winter.  Farms  in  those 
early  days  were  pretty  much  isolated 
in  winter  but  that  is  all  changed  now. 
The  telephone  and  radio,  the  railroad 
and  the  highway,  enable  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  of  today  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  almost  as  easily 
as  his  city  cousin.  There  are  few  spots 
in  America  that  can  be  considered  as 
isolated. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
change  was  not  brought  about  so 
much  by  desire  as  by  necessity.  In 
short,  necessity  set  the  pace  for  the 
industrial  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  America  during  the  past  few 
years  and  it  is  necessity  that  is  setting 
the  pace  for  the  social  changes  that 
must   follow    in   the   very   near   future. 


When  the  farmer  of  yesterday  aban- 
doned the  hand-sickle  and  the  flail  in 
favor  of  the  reaper  and  the  thresher, 
the  hand  plow  in  favor  of  the  tractor, 
and  all  the  other  hand  operations  of 
yesterday  in  favor  of  the  power-driven 
equipment  of  today,  he  did  not  do  so 
simply  because  he  desired  to  do  so. 
The  increasing  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  population  and  our  expanding 
economy  compelled  him  to  make  the 
change.  The  old  hand-tool  methods 
did  not  enable  him  to  raise  sufficient 
food  to  meet  the  increased  needs,  and 
faster  methods  became  necessary.  As 
farm  production  increased,  another 
problem  presented  itself — that  of  get- 
ting the  produce  to  market.  No  longer 
were  the  river  steamer  and  the  horse- 
drawn  wagon  adequate  to  meet  the 
farmer's  needs  in  this  respect;  so  once 
again  necessity  set  the  pace,  and  the 
railroad  came. 

INITIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

This  change  of  pace  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1698  when  Thomas 
Savery  developed  the  first  steam  en- 
gine. Although  this  first  engine  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  it  was  not  until 
almost  a  hundred  years  later  that  any 
improvement  was  made.  Then,  about 
1745,  necessity  again  stepped  into  the 
picture  and  forced  the  development  of 
a  more  efficient  method  of  pumping 
water  from  coal  mines.  About  that 
year,  increasing  uses  for  coal  created 
a  greater  and  greater  demand  for  this 
comparatively  new  fuel.  The  increased 
rate  of  mining  operations  forced  min- 
ing to  be  carried  on  at  greater  depths, 
with  consequent  pumping  problems  of 
continuously  increasing  magnitude.  The 
old  method  of  using  horses  on  tread- 
mills became  too  expensive  a  method 
in  pumping  water  from  the  mines  and 
forced  improvements  in  the  early 
steam  pumps  to  make  them  practical. 

From  then  on  the  development  of 
power  machinery  was  carried  forward 
at  an  increasing  tempo — slowly,  at 
first,  but  faster  and  faster  as  man's 
knowledge      increased      until,      today, 


scientific  discoveries  and  engineering 
developments  come  so  fast,  one  upon 
the  other,  that  they  leave  us  breath- 
less and  dizzy. 

As  our  nation  developed,  as  prob- 
lems arose  which  required  solution, 
again  we  find  that  'necessity  set  the 
pace.'  The  opening  of  our  national 
frontiers  brought  with  it  the  necessity 
for  better  communication  and  trans- 
portation and  we  saw  the  development 
of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and 
the  radio.  The  pony  express  and  the 
stage  coach  gave  way  to  the  railroad 
and  the  airplane;  the  horse  and  buggy 
gave  way  to  the  modern  automobile; 
the  wagon  to  the  truck — all  because 
of  the  need  for  faster  communication 
and  transportation  in  a  nation  that  was 
stretching  its  frontiers  for  some  3000 
miles  across  a  vast  Continent. 

Increasing  population  brought  with 
it  the  need  for  expansion  of  industry 
to  provide  the  people  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries, 
and  so  our  industrial  system  grew  rap- 
idly. As  it  grew,  competition  com- 
pelled the  introduction  of  automatic 
processes  in  order  to  keep  costs  down 
and  enable  a  manufacturer  to  sell  at 
the  same  price  as  his  competitor,  or 
lower  if  possible.  Necessity  was  con- 
stantly driving  us  forward,  constantly 
accelerating  the  trend  toward  more 
completely  automatic  processes,  to- 
ward an  industrial  system  that  pro- 
duced by  means  of  power-driven 
machinery    and    not   by    human    labor. 

And  then  came  war.  Under  the 
driving  impact  of  World  War  II,  sci- 
ence literally  leaped  forward  to  newer 
and  greater  achievements  than  ever 
before.  Radar,  rockets  and  the  atomic 
bomb  are  only  three  of  countless  in- 
ventions that  will  change  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  in  the  future.  Again 
necessity  was  the  motivating  force. 
We  had  to  have  a  means  of  spotting 
enemy  planes  before  they  could  get 
close  enough  to  take  us  by  surprise 
and  radar  was  the  answer.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of  its  peacetime 
uses  but  already  many  uses  have  been 
found.     We    knew    our    enemies   were 
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working  on  the  release  of  atomic 
energy  and,  to  save  ourselves,  we  had 
to  do  it  first.  We  concentrated  all  our 
efforts  on  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  got  it  first!  Again, 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  ptace- 
time  stagger  the  imagination  and 
bring  with  them  new  problems  which 
must  be  faced.  Necessity  does  indeed 
set  the  pace,  but  the  question  is:  Can 
our  social  structure  stand  such  a 
pace? 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  our 
social  structure  during  the  past  50 
years.  About  the  turn  of  the  century, 
our  industrial  development  was  just 
getting  under  way.  From  then  until 
1920,  development  was  rapid.  As  we 
installed  more  and  more  automatic 
machinery  our  production  rose  propor- 
tionately. Because  of  new  industries 
being  established,  particularly  the  serv- 
ice industries  such  as  followed  the 
development  of  the  automobile,  those 
men  displaced  by  the  new  machines 
quickly  found  other  employment  and 
the  total  of  those  employed  continued 
to  rise. 

But  in  1920,  a  change  took  place. 
While  the  curve  of  physical  production 
continued  its  upward  climb,  the  curve 
of  total  employment  took  a  dizzy  drop. 
No  longer  did  the  disemployed  find 
work  in  new  industries — there  were 
none.  Even  if  new  ones  did  come  upon 
the  scene  they  would  so  quickly  reach 
maturity  through  our  already  devel- 
oped technology  that  the  total  of  un- 
employed would  not  be  materially 
reduced.  And  so  we  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  America's  permanent  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  imminent  social  change  began 
to  show  themselves  on  our  national 
face,    like  smallpox. 

Then  1929  ushered  in  the  blackest 
economic  era  in  America's  history. 
Overnight,  thousands  saw  their  fancied 
security  disappear.  Factories  closed  all 
over  the  country  and  millions  were  out 
of  work.  We  discovered  that  only  by 
government  spending  could  we  avert 
starvation  for  millions  of  American 
families,  and  for  ten  long  dismal  years 
we  dragged  ourselves  through  the 
worst  depression  this  nation  has  ever 
known.  Only  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  did  we  begin,  once 
more,  to  assume  some  aspect  of  our 
accustomed  'prosperity.'  All  through 
the  war,  when  our  government  was 
spending  an  average  of  $100  billion  a 
year,  most  of  us  made  money.  We 
created  a  few  more  billionaires,  while 


other  Americans  were  contracting  jun- 
gle rot  and  malaria,  or  dying  by 
thousands    on    Pacific    island    beaches. 

But  that's  all  over  now — at  least  for 
the  time  being — and  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  a  greater  industrial 
plant  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
With  this  huge  plant,  we  turned  out  a 
tremendous  volume  of  production  for 
war,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
world  and  to  the  despair  of  our  ene- 
mies. That  was  because  the  United 
States  Government  was  footing  the 
bill.  Private  enterprise  did  not  have 
to  build  the  plants  nor  find  the  mar- 
kets for  its  products.  The  production 
was  far  greater  than  we  could  ever  use 
in  peacetime — even  rf  we  were  able 
to  buy  it — and  it  was  achieved  with 
more  than  ten  million  employable  per- 
sons overseas. 

And  now  we  are  trying  to  'recon- 
vert' to  peacetime  production  and 
living.  Yet  six  months  after  the  war's 
end,  there  are  actually  less  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  available  than  we  had 
during  the  war.  Butter,  margarine, 
clothing,  paper  goods  of  all  kinds,  and 
innumerable  other  items  are  virtually 
unobtainable.  Thousands  of  American 
families  are  actually  homeless  while 
millions  of  others  are  living  under  con- 
ditions which  certainly  do  not  suggest 
the  land  of  abundance  and  opportu- 
nity we  have  been  told  is  ours. 

SOCIAL  SYSTEM  MUST  CONFORM 

Since  we  have  developed  an  indus- 
trial plant  which  produces  by  means  of 
automatic  machinery  and  mass  pro- 
duction methods  instead  of  the  human 
labor  and  hand-tools  of  our  earlier 
days,  we  must  change  our  social 
system  to  conform  with  the  conditions 
which  are  thus  created.  Human  labor 
and  the  use  of  hand-tools  enable  us  to 
distribute  the  mass  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  buy  back  the  products  of 
industry.  The  kilowatt-hours,  used  by 
machines  as  they  produce  veritable 
mountains  of  physical  goods,  do  not 
draw  wages.  The  comparatively  few 
men  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
machines  draw  good  wages  and  enjoy 
a  fair  standard  of  living.  But  what  of 
the  millions  who  do  not  draw  any 
wages  at  all,  and  whose  only  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  derived  through 
government  spending  in  the  form  of 
public  works  programs,  relief  or  just 
plain  charity? 

To  put  it  briefly,  our  present  meth- 
ods   of    social    operation    belong    to 


yesterday,  the  age  of  scarcity.  Neces- 
sity is  dictating  a  new  method  of  social 
operation  designed  for  tomorrow,  the 
age  of  abundancel 

Necessity  set  the  pace  for  the  indus- 
trial development  we  have  achieved 
today.  Necessity  will  set  the  pace  for 
the  social  development  which  must 
follow  that  industrial  development. 
Pointing  out  the  destructive  ends  to- 
ward which  many  of  our  scientific 
developments  have  been  turned,  Frank 
L.  Perrin,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (which  arti- 
cle, incidentally,  suggested  both  the 
title  and  theme  for  this  article)  states: 

"Every  generation  of  mankind 
seems  to  set  for  itself  that  tempo  of 
activity,  mental  or  physical,  required  . 
by  existing  needs  or  imagined  ne- 
cessities. Markers  set  along  the  way 
indicate  the  progress  to  the  observer 
of  today.  There  has  been  progress, 
if  we  count  the  tremendous  advance 
in  the  production  of  things  designed 
to  insure  bodily  comforts,  speed  in 
travel,  ease  in  communication  and  a 
hundred  other  things  which  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  commonplace. . . . 

"Can  we,  logically  and  sensibly, 
reconcile  the  amazing  demands  of 
this  present  era,  so  intensely  modern 
in  all  things,  with  necessities,  or  rea- 
sonable needs,  wisely  propagated 
and  so  prodigally  met?  .  .  .  That 
thing  we  have  fostered  and  pam- 
pered as  necessity  seems  to  have  set 
a  pace  as  hard  for  us  to  follow  as 
for  the  horse-drawn  sleigh  to  keep 
up  with  the  auto. 

"But  there  is  a  sane  and  govern- 
ing philosophy  which  inspires  the 
abiding  faith  in  the  law  of  adjust- 
ment, a  law  which  endows  those  of 
the  great  human  family  with  the 
desire,  first  of  all,  and  likewise  with 
the  ability  to  overcome,  and  finally 
render  impotent  the  destructive 
creations  of  human  ingenuity,  human 
greed,  and  human  avarice,  imagined 
to  be  designed  to  meet  a  need 
created  by  that  thing  we  call 
necessity." 

Technocracy  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned with  anybody's  philosophy  or 
faith,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
credit  the  human  family,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  American  portion  of  it  is 
concerned,  with  both  the  desire  and 
ability  to  turn  the  destructive  forces 
we  have  developed  into  the  path  of 
peace.  We  will  go  a  step  further  and 
credit  Americans  with  the  intelligence 
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to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  social  system  on  this 
Continent  which  will  guarantee  that 
our  scientific  achievements  shall  hence- 
forth be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
every  American,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
today,  for  the  advancement  primarily 
of  business  interests. 

When  necessity  compels  us  to  adopt 
the  scientific  design  of  the  American 
Technate,  human  avarice  and  greed, 
which  are  only  the  products  of  the 
environment  in  which  we  now  live,  will 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  that  environ- 
ment is  changed.  When  war  is  no 
longer  profitable,  when  scarcity  no 
longer  pays  dividends,  when  avaricious 
and  greedy  practices  no  longer  enable 
one  individual  to  profit  at  another's 
expense,  when  necessity,  setting  the 
pace  for  the  New  America,  compels 
us  to  apply  scientific  principles  in  the 
operation  of  our  social  system,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  every  American 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  our  vaunted 
freedom.  Then  only  will  we  know  what 


it  is  like  to  have  that  peace,  abun- 
dance and  security  towards  which  the 
human  race  has  striven  for  centuries. 
Right  now  it  is  necessary  for  all 
Americans  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  social  change  which  faces  the 
people  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. It  is  necessary  that  you  obtain 
the  facts  concerning  the  operation  of 
our  social  system  in  order  that  you  will 
be  able  to  see  through  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  thrown  at  you 
from  all  sides  by  those  whose  interest 
lies  in  the  preservation  of  this  Price 
System — even  to  the  point  of  forcing 
America  into  another  war.  Only 
through  a  careful  study  of  Technoc- 
racy can  you  obtain  these  facts,  and 
only  by  understanding  and  applying 
the  scientific  approach  to  our  social 
problems  advocated  by  this  Organi- 
zation will  you  be  able  to  see  the  social 
implications  of  those  facts.  So  for  your 
own  welfare  and  for  your  country's  wel- 
fare, investigate  Technocracy  NOW! 
— Leslie   Bounds 


Conditions  For  Freedom 


Human  freedom  is  not  something  that  can  become 
the  property  of  every  citizen  just  by  its  being 
guaranteed    in    a    Constitution    or   a    book    of   laws. 


THREE  of  the  ideal  freedoms  which 
Americans  have  been  taught  to 
imagine  that  they  have,  and  to 
boast  about,  are  the  freedoms  of 
belief,  assembly  and  expression. 

No  one  really  has  full  freedom  of 
belief  so  long  as  any  other  person  has 
the  power  to  present  statements  to 
him  for  him  to  believe,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  hearing  or  reading  and  con- 
sidering contrary  statements  or  observ- 
ing facts  for  himself  and  coming  to  his 
own  conclusions.  We  cannot  have  full 
freedom  of  belief  so  long  as  the  chief 
vehicles  of  information  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  withholding  certain  facts  from 
us. 

Before  we  can  have  full  freedom  of 
belief,  the  persons  who  are  in  position 
to  inform  us  must  be  entirely  free  to 
speak,  to  write  or  to  print  what  they 
themselves  really  thinlc.  In  order  to 
assure  them  of  such  full  freedom  of 
expression,  we  must  have  a  system  in 
which  no  one  will  be  able  to  gain  any 
material  advantage  for  himself  by  any 


form  of  deception  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  by  withholding  the  facts. 

Human  freedom  is  not  something 
that  can  become  the  property  of  every 
citizen  just  by  its  being  guaranteed  by 
a  form  of  words  in  a  Constitution  or 
a  book  of  laws. 

Freedom — a  mere  ideal  allowed  by 
a  political  law — is  not  real  and  prac- 
tical unless  people  are  permitted  by 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live  to 
actually  do  the  things  that  the  political 
law  allows.  If  the  government  legalizes 
conditions  that  restrict  freedom,  it 
might  just  as  well  make  a  law  to  restrict 
freedom    directly    in    the    first    place. 

The  one  basic  freedom  upon  which 
all  other  real  freedoms  depend,  but 
which  is  now  restricted  by  legalized 
conditions,  is  the  freedom  to  supply 
human  needs — freedom  for  self-preser- 
vation. 

In  primitive  life,  before  there  were 
any  constitutions  or  laws,  all  land  was 
free  and  uncontrolled;  the  materials  for 
use  as  food,  and  for  making  clothes, 
houses,   implements   and   other  goods, 


were  free  for  the  taking;  and  the 
goods  when  produced  were  for  the 
free  use  of  the  producers  and  their 
families  and   neighbors. 

In  modern  society,  most  of  the  useful 
land,  the  materials  and  implements  for 
production,  and  the  goods  when  pro- 
duced, are  legally  owned,  not  by  the 
persons  who  are  to  produce  the  goods, 
not  by  the  persons  who  are  to  use 
them,  but  by  others,  who  permit  pro- 
duction only  when  they  hope  to  sell 
the  goods  for  profit  for  themselves. 
For  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the 
original,  natural,  basic  freedom  for 
individual  self-preservation  has  been 
permanently  lost. 

In  the  present  legalized  system,  even 
those  who  have  the  lawful  control  are 
not  free  to  produce  abundance  be- 
cause abundant  goods  cannot  be  sold; 
but  they  are  lawfully  free  to  stop 
production  when  profits  stop,  leaving 
consumers  in  need  of  goods  that  could 
be  produced;  free  to  disemploy  work- 
ers whose  living  depends  upon  wages 
for  their  work;  free  to  destroy  useful 
goods  already  produced,  regardless  of 
the  people's  need,  just  in  order  to 
keep  goods  scarce  and  prices  high; 
free  to  bring  on  depressions.  But  they 
are  never  free  to  produce  a  continuous 
plenty  for  all.  Both  restriction  of 
needed  production  and  destruction  of 
needed  products  are  social  crimes;  but 
both  are  necessary  in  a  profit-for-a- 
price  system  of  social  control. 

In  times  past,  when  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  organize  and  to  produce  abun- 
dance for  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  Price  System,  with  legalized  private 
enterprise  for  profit,  to  distribute  the 
scarcity.  But  now,  in  America,  when  it 
is  possible  to  produce  abundance,  a 
system  that  cannot  distribute  abun- 
dance is  not  to  be  tolerated.  But  the 
advocates  of  this  system  are  desper- 
ately appealing  to  us  to  preserve  it; 
calling  it  by  such  innocent-sounding 
but  misleading  names  as  'free  enter- 
prise,' and  'the  American  way  of  life,' 
associating  it  with  other  'freedoms' 
which  Americans  love,  and  declaring 
that  all  of  these  depend  upon  it,  when, 
in  reality,  they  all  are  restricted  by  it. 
Some  of  them  are  even  trying  to  make 
it  divine,  and  to  convince  unsuspecting 
religious  people  that  it  is  their  'spiritual 
duty'  to  champion  and  defend  it. 

A  new  and  real  and  full  freedom  for 
self-preservation  is  now  possible  in 
America,  in  one  way  only:  A  national 
partnership  of  all  citizens,  directed  by 
competent    management,     with     unre- 
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stricted  freedom  to  use  land,  materials 
and  the  most  efficient  labor-saving 
machinery,  through  which  we  will  be 
able  to  produce  an  abundance  for  all 
Americans.  Such  a  system  can  produce 
a  great  deai  more  than  the  greatest 
possible  total  production  of  all  sepa- 
rate and  competing  private  enter- 
prises; because,  first,  business  compe- 
tition is  enormously  wasteful,  and  sec- 
ond, the  great  majority  of  the  separate 
private  enterprises  are  too  small  to  be 
abie  to  afford  the  most  efficient 
machinery. 

SECURITY  AND  FREEDOM 

With  America's  abundant  resources, 
a  society  that  is  free  for  full  produc- 
tion will  secure  to  every  citizen,  from 
birth  till  death,  such  goods  as  are 
needed  for  his  private  use;  freedom 
for  every  employable  citizen  to  have 
his  even  share  of  employment;  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  choice  of 
occupations  and  places  of  residence; 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  free 
time  for  enjoyment  and  culture;  and 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  all  per- 
sonal freedoms  consistent  with  general 
safety  and  welfare. 

With  no  conflicting  class  or  sectional 
interests  to  be  advocated  or  favored, 
we  can  safely  have  really  free  speech 
and  press;  and  the  public  administra- 
tion will  be  free  to  manage  impartially 
for  the  interests  of  all  citizens. 

All  places  of  assembly  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  public;  and  there  will  not 
be  any  charges  for  the  use  of  them, 
eliminating  the  need  for  paying  indi- 
vidual admissions  or  for  dues  for  mem- 
bership in  any  organization;  so  there 
will   be  really  free  assembly. 

No  preacher  or  other  teacher  will  be 
supported  by  contributions  from  his 
hearers.  When  a  group  of  people 
express  their  desire  to  have  a  certain 
minister  preach  to  them  regularly,  they 
will  thereby  acknowledge  that  they 
regard  such  service  as  useful  to  them; 
then,  for  the  time  spent  by  the 
preacher  in  such  service  he  will  be 
relieved  of  obligation  for  other  work, 
and  will  still  receive  his  allowance  of 
income.  This  arrangement  will  not  fa- 
vor any  one  religious  sect  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  but  will  secure 
really  full  freedorf»of  belief,  assembly 
and  expression  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
Then,  as  there  will  not  be  any  profit 
seekers  to  urge  preachers  of  righteous- 


ness to  defend  an  unrighteous  system, 
every  minister  will  be  free  to  preach 
what  he  really  believes.  He  need  not 
even  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  job  and 
his  income  if  he  fails  to  please  his 
congregation. 

As  no  individual  will  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  individual  for  material 
support,  no  one  will  be  compelled,  for 
the  sake  of  a  living,  to  live  or  associate 
with  anyone  who  is  cruelly  domineering 
or  persistently  repulsive  or  uncongenial. 

Marriageable  persons  will  be  free  to 
choose  mates  according  to  mutual  at- 
traction and  natural  adaptation,  re- 
gardless of  the  meddlesome  advice  of 
others,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  partnerships. 
They  will  be  free  to  marry  and  to  have 
children,  with  full  assurance  of  their 
economic  security. 


Ingenuity,  individual  initiative  and 
competition  in  all  productive  services, 
as  well  as  in  the  creative  services,  such 
as  invention,  music,  art,  writing,  drama, 
self-improvement  and  harmless  hob- 
bies, will  be  free  and  encouraged. 

Benevolent  citizens  will  have  more 
freedom  and  more  time  than  ever 
before  for  sincere  and  unmercenary 
movements  for  human  welfare.  With 
freedom  for  full  production  in  Amer- 
ica, we  all  shall  have  plenty  for  our- 
selves, and  shall  still  be  more  able  than 
we  ever  could  be  under  a  restrictive, 
wasteful  system,  to  contribute  a  surplus 
to  relieve  distress   in   other  countries. 

If  you  want  abundance,  security  and 
personal  liberty  for  all  Americans, 
study  the  Design  of  American  Social 
Engineers:    TECHNOCRACY. 

— George  Moody  Wolfe 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Veteran 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   10) 

glance.  We  merely  remove  the  inter- 
ference of  politics  and  business  and 
use  the  resources,  the  technology  and 
the  personnel  of  our  Continent  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  population.  This 
is  the  real  American  way — 'One  for 
All,  and  All  for  One!' 

You  answered  your  country's  call 
when  you  were  asked  to  go  out  and 
fight  to  win  a  war  over  an  external 
enemy,  and  you  won!  Now  there  is 
another  fight  in  progress,  a  fight  to 
win  the  peace.  You  cannot  quit  now! 
Yours  is  the  youth  and  the  courage 
that  America  needs  today.  You  musl 
meet  the  challenge  if  your  sacrifice  is 
not  to  have  been   made  in  vain. 

Raise  your  voice  and  let  it  be 
known  that  you  want  an  America  of 
peace,  but  also  one  of  economic  se- 
curity for  all  Americans.  That  is  what 
you  were  told  you  were  fighting  for; 
see  that  you  get  itl  The  chorus  of  ten 
million  voices  shouting  'Peace,  security 
and  abundance'  will  not  be  drowned 
out  by  the  feeble  wail  of  a  few  vested 
interests  moaning  'Business,  profits, 
and  war.'  Furthermore,  millions  of 
other  Americans,  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  this 
Continent,  will  be  right  there  behind 
you. 


Technocracy  invites  you  to  investi- 
gate its  design  for  social  operation. 
It  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 
The  Organization  is  designed  specifi- 
cally to  encourage  North  Americans 
to  wake  up  to  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities this  Continent  holds  for  us — to 
encourage  us  to  accept  (yes,  even  to 
demand)  that  our  heritage  of  re- 
sources, technology  and  the  know-how 
of  our  trained  technicians  be  used  to 
insure  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Unlike  political  parties,  Technocracy 
has  no  theory  of  the  assumption  of 
power.  Technocrats  do  not  want  votes 
and  political  offices;  they  want  eco- 
nomic security  and  a  standard  of  living 
commensurate  with  our  Continent's 
physical   resources. 

The  extensive  research  work  done  by 
the  Organization  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  why  a  social  change  is  imminent; 
the  blueprint  of  proposed  scientific 
operation  indicates  clearly  how  the 
change  can  be  made  smoothly  and 
peacefully. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 
Technocracy;  we  only  ask  that  you 
study  the  Organizational  background 
and  the  proposed  operational  design. 
Study  your  present  prospects  for  se- 
curity and  then — well,  we'll  be  seeing 
you! 
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News   of   the   Organization 
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IN  MARCH,  1946,  the  East  Los  An- 
geles Tribune  published  an  anniver- 
sary edition  commemorating  the 
25  years  of  growth  of  the  community. 
One  entire  page  was  devoted  to  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  activities  of 
Section  6,  R.  D.  II 834,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  654  South  Atlantic  Blvd.,  and  a 
history  of  the   Organization. 

At  left  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
page.  The  photo  at  the  top  is  the 
window  display  which  was  featured  at 
the  Section  Headquarters  at  that  time. 
These  unique  displays  are  designed  by 
members  of  the  Organization  as  a 
means  of  informing  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  purpose  and  the 
activity  of  the  local  Section. 

Below  the  photo  of  the  window  dis- 
play (left),  a  Study  Class  is  shown  in 
session.  The  Education  Committee  of 
each  Section  is  responsible  for  the 
Study  Classes,  but  the  seminar  method 
is  used  in  conducting  the  classes — 
each  member  of  the  group  is  a  student 
and  none  is  the  teacher.  At  right, 
visitors  listen  attentively  as  a  member 
of  Technocracy  explains  the  chart  'Ir- 
reversible Physical  Trends  Shape  Amer- 
ica's Destiny,'  one  of  the  many  charts, 
graphs,  maps  and  pictures  used  in  the 
educational   program. 

The  remaining  photos  show  the  Gray 
Fleet  and  Mobile  Sound  Units  of  Tech- 
nocracy. During  the  war,  these  Units 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  Fire  and 
Police  Departments,  and  to  many  civic 
and  service  organizations.  Members 
of  the  Organization  voluntarily  paint 
their  cars  to  symbolize  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  salutes  Section 
6,  R.  D.  11834,  for  bringing  this  in- 
formation to  the  residents  of  East  Los 
Angeles   in   such   a   functional  manner. 
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Tech net 

Resumes  Operation 


PRIOR  to  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Technet  consisted  of 
a  Continent-wide  network  of  ama- 
teur radio  stations,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  members  of  Technocracy. 

Many  Technocrats,  holding  amateur 
licenses,  also  operated  'walkie-talkie' 
sets  and  motorcycle  'Portapak'  trans- 
mitters. This  equipment  was  used  ex- 
tensively during  parades  and  Gray 
Fleet  maneuvers. 

Immediately  following  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  all  amateur  radio  activi- 
ties were  suspended.  Later,  the  War 
Emergency  Radio  Service  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  came  into  being. 
Civilian  members  of  Technocracy  hold- 
ing amateur  licenses  volunteered  their 
services  and  the  use  of  their  equip- 
ment to  the  WERS  and  were  issued 
wartime  radio  operators'  permits. 
Many  of  the  Technocrats  who  were 
amateur  radio  operators  served  with 
the  Armed    Forces. 

With  the  opening  of  the  amateur 
bands  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Technet  is  now  re- 
suming operation.  Code  classes  are 
being  conducted  for  those  Technocrats 
desiring  amateur  licenses.  Members  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Area  may  attend 
classes  at  Section  I.  R.  D.  11834,  731 
W.  Eighth  Street,  on  Sunday  morning 
and    Wednesday    evening    (supervised 


by  Sam  Taylor,  W6RJC),  or  at  Section 
2,  R.  D.  I  1833,  8109  S.  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, on  Sunday  afternoon,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings  (supervised  by  G. 
Bennett,  W6SFL). 

The  Technet  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  is  under  the  supervision  of  For- 
rest Carney,  W6QFL;  B.  B.  Barrick, 
W600N,  is  Communications  Staff  Offi- 
cer; J.  Deal,  Sound  Supervisor,  is  in 
charge  of  antennae  construction. 

A  large  number  of  Navy  type,  Com- 
bination Transmitter  and  Receiver  sets 
have  been  secured,  and  the  Sound 
Staff  is  hard  at  work  changing  coils 
and  condensers,  so  that  the  sets  will 
operate  in  the  amateur  band  (50-54 
megacycles).  They  will  be  adapted  so 
as  to  permit  operation  from  a  moving 
car  or  from  the  home  of  any  Techno- 
crat holding  an  amateur  license. 

Several  stations  are  being  installed 
in  Section  Headquarters  throughout 
the  Area,  which  stations  will  be  oper- 
ated by  licensed  operators. 

Any  information  regarding  this  ac- 
tivity may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Gray  Fleet  Control  of  11833- 
11834  Area,  731  West  Eighth  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

(Other  Areas  are  invited  to  send 
photos  and  releases  concerning  Tech- 
net activities  to  The  TECHNOCRAT.) 


Pictured  on  this  page  are  some  of  the  radio  stations 
in  Technocracy's  Continent-wide  network. — Techphotos. 
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RIGHT 

Gasoline  driven  generators 
with  500-watt  output  which 
•furnish  power  for  operating 
short-wave  units  in  places 
where  electric  current  is  not 
available. 

— Techphoto  by  Bailer. 

CIRCLE  RIGHT 

Generator  mounted  in  rear 
compartment  of  Mobile  Sound 
Unit,  which  can  energize  sev- 
eral PA  systems  and  scores  of 
inter-connected  horns  if  nec- 
essary. 

— Techphoto  by  Carney. 

CIRCLE  LEFT 

A  member  of  the  Motorcycle 
Corps  with  Portapak.  This 
equipment  can  be  used  effec- 
tively in  parades  and  Gray 
Fleet  maneuvers. 

BELOW  LEFT 

Navy  type  transmitters  and 
receiver  sets  ('Transceivers') 
which  have  been  secured  by 
the  members  of  the  Commu- 
nications Staff  of  R.  D.  1 1 833- 
1 1 834  Area. 

— Techphoto  by  Thomas. 

BELOW  RIGHT 

Members  of  the  Staff  are 
changing  coils  and  condensers 
so  that  the  sets  will  operate  in 
the  amateur  band  (50-54 
megacycles). 

— Techphoto  by  Thomas. 
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Headquarters  of 
Section  1,R.D.  12348, 
Technocracy  Inc. 


THE  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  char- 
tered Section,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

Each  Section  has  an  I  I -member  Board  of 
Governors,  as  follows:  Director,  Chief-of-Staff, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Governors  of  Organi- 
zation, Education,  New  Membership,  Publica- 
tions, Public  Speaking,  Research  and  Finance. 
Members  voluntarily  work  on  one  or  more  of 
the  committees  which  function  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Board  member.  The  Organization 
Committee  arranges  public  meetings  either  in 
the  Section  Headquarters  or  in  a  public  audi- 
torium; the  Education  Committee  supervises 
Study  Classes;  the  New  Membership  Committee 
contacts  new  applicants  for  membership,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  activities  of  the  Sec- 
tion; the  Publications  Committee  supervises  all 
Section  printing,  the  training  of  writers  and  the 
distribution  of  official  Technocracy  literature; 
the  Public  Speaking  Committee  is  responsible 
for  the  training  of  speakers  and  furnishes  other 
platform  personnel  for  public  lectures;  the  Re- 
earch  Committee  collects  and  files  pertinent 
data  on  current  trends  affecting  our  Continent, 
and  plots  growth  curves  of  Section  activities; 
the  Finance  Committee  is  responsible  for  all 
social  activities  and  for  securing  funds  for  Sec- 
tion operation  and  expansion. 

On  this  page  are  photographs  of  one  of  our 
Canadian  Sections,  Section  I,  R.  D.  1 2348,  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia.  Just  outside  the  door 
is  an  attractive  billboard  urging  investigation 
of  Technocracy's  proqrarn.  The  reception  office 
is  pictured  above  and  at  left  (center).  Note  the 
charts,  maps  and  graphs  which  characterize 
the  study  of  Technocracy.  On  the  wall  to  the 
left  of  the  receptionist  (lower  left)  is  a  Section 
Operational  Chart. 

Sections  similar  to  the  Victoria  Section  can 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Technocracy  extends  an  invitation  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  visit 
your  local  Section  and  get  acquainted  with  this 
Organization — -the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a   North   American  program. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/"  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

1 1833  -11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.        ^ 


Managing 
Board 


Staff 
Members 


Business  Manager  and  Chairman.  .  Erwin  L.  Winter 

Editor Elverda  Carnahan 

Assistant  Editor Phyllis  Taylor 

Assistant  Editor W.  W.   Barden 

Circulation    Manager Ruth    Dudley 

•  •       • 

Advisory  Editor Gladys  Olack 
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Research   Roy  Gilbert 

Production   Fred  Harris 

Photography A.  L.  Du  Ree 

Artist ' Eugene    Noltie 


Pamphlets 

Introduction  to  Technocracy....  25c 

Man   Hours  and  Distribution....  15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms 5c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total   Conscription,  Your 

Questions  Answered    10c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 

Angeles  44,  Calif.,   15  cents;  $1.50  for  12 

issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 
Technocracy.  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17. 

N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 
Technocracy   Digest,    625   West   Pender   St., 

Vancouver,    B.  C,   25  cents;   $2.50  for   12 

issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 
Great   Lakes  Technocrat,   843    Belmont  Ave., 

Chicago    14,    III..    25    cents    $2.50   for    12 

issues;  6  issue  trial   subscription   $1.25. 
Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I. 

Wash.,  15  cents  a  copy;  $  1 .50  for  12  issues. 
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If  You  Don't  Like  It,  Do  Something  About  It! 


SINCE  the  war's  end,  we  have  been 
made  conscious  constantly  of  the 
tremendous  toll  of  production 
caused  by  strikes.  Labor,  according  to 
the  nation's  press,  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  shortages  and  the  other 
evils  attendant  when  industry  is  shut 
down.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
story  carefully  left  out  of  the  picture — 
the  fact  that  corporations  can  draw 
on  the  carry-back  provision  of  the  tax 
law  while  their  employes  are  on  strike. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
veals the  'hardship'  claims  for  corpora- 
tion tax  refunds  have  reached  $3,700,- 
000,000  and  will  probably  go  to 
$8,000,000,000.  So  long  as  corpora- 
tions can  charge  up  the  cost  of  a 
strike — from  their  standpoint — to  the 
U.  S.  Government,  it  matters  little  to 
them  whether  the  wheels  of  industry 
turn  or  not.  The  American  public 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  inconvenience, 
the  cost  and  other  hardships,  without 
the  benefit  of  tax  refunds. 

But,  oddly  enough,  the  American 
public  seems  content  to  do  nothing 
about  the  situation.  People  grumble 
about  not  being  able  to  get  certain 
commodities  in  a  half-hearted  way; 
they  'take  sides'  with  one  group  or 
the  other,  depending  upon  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  their  favorite  news- 
paper. 

In  the  present  transportation  tie-up 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  features  has  been 
the  general  apathy  of  the  residents  of 
the  community  to  the  strike.  While 
streetcar  tracks  grow  rusty  from  disuse 
and  cars  stand  idle  in  the  car  barns, 
passenger  cars  become  more  numerous 


on  the  already  over-crowded  streets 
and  highways,  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  in  working  hours,  etc.,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lukewarm  pro- 
tests, the  public  seems  to  be  accept- 
ing the  strike  as  'just  one  of  those 
things.' 

How  much  longer  will  the  people  of 
this  Continent  'take  things  as  they 
come,'  rather  than  demand  that  our 
social  mechanism  be  planned  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  people?  While  the  street- 


car strike  in  Los  Angeles  is  only  minor 
in  scope,  the  same  attitude  is  appar- 
ent in  situations  of  far  greater  import. 
When  will  the  public  get  beyond  the 
stage  of  'taking  sides'  with  one  group 
or  another  and  realize  that  Americans 
are  all  one  class — consumers?  When 
we  have  installed  a  method  of  social 
operations  wherein  there  will  be  no 
conflict  over  wages,  profits,  and  all  the 
other  considerations  in  a  Price  System 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18) 


Tracks  grow  rusty  and  streetcars  stand  idle  while  residents  of  Los  Angeles  placidly  accept 
the  city-wide  transportation  tie-up  of  more  than  two  weeks'  duration  as  we  go  to  press. 
For  a  glimpse  of  what  transportation  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  could  be, 
read   'Too   Many   Automobiles'    in   the    May   issue   of   The   TECHNOCRAT. 

— Techphoto  by  Du  Ree. 
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Don't  Hold  Back  the  Dawn ! 


IT  has  been  said  that  unless  an  in- 
dividual has  been  in  receipt  of  a 
net  income  of  not  less  than  $200 
a  month  over  a  period  of  time,  (per 
person,  not  per  family)  that  he  or  she 
has  not  even  begun  to  live.  How 
many,  then,  who  read  this  article  know 
anything  at  all  about  this  thing  we 
call  'life'?  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  an  income  of  $200  a  month  would 
only  give  you  a  slight  taste  of  the 
pleasures  of  living  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, so  just  figure  out  for  yourself 
what  joy,  good  health  and  interest 
would  have  been  yours  had  you  been 
in  receipt  of  purchasing  power  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  a  year. 

Yes,  believe  it  or  not,  after  the  most 
thorough  research  into  the  resources 
and  production  capacity  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  Technocracy 
states  that  under  a  scientific,  co-ordi- 
nated over-all  plan,  your  purchasing 
power  as  an  adult  would  be  that 
amount,  in  goods  and  services,  not 
money  f 1 929  figures);  and,  further- 
more, talcing  into  consideration  that 
the  productive  capacity  of  America 
has  been  stepped  up  two  and  a  half 
times  during  the  war,  your  share  in 
America's  wealth  every  year  would  in 
all  probability  be  considerably  greater 
than  even  the  1929  figures.  Think  it 
over! 

VICTIMS  OF  FRUSTRATION 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  there 
would  be  something  terribly  wrong  if 
everyone  were  to  be  in  receipt  of  his 
or  her  fair  share  of  this  productive 
wealth.  They  feel  that  this  should  still 
be  the  privilege  of  the  select  few, 
especially  those  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  'they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.' 

In  the  pre-technological  age  when 
man  produced  goods  principally  by 
muscle  power,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence was  that  there  were  not  enough 
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A  useful,  happy,  well-rounded  existence  is  possible  for  everyone  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  free  from  all  financial  worries.  A  new 
era   is  waiting   to   come  into   being   whenever  the    people  will    it  so. 


goods  and  food  to  go  around  to  sat- 
isfy all  needs.  Therefore,  it  was  part 
of  the  religious  teaching  of  that  period 
that  it  was  a  virtue  for  some  to  go 
without  (especially  those  who  did  most 
of  the  hard  work),  and  that  they  should 
look  for  their  reward  in  the  hereafter. 
However,  the  virtues  of  poverty  have 
been  over-rated  for  far  too  long,  and 
to  be  asked  to  restrict  oneself  in  a 
period  where  the  greatest  abundance 
is  possible  is  idiotic,  hypocritical  and 
criminal.  Don't  let  anyone  ever  tell 
you  that  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  want 
your  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of 
life;  that  is  why  they  are  here — to  be 
enjoyed — and  if  you  are  a  healthy, 
normal  human  being,  you  have  just  as 
much  capacity  to  enjoy  as  any  pluto- 
crat. 

It  is  the  refusal  of  the  Price  System 
to  allow  full  enjoyment  of  America's 
wonderful  capacity  1hat  results  in  frus- 
tration. The  dictionary  gives  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word  frustrate  'to  de- 
feat or  thwart.'  Millions  of  people 
here  today  are  defeated  and  thwarted 
of  their  rightful  share  of  the  wealth 
that  this  country  can  produce,  de- 
prived of  sufficient  nourishing  food 
and  good  housing,  proper  educational 
facilities,  recreational  outlets  and  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

To  make  matters  worse,  those  de- 
prived of  these  advantages  through 
the  maladjustment  of  our  social  sys- 
tem have  thrust  upon  their  conscious- 
ness every  minute  of  the  day  the  pic- 
ture of  how  the  more  fortunate  classes 
live.  Under  the  Price  System  method 
of  operation  where  'profit'  is  regarded 
as  the  final  criterion  of  success,  regard- 
less of  national  welfare,  the  greatest 
publicity  is  given  to  a  type  of  luxuri- 
ous living  that  is  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  the  majority.  Retail  stores,  news- 
papers, magazines,  motion  pictures 
and  the  radio,  play  up  this  side  of  life 
to  the  limit. 

Of  course,  trie  advertising  appeal  is 
mainly    directed    towards    the    'haves' 


but  those  in  the  'have  not'  class  are 
also  affected,  in  an  adverse  manner. 
There  is  a  very  bad  psychological  ef- 
fect on  minds  confronted  all  the  time 
with  a  type  of  living  entirely  out  of 
reach;  there  is  a  perpetual  awakening 
of  the  appetite,  which  then  has  to  die 
down  unsatisfied.  Crime,  drinking  and 
many  other  escapisms  are  the  result, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  insane  asylums  and  prisons  are  full 
to  the  bursting  point,  and,  significantly, 
the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  our 
prisons  today  have  not  even  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  At  San  Quentin 
Prison  most  of  the  new  inmates  are 
said  to  be  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
Think  that  one  over,  fellow  Americans! 

UNIONS  WONT  SAVE  YOU 

The  draft  of  World  War  II  brought 
to  light  an  extraordinary  number  of 
young  men  of  the  4-F  type,  who  grew 
up  in  the  depression  years  and  were 
victims  of  a  system  so  fantastic  that 
the  only  plan  that  the  best  minds  of 
those  days  could  conceive  was  to  de- 
stroy the  food  while  millions  were 
practically  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
Doctors  and  biologists  tell  us  that  an 
actual  chemical  change  takes  place  in 
those  unfortunate  people  deprived  of 
sufficient  nourishing  food  and  proper 
care  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  that 
many  suffer  physical  disabilities  and 
neuroses  that  last  through  life.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  Hitler 
obtained  his  first  great  following  by 
appealing  to  the  undernourished  and 
underprivileged  groups  in  Germany. 
And  certainly,  he  knew  only  too  well 
how  to  do  so,  because,  when  he  came 
out  of  World  War  I,  he,  himself,  be- 
longed to  that  frustrated  group.  It  is 
this  underprivileged  class  that  is  the 
greatest  potential  danger  to  any  coun- 
try. They  are  easily  stirred  emotion- 
ally by  political  demagogues  and  re- 
ligious fanatics,  and,  in  revenge  for 
the  wrongs  that  society   has  inflicted 
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upon    them,    they    sometimes    commit 
the  most  frightful  acts  of  violence. 

Curiously  enough,  because  the  think- 
ing of  the  majority  of  people  is 
moulded  by  the  'free  enterprise'  pro- 
paganda machine,  few  realize  to  what 
extent  they,  themselves,  are  victims  of 
the  Price  System.  Those  who  work  in 
industry  are  fighting  all  the  time  to 
hold  their  jobs,  and  at  the  same  time 
also  fighting  a  losing  battle  with  the 
greatest  enemy  to  their  job  that  has 
ever  come  into  being,  the  machine. 
They  can't  win,  but,  unfortunately,  few 
realize  it  at  present.  In  many  indus- 
tries speed-up  methods  prevail  which 
sap  the  life-blood  of  the  workers.  They 
are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  mishaps;  as 
testimony  to  this  fact,  there  were  over 
2,000,000  industrial  accidents  in  1945, 
about  20%  of  them  fatal.  At  35  or 
40,  many  men  are  physically  worn  out 
and  liable  to  be  thrown  out  on  the 
scrap  heap  like  sucked  oranges.  The 
word  'security'  which  is  bandied  about 
so  freely  is  just  a  phony.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  security  under  the  Price 
System,  even  for  those  who  belong  to 
unions,  and  no  political  party,  whether 
Democratic,  Republican  or  Socialist, 
or  even  a  'liberal'  Congress  or  Senate 
can  give  them  this  thing  that  they  so 
ardently  desire,  adequate  purchasing 
power. 

GET  YOUR  PIE  IN  THE  SKY 

Amongst  those  who  bear  far  more 
than  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
Price  System  are  the  many  millions  of 
the  so-called  'white  collar'  class.  Their 
work  is  usually  monotonous  and  no- 
toriously underpaid;  yet,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  'keep  up  appearances,'  so 
to  speak.  They  are  continually  placed 
between  the  devil  and  deep  blue  sea. 
On  the  one  hand  is  their  leaning 
toward  the  employer  and  leisure  class 
which  they  desire  to  emulate,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  their  envy  of  the 
more  aggressive  and  better  paid  labor 
union  group. 

Then  there  are  others,  a  very  large 
group,  with  no  special  training  in  the 
skills  and  arts,  who  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept any  kind  of  work  at  any  kind  of 
pay  in  order  to  go  on  living.  They, 
together  with  those  existing  on  small 
incomes  and  pensions,  are  the  princi- 
pal victims  of  inflation  and  their  scale 
of  living  is  being  frightfully  down- 
graded day  by  day  by  the  constant 
rise  in  prices.    Only  by  pinching  the 


pennies  to  the  utmost  limit  do  these 
people  manage  to  maintain  life  at  all, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  bitterness  and  sense  of  frus- 
tration often  causes  some  of  them  to 
follow  reactionary  groups. 

As  far  as  the  small  business  man  is 
concerned,  statistics  show  that  only 
about  two  percent  remain  in  business 
for  ten  years.  Actually,  he  does  not 
belong  in  the  age  of  large-scale  op- 
erations; he  is  a  skinny  survival  of  the 
day  of  scarcity  and  hand-tool  methods, 
and  if  big  business  allows  him  to  re- 
main in  the  field  at  all,  it  squeezes  him 
to  the  limit,  and  he  must  compete  with 
chains,  monopolies  and  cartels.  He  is 
lucky,  indeed,  if  he  makes  a  little  more 
than  his  best  paid  employe,  and  for 
this  he  undertakes  the  responsibility  of 
paying  rent,  wages  and  salaries,  buy- 
ing goods  on  a  fluctuating  market  and 
fighting  unions,  with  the  result  that  he 
never  knows  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  whether  he  will  make  a  small 
profit  or  land  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Paradoxically,  he  is  often  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  status  quo,  always 
looking  to  the  day  when  he  will  get 
out  of  the  victim  class  of  the  Price 
System  to  become  one  of  its  affluent 
beneficiaries. 

For  the  farmer,  the  mortgage  on 
the  small  farm  is  usually  a  nightmare, 
and  where  is  the  small  farm  without  a 
mortgage?  Very  often  his  farm  is  sit- 
uated on  difficult  terrain  and  high 
water  rates  and  transportation  troubles 
add  to  his  worries.  The  'buy  low  and 
sell  high'  method  of  trading  means 
little  to  him,  because,  ironically,  except 
in  such  extreme  situations  as  war  and 
inflation,  he  often  pays  high  prices  for 
the  goods  he  needs  and  sells  his  prod- 
ucts at  low  prices,  and  most  of  the 
profit  on  his  farm  produce  goes  to  the 
middleman,  the  processor  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  speculator.  (Evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  speculation 
in  the  cotton  market  today.  Huge 
fortunes  are  being  made  through 
manipulation  with  the  result  that  cot- 
ton prices  are  so  high  that  manufac- 
turers cannot  buy  to  make  low  priced 
garments.)  The  small  farmer  is  often 
cut  off  from  social  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men  and  his  children  lack  proper 
educational  and  recreational  facilities 
as  well  as  adequate  medical  care. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  often  becomes  an  introvert  and  in- 
clined to  racial  antagonisms  and  labor 


baiting.    The   Ku   Klux   Klan   has   many 
followers  from  this  group. 

Out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Ham  'n'  Eggs  movement  received  quite 
a  bit  of  publicity  a  few  months  ago 
when  it  put  on  several  meetings  adver- 
tising one  of  America's  leading  dema- 
gogues as  the  main  attraction.  It  ap- 
pears that  after  having  been  disap- 
pointed so  many  times  by  various 
groups  of  politicians  who  promised 
them  'pie  in  the  sky'  before  election 
and  then  promptly  forgot  all  about 
them  afterwards,  some  of  these  old 
people  turned  a  willing  ear  to  insidi- 
ous propaganda.  Technocracy  has  a 
keen  realization  of  the  problems  of 
this  older  generation,  with  little  or  no 
means  of  support  and  faced  with  the 
bleak  misery  of  old  age  with  neither 
the  comfort,  attention  nor  considera- 
tion that  should  be  given  them  when 
they  have  passed  the  height  of  their 
usefulness;  but  it  can  be  said  most 
positively  that  no  plan  under  the  Price 
System  will  adequately  take  care  of 
their  problems,  and  the  promises  of 
any  group  of  reactionaries  will  be  just 
as  futile  as  the  promises  of  any  other 
group  of  politicians.  Only  under  a 
Technocratic  plan  of  operation  which 
automatically  guarantees  every  citizen 
adequate  purchasing  power  through 
life  will  they  find  security,  and  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  wait 
until  they  are  60  years  old  to  get  it. 

FORGOTTEN  WOMEN 

It  would  not  be  correct,  in  writing 
about  frustrated  lives  under  the  Price 
System,  to  leave  out  the  subject  of 
women,  especially  unmarried  women, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  these  are,  indeed, 
the  'forgotten  women.'  Often  they 
are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
chance  to  lead  normal,  useful  lives  in 
order  to  take  care  of  sick  or  aging 
parents,  and  often  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  they  may  earn  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  During  the  war 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unmarried 
women  without  professional  skill  of  any 
kind  went  into  defense  plants  and  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  were  able 
to  earn  fair  wages. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  they  are 
again  being  pushed  back  into  nothing- 
ness. If  they  take  up  domestic  service 
work  in  other  peoples'  homes,  they  are 
doomed  to  lives  of  dreary,  monoton- 
ous chores  in  establishments  where  the 
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caste  system  usually  prevails  100%. 
In  the  business  and  professional  world 
they  are  always  fighting  men  who  are 
always  fighting  women  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  better  paid  jobs,  neither 
realizing  that  under  the  system  of  so- 
called  'free  enterprise'  you  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  from  the  time  you 
begin  to  toddle  around  until  the  day 
you  die.  And  God  help  you  if  you 
fall  by  the  wayside,  because  no  one 
else  will! 

Many  women  today,  especially  the 
unmarried  ones,  are  amongst  the  lead- 
ing victims  of  the  illogical  set-up  under 
which  we  live.  They  often  lead  aimless 
lives  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  taboos, 
and  unutterable  boredom  leads  to  ill- 
ness and  neuroticism.  Astrology  and 
the  various  religious  and  metaphysical 
rackets  make  huge  fortunes  out  of 
these  women  who  seem  to  have  no 
definite  place  in  our  society  today. 

FULFILLMENT 

So  far  this  article  has  dwelt  mainly 
with  frustration  and  defeatism  and  the 
racial  hatreds  and  antagonisms  that 
are  by-products  of  life  under  our  pres- 
ent social  system.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  side  to  the  picture  and  in- 
stead of  frustration  there  could  be  ful- 
fillment— fulfillment  of  life  in  an  era 
of  abundance  under  a  scientific,  co- 
ordinated method  of  operation,  with 
money  and  politics  entirely  eliminated. 
Such  a  plan  has  already  been  drawn 
up  by  Technocracy  and  only  awaits 
widespread  investigation  and  under- 
standing by  the  American  people. 

Under  this  plan  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  adult  population  to  work 
a  few  hours  a  day  for  about  four  days 
a  week  for  165  days  a  year  (with  al- 
lowance for  a  12-week  annual  vacation 
period),  from  the  ages  of  25  to  45, 
and  in  return  for  this  receive  the 
highest  amount  of  purchasing  power 
ever  known,  with  security  from  birth 
to  death  including  full  purchasing 
power  at  the  retiring  age.  Both  men 
and  women  would  receive  individual 
incomes  independent  of  each  other, 
whether  married  or  single.  Women 
rould  work  in  their  own  homes  if  they 
desired,  or  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
medicine  or  service,  the  same  as  men, 
and  for  the  f  rst  time  in  all  history  the 
word  'independence*  would  really 
mean  something  to  them.  It  might  be 
said  here  that  if  women  actually  under- 
stood the  kind  of  life  in  store  for  them 


under  a  Technate  they  would  be  falling 
over  themselves  to  join  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Technocracy  and  work  to  bring 
about  its  fulfillment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

One  of  the  basic  fundamentals  laid 
down  by  Technocracy,  in  its  design  for 
living  for  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  is  that:  'The  wel- 
fare of  human  beings  involved  is  of 
paramount  importance.'  Let  us  note 
this  carefully:  not  the  welfare  of 
property  owners,  banks,  business,  cor- 
porations, political  parties,  kings,  dic- 
tators, dynasties  or  empires,  but  the 
welfare  of  human  beings!  To  this  end 
the  'arrival  of  the  fit,'  instead  of  the 
'survival  of  the  fittest'  will  be  the  main 
objective  and  one  of  the  steps  taken 
will  be  to  ensure  that  the  mothers  of 
the  race  receive  the  finest  care  and 
attention  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
future  citizen.  (Wives  of  veterans, 
please  note,  especially  those  who  have 
had  to  live  on  inadequate  incomes  or 
supplement  this  by  working  in  defense 
factories  while  you  were  bearing  the 
children  of  our  men  who  were  fighting 
over  there  to  protect  the  lives  of  those 
over  here.) 

The  greatest  blessing  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  any  individual  is  good 
health,  yet  all-round  good  health  is 
rarely  found  today,  even  though  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  increased  tremend- 
ously in  the  last  hundred  years.  Only 
when  the  price  tag  is  taken  off  medical 
care  and  it  becomes  available  to  all 
as  proposed  in  a  Technate,  will  the 
people  receive  the  full  advantage  of 
carefully  planned,  adequate  medical 
attention.  Technocracy  states  that 
with  a  population  properly  housed,  fed 
and  attended  to  from  a  medical  stand- 
point, it  would  be  possible  to  eradi- 
cate communicable  diseases  within  ten 
years.  (Those  living  in  cities  that  have 
had  outbreaks  of  smallpox  recently, 
please  notice.)  It  also  seems  probable 
that  when  the  shackles  are  entirely  re- 
moved from  science,  and  when  expense 
need  no  longer  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, cures  will  be  found  for  such 
diseases  as  cancer,  arthritis  and  many 
degenerative  complaints. 

Moreover,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
living  under  the  favorable  conditions 
that  the  Technate  proposes,  the  ma- 
jority of  its  citizens  will  live  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  in  full  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  Look  around  today,  and  take 
a    look    at   fh#   physical   condition    of 


most  persons  in  the  fifties,  regardless 
of  their  financial  standing.  How  many 
are  in  complete  possession  of  all  their 
faculties  even  at  that  age?  How  many 
have  perfect  sight  without  glasses? 
How  many  have  good  hearing,  good 
digestion,  a  strong  heart,  with  no  ab- 
dominal, spinal,  sinus,  respiratory  or 
arthritic  trouble?  In  other  words,  how 
many  look  as  if  they  would  be  going 
concerns  for  another  fifty  years? 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE 

A  great  part  of  the  life  of  people 
living  today  is  spent  in  and  around 
the  house  and  the  kind  of  house  we 
live  in  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  our 
health,  happiness  and  social  behavior. 
In  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  scientific 
achievement,  houses  are  very  little  im- 
proved in  architecture,  beauty,  con- 
venience or  utility  to  those  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  new  gadgets;  and  most  of  those 
houses  selling  under  $10,000  are  just 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between 
builders  and  building  trade  union  of- 
ficials to  see  how  a  house  can  be  built 
at  the  least  expense  to  sell  for  the 
highest  price.  The  home  of  the  future 
will  be  as  different  from  the  so-called 
home  of  today  as  the  horse  and  buggy 
was  from  the  automobile.  This  subject 
rates  a  complete  article  all  to  itself 
and  has  been  admirably  dealt  with 
recently  in  The  TECHNOCRAT  of 
April  1946,  'Tomorrow's  City,'  and  in 
The  Northwest  Technocrat,  April  1946, 
Tomorrow's  Homes.' 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  matter  of  schools 
and  colleges  that  some  of  the  greatest 
changes  will  occur.  In  the  Technate  of 
North  America,  education  of  a  type 
impossible  under  the  Price  System  will 
be  available  to  all.  Modern  methods 
of  instruction,  such  as  television,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  the  use  of  phono- 
graph and  radio,  will  supplant  many  of 
the  musty  textbooks  of  today.  No 
longer  will  we  see  children  dragging 
heavy  loads  of  books  for  their  home 
work;  in  all  probability  homework  will 
be  unnecessary,  as  will  the  books.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  books  are  still  used 
to  such  an  extent  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction is  because  the  supplying  of 
school  books  is  a  tremendously  profit- 
able part  of  Price  System  business.  In 
the  Technate,  boys  and  girls  of  eight 
to  ten  years  and  older  will  spend  sev- 
eral months  of  each  year  in  combined 
travel    and    education,    and    plans   for 
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their  transportation  is  novel,  ingenious 
and  practical. 

Technocracy's  design  calls  for  the 
moving  of  heavy  freight  on  an  in- 
land waterway  system.  Giant  marine 
trains  will  traverse  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  canals  of  a  great  new  Con- 
tinental Hydrology.  These  marine 
trains  will  carry  cargo  in  their  lower 
spaces,  and  their  upper  decks  will  be 
designed  for  passenger  accommoda- 
tions of  the  youth  of  America  and  all 
attendant  personnel  necessary,  teach- 
ers, medical  attendants,  nurses  and 
cooks.    With    this    marvelous    open-air 


way  of  travelling,  young  students  will 
combine  study  with  field  work,  experi- 
ence and  plenty  of  healthful  outdoor 
sport. 

By  the  time  the  youngster  is  18,  he 
or  she  will  have  seen  most  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  also  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  our 
industries,  mines,  farms,  canneries,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories  and  so  forth  are 
operated,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
in  this  way  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  his  own  inherent  inclina- 
tions and  capacities.  There  should  be 
no  square  pegs  in  round  holes  in  the 


Technate.  At  the  age  of  25  the  boys 
and  girls  step  out  into  the  fields  of 
industry  or  service  for  which  they  have 
been  trained — no  hunting  around  for 
jobs,  for  the  jobs  await  them. 

A  useful,  happy,  well-rounded  ex- 
istence is  possible  for  everyone  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  free  from 
all  financial  worries.  A  new  era  is 
waiting  to  come  into  being  whenever 
the  people  will  it  so.  Out  there  on  the 
horizon  can  be  seen  the  word  'TECH- 
NOCRACY' in  beautiful  coloring. 
Don't  hold  back  the  dawn! 

— Flora  Sichel 


The  Mystery  of  the 
Missing  Merchandise 


THE  theme  song  of  the  American 
public,  as  it  tramps  from  store  to 
store  vainly  seeking  non-existent 
merchandise,  might  well  be  'I've  got 
plenty  of  nothing.'  And  in  many  cases, 
such  articles  as  are  available  are  of- 
fered at  fantastic  prices.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  we  stared  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  headlines  in  our  daily 
papers  on  April  3  which  informed  us: 
'Nation's  output  hits  record  high.' 

All  through  the  war  America  amazed 
the  world  with  its  miracle  of  produc- 
tion and  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes, 
through  the  newsreels,  something  of 
the  extent  of  that  production.  We  saw 
thousands  of  our  planes  raining  tens 
of  thousands  of  bombs  on  the  enemy 
and  knew  that  they  came  from  Ameri- 
ca's factories.  We  saw  our  huge  fleet, 
built  in  our  own  shipyards,  pouring 
thousands  of  rockets  and  shells  into 
enemy  positions.  We  read  of  hitherto 
unparalleled  production  records  in  ev- 
ery phase  of  our  vast  wartime  industry. 
We  knew  these  things  were  being  pro- 
duced and  we  knew  where  they  went. 
There  was  no  mystery  about  it.  They 
poured  from  our  factories  in  seemingly 
never-ending  streams  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.   And  all  this  time,  while  we 


in  spite  of  glowing  reports  on  the  nation's  production  record,  we,  the  people, 
are  not  getting  many  items  which  we  were  told  would  be  available  after  the  war. 
The  answer  to  this  enigma  lies  in  the  operating  characteristics  of  the  Price  System. 


were  conditioned  to  expect  shortages 
on  the  home  front,  we  always  seemed 
to  be  able  to  get  whatever  we  needed 
— with  few  exceptions — in  some  in- 
stances more  than  we  were  able  to  get 
in   peacetime. 

But  the  war  has  been  over  for  ten 
months  now  and  dealers'  shelves  are 
bare  of  many  necessities  that  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted.  With  thou- 
sands of  veterans  homeless,  houses  for 
them  to  live  in  are  no  nearer  realiza- 
tion than  they  were  six  months  ago. 
Men's  suits  and  shirts;  women's  hosiery; 
paper;  household  linens;  butter,  mar- 
garine, mayonnaise  and  shortening; 
hardware  and  scores  of  other  items 
have  become  luxury  goods.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  industry  is  in  full  swing  and 
that  production  is  at  a  higher  level 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Why 
isn't  this  production  reaching  the  mar- 
ket, granting  that  it  actually  exists,  and 
where   is  the  bottleneck? 

With  all  the  ballyhoo  that  attended 
the  release  of  Reconversion  Director 
John  W.  Snyder's  recent  report  on  the 
progress  of  American  industry  in  re- 
converting from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, we  might  reasonably  suppose 
that    it    meant    something.     President 


Truman  recommended  that  it  be  "stud- 
ied carefully  by  every  skeptic  who 
thinks  the  country  is  in  bad  shape  and 
is  not  doing  a  remarkable  job  of 
changing  over  from  war  to  peace." 
Well,  we're  skeptics!  Last  week  we 
tried  to  buy  a  pound  of  nails  to  put  up 
a  few  shelves.  (We  got  the  lumber 
from  some  old  packing  cases.)  The 
hardware  dealers  we  visited  had  only 
a  few  small  nails,  too  small  for  our 
purpose.  One  of  them  told  us  he  had 
received  only  six  kegs  of  nails  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  whereas,  normally,  he 
used  ten  kegs  a  week.  Yes,  indeed, 
we're  skeptics!  And  so  we  decided  to 
pick  Mr.  Snyder's  report  to  pieces  and 
see  what  it  was  made  of.  And  here's 
what  we  found: 

According  to  the  report,  our  total 
production  is  now  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $150,000,000,000.  That  is  to- 
day's dollar  volume  which  Mr.  Snyder 
is  bragging  about.  What  he  ignores 
is  the  fact  that  this  represents  an 
increase  of  well  over  50%  above  1939 
prices  and  in  1939,  according  to  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures,  we 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $89,- 
000,000,000.  So,  in  reality,  we  are 
producing  very  little  more  than  we  did 
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Shoe  Repair  Establishment 


Office    Buildings 


While  hundreds  of  Americans  vainly  seek  a  roof  to  shelter 
them,  factories,  warehouses,  retail  stores,  churches,  night 
clubs  and  gambling  joints  continue  to  rise  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  buildings  shown  on  this  page  are  only  a 
few  of  those  under  construction  within  a  one-mile  radius 
of  the  offices  of  The  TECHNOCRAT.  As  an  indication 
of  the  absurdity  of  any  statement  posing  a  'need'  for 
these  buildings,  there  are  nearly  1400  cleaning  establish- 
ments listed  in  the  Los  Angeles  classified  telephone  direc- 
tory and,  in  addition,  there  are  numerous  concerns  which 
do  not  have  telephone  listings.  A  similar  condition  exists 
in  any  other  line  of  business — duplication  of  effort,  waste 
of  materials.  If  adequate  housing  were  available,  this  type 
of  activity  would  still  be  stupid,  but  under  the  present 
conditions  it  amounts  to  criminal  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people. 

— Techphotos  by  Thomas. 
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at  the  tail  end  ot  the  depression.  Is 
that  something  to  be  proud  of?  Here 
we  are,  as  a  nation,  practically  crying 
for  goods  of  all  kinds,  with  the  great- 
est productive  capacity  in  our  history, 
and  with  the  largest  labor  force,  ten 
months  after  the  war  and  a  year  after 
large  cut-backs  in  war  contracts,  pro- 
ducing very  little  more  than  we  were 
before  the  war.  Really,  Mr.  Snyder, 
do  you  expect  us  to  get  excited  over 
such  a  record  as  that?  The  plain  facts 
are  that  an  American  still  can't  go 
down  the  street  and  buy  a  white  shirt. 
We  still  stand  in  line  for  butter  or 
margarine  and  we  still  timidly  suggest: 
"I  don't  suppose  you  have  a  pair  of 
shorts  in  stock,  have  you?"  Even  if 
actual    production   is  the   same   as   in 


1939  we  would  still  like  to  know  where 

it  is.  As  Mr.  Truman  acknowledged  at 
a  press  conference,  "High  production 
has  not  resulted  in  as  good  distribution 
as  there  should  have  been." 

But  why?  That  is  the  question  the 
average  American  citizen  is  asking. 
The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  the  oper- 
ating characteristics  of  our  social  sys- 
tem. When  distribution  of  goods  is 
effected  by  means  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, there  must  be  a  profit.  If  the 
manufacturer  cannot  realize  a  profit 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, then  he  cannot  stay  in  business, 
and  production  of  that  particular  com- 
modity stops.  In  our  attempts  to  halt 
inflation  we  established  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.    The  purpose  of 


this  bureau  of  our  national  government 
was  to  prevent  an  unreasonable  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  it  tried  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  by  the  only 
means  it  knew,  setting  a  limit  to  the 
price  at  which  a  commodity  might  be 
sold.  This  would  have  been  fine  if  we 
had  frozen  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture along  with  selling  prices  of  the 
finished  articles.  But  we  didn't  do  that, 
and  the  result  is  that  increasing  manu- 
facturing costs  force  the  manufacturer 
either  to  stop  making  the  article  or  to 
sell  it  through  the  black  market  in 
order  to  make  a  profit.  Or  he  can,  as 
many  are  doing,  continue  to  make  the 
product,  but  hold  it  in  storage  until 
such  time  as  the  OPA  can  be  induced 
to  raise  the  'ceiling'  price.    Today,  as 
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The  entreaties  'Buy  Cotton,  Wear  Cotton,  Use  Cotton'  are  not  necessary  today  as  Americans  search  for  household  linens, 
cotton  dresses,  at  reasonable  prices,  shirts,  shorts,  baby  clothes  and  other  commodities.  But  in  1939,  when  these  photos 
were  taken,  we  had  a  'surplus'  of  cotton  so  we  were  propagandized  into  buying  cotton  goods.  Note  the  price  of  the 
dress  in  the  window  (right),  $1.95. 


during  the  war,  the  OPA  is  valiantly 
trying  to  'hold  the  line'  against  infla- 
tion, but  the  principal  result  is  a  con- 
tinued shortage  of  consumer  goods. 
Nowhere  is  this  deplorable  situation 
better  illustrated  at  the  present  time 
than  in  the  lumber  industry.  With  mil- 
lions of  homes  desperately  needed,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  lumber  through  legitimate 
channels.  Bootleg  mills  are  flourishing 
in  the  Southern  mountains  and  in  the 
Northwest  and  from  50  to  65  percent 
of  lumber  from  these  areas  is  finding 
its  way  into  the  black  market  at  prices 
as  high  as  three  times  the  OPA  ceiling. 
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Do  you  remember  the  'good  old  days' 
when  all  you  had  to  do  to  obtain  cloth- 
ing and  food  was  to  get  on  relief  rolls 
so  that  you  could  use  these  'surplus 
stamps'  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment? 


Unfortunately,  the  high  price  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  this  situation.  Condi- 
tions encourage  the  activities  of  the 
'bootleg'  operator,  who  cuts  under- 
grown  trees  ruthlessly  and  sells  unsea- 
soned timber  to  buyers  who  haul  it 
away  in  their  own  trucks.  Here  are 
some  of  the  methods  used  to  evade 
OPA  regulations,  as  reported  in  News- 
week of  April  15: 

"Tramp  truckers  buy  lumber  at  the 
mill  .  .  .  and  haul  it  away  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Sometimes  a  bill 
of  lading  for  a  legitimate  sale  is  used 
twelve  times — the  other  eleven  loads 
are  sold  at  black-market  prices. 

"Mills  have  set  up  'retail  offices'  to 
sell  their  lumber  at  retail  ceilings  and 
pocket  the  mark-up    and   differentials. 

"Buyers  resort  to  countless  dodges 
to  get  lumber.  The  most  frequent  is 
paying  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  as  an  'option'  to  buy  the  mill 
in  order  to  get  its  entire  output  at 
ceiling  prices.  The  'option'  payment  is 
the  above-ceiling  premium." 

The  following  charge  was  made  by 
H.  W.  Simpson,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association: 

"All  over  the  United  States  there  is 
a  riot  of  new  construction  on  race 
tracks,  roadhouses,  night  clubs,  saloons, 
gambling  joints,  pool  rooms,  and  other 
underworld  spots  that  compete  for  the 
sucker  money  circulating  by  the  bil- 
lions. .  .  .  No  other  kind  of  construction 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  taken  so 
much  material  and  labor  out  of  the 
channels  of  the  legitimate  home-build- 
ing industry." 

Yes,  commercial  building  continues 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  thou- 
sands of  homeless  Americans  seek 
shelter — including  veterans  who  risked 
their  lives  fighting  for  the   'four  free- 


doms' (one  of  which  is  'freedom  from 
want' — remember?).  During  the  .month 
of  March  nearly  5000  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  were  evicted  and  the  rate  of 
evictions  is  rising  steadily. 

In  countless  instances,  several  fam- 
ilies have  been  forced  to  crowd  into 
quarters  arranged  to  accommodate 
only  one  family.  Just  recently  one 
particular  case  was  brought  to  light 
wherein  35  people  were  living  in  one 
three-bedroom  house — 35  people,  one 
bathroom! 

The  filth  and  squalor  attendant  in 
many  of  the  housing  projects  has  been 


Less  Wheat  in  1941  Will  Help 
WIN  THE  WAR 
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Canadians  were  urged  to  help  win  the 
war  by  raising  less  wheat  in  1941.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  save  every  grain  of 
wheat  to  help  win  the  peace.  Does  this 
make  sense  to  you? 
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Scarce  commodities  are  'reserved'  for 
premiums  and  prizes  at  filling  stations, 
theatres,  radio  stations  and  other  places 
of  business.  Just  how  the  merchandise 
is  obtained  by  these  groups  remains  a 
mystery  to  the  public — or  does  it? 


summed  up  very  well  in  Agnes  Meyer's 
article  on  living  conditions  near  the 
Willow  Run  plant: 

"Take,  as  an  example  that  repeats 
itself  in  six  areas  between  Ypsilanti  and 
the  Bomber  Plant,  a  community  called 
the  Lay  Garden  Subdivision.  It  con- 
sists of  200  small  frame  houses  having 
no  sewer  or  water  system.  Each  house 
has  a  well  and  a  privy  in  the  back  yard, 
whose  proximity  was  dangerous  enough 
when  each  house  was  used  by  one  fam- 
ily. Today  I  saw  one  of  these  houses 
in  which  the  original  family  of  five  lives 
on  the  first  floor,  five  men  sleep  in  the 
basement,  four  on  the  second  floor, 
nine  in  the  garage,  while  four  crowded 
trailers  are  parked  in  the  back  yard. 
The  ground  is  flat,  badly  drained,  cov- 
ered with  refuse  whose  filth,  mingled 
with  stagnant  water,  seeps  rapidly  into 
the  ground  around  the  well.  Increasing 
the  load  on  the  poorly  constructed  well 
causes  it  to  draw  water  from  an  ever- 
greater  expanse  of  these  polluted 
areas." 

But  so  long  as  commercial  building 
offers  greater  profit  to  the  building 
industry,  so  long  as  various  business 
groups  can  maintain  powerful  lobbies 
in  Washington,  and  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can families  are  willing  to  live  under 
such  conditions  rather  than  demand 
that  they  be  furnished  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities,  just  so  long  will  we  con- 
tinue to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
business  first. 

Another  necessity  of  life  which  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
is  clothing.  The  clothing  industry 
'hopes'  by  the  end  of  1946  to  equal 
1939  and  1941  production,  but  even  if 
it  does  it  will  just  about  take  care  of 


minimum  needs.  Shortages  in  men's 
clothing,  in  cotton  goods  and  in  wom- 
en's stockings  are  the  most  glaring 
examples.  Lines  form  at  stores  when- 
ever it  is  rumored  that  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, outing  flannel,  shirts,  shorts, 
nylon  or  rayon  hose,  and  other  com- 
modities   are    to    be   placed    on   sale. 

Meanwhile,  nylons  are  shipped  to 
Brazil  and  to  Mexico,  where  they  may 
be  purchased  for  $4.00  per  pair.  That 
should  explain  part  of  the  'mystery'  of 
the  shortage  in  the  United  States. 
Recently,  a  candidate  for  governor  in 
Ohio  used  150  pairs  of  nylons  as  bait 
to  lure  crowds  of  voters  to  hear  him 
offer  promises  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 
(One  promise  was  kept — the  nylons 
were  delivered!)  Oil  companies  are 
giving  nylons  with  gasoline  purchases, 
sponsors  of  radio  programs  and  motion 
picture  theaters  are  using  them  as 
prizes  in  various  manners.  It  is  evident 
that  these  'scarce  items'  must  be  pur- 
chased   at    prices    above  the   ceiling. 

When  retail  stores  offer  nylons  for 
sale,  the  hose  are  sold  directly  by  the 
manufacturer.  He  rents  a  counter  from 
the  store  and  receives  the  retail  price 
for  his  merchandise,  allowing  himself  a 
profit  which  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  established  channels  due 
to  OPA  price  restrictions.  The  store 
receives  more  revenue  from  the  coun- 
ter rental  than  it  could  from  the  sale 
of  the  nylons  under  the  price  restric- 
tions. Thus,  everyone  benefits,  except 
the  American  women  who  are  still  wait- 
ing for  hose.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  the  'deals'  that  are  carried  out  to 


assure  business  its  profit  with  no 
thought  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  Continent. 

And  now  the  American  public  is 
being  propagandized  into  thinking  that 
we  cannot  produce  enough  food  and 
must  'tighten  our  belts.'  This  is  the 
most  ridiculous,  and  the  most  vicious, 
of  all  the  hoaxes  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  people  of  a  nation.  Press 
stories  recently  have  been  varied  and 
most  of  them  have  been  'downright 
maddening'  in  their  ludicrousness  in 
the  face  of  North  America's  potential 
abundance.  An  INS  release  from  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  May  10,  stated: 

"An  estimated  300,000  turkeys  and 
500,000  chickens  are  being  sustained 
by  slim  feed  reserves  in  Lane  County's 
important  poultry  industry  which  are 
expected  to  be  exhausted  within-  three 
weeks  unless  relief  is  given. 

"One  local  poultryman  said  he  has 
been  forced  to  drown  80,000  turkey 
poults  and  will  have  to  dispose  of  many 
more  if  feed  supplies  are  not  forth- 
coming." 

Two  other  reports  of  poultry  de- 
struction appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  The  first  story  told  that 
poultrymen  and  agricultural  experts 
predict  that  Southern  California  will 
have  an  unprecedented  dearth  of 
chickens  and  eggs  next  fall  if  the 
slaughter  of  fowl  is  not  stopped.  In- 
stated further  that  government  experts 
are  trying  to  induce  poultrymen  to 
give  away  their  chickens  instead  of 
destroying  them,  but  one  poultryman 
summed  up  the  situation  when  he  said, 
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FRONT    COVER — A  pictorial  review  of  the  events  leading 
to  the  'mystery'  of  the  missing  merchandise. 

THROUGHOUT   the  years   of  the   "Great   Depression,'  the    United 
States   Government  utilized  every    possible    means    of   coping    with 
our  'surplus'   problem.    The  pictures  on  the  front  cover  show   some 
of  the  methods. 

1.  Surplus  foods  were  used  for  lunches  for  'needy'  children  in  the 
public  schools.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  qualify  as  'needy'  in  order 
that  regular  sales  of  food  would  not  be  upset.  (The  'needy'  did  not  have 
purchasing  power  and,  consequently,  were  not  prospective  buyers  of 
sales  commodities.) 

2.  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  fed  to  livestock  to  get  rid  of 
them.  (Note  the  picture  of  horses  eating  apples.)  This  presents  quite  a 
contrast  with  the  situation  today  wherein  livestock  and  poultry  are  being 
killed   off  because  feed   cannot  be  obtained. 

3.  Sales  of  'surplus'  foods  were  facilitated  by  giving  'surplus  food 
stamps'  to  relief  clients  and  to  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 
American  families  studied  carefully  the  surplus  food  lists  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  food  for  their  hard-to-get  dollar,  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a  subsistence  diet  on  these  surplus  foods.  (Note  the  prices:  pork,  18c 
per  lb;  bacon,  17c  per  lb.;  butter,  2  lbs.  for  69c;  ground  beef,  17c  per 
lb.;  etc.  These  pictures  were  taken  in  1940,  only  a  year  before  we 
entered  the  war.   Who  says  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  only  slightly?) 

4.  Farmers  were  paid  bonuses  for  not  growing  certain  crops,  and 
both  farmers  and  fruit  growers  were  paid  for  destroying  crops  already 
grown,  or  for  diverting  the  produce  into  by-products  so  as  not  to  com- 
pete with  regular  sales. 

5.  Sheer  idiocy  of  the  American  people  was  exemplified  in  their 
willingness  to  let  edible  food — oranges,  potatoes,  onions  and  many  other 
items — be  dumped  into  huge  piles  and  destroyed  by  burning  or  other 
means. 

6.  Food  was  stored  to  keep  it  off  the  market.  The  'Ever-Normal 
Granary'  became  a  symbol  in  the  '30's.  A  good  share  of  the  stored  food 
eventually  reached  the  dump,  due  to  spoilage,  weevils  and  other  causes, 
but  destruction  after  storage  gave  less  cause  for  complaint  than  direct 
destruction  and,  furthermore,  construction  of  granaries  helped  to  keep 
WPA  workers  busy. 

All  the  while  this  Continent  was  in  a  turmoil  trying  to  hold  back  the 
abundance  which  threatened  to  drown  out  our  social  system,  at  least 
20  million  Americans  were  existing  on  5c  per  meal  per  person.  Also 
countless  millions  in  Asia  and  Europe  were  constantly  facing  the  tortures 
of  starvation.  But  America's  Price  System  would  not  permit  giving  the 
food  to  our  own  people,  nor  was  it  good  business  at  that  time  to  send 
it  abroad.  We  were  sending  guns — or  the  makings  of  a  war  machine — 
not  butter,  during  the  'peaceful'   '30's. 

It  is  ironical  that  now  we  see,  in  contrast  to  the  pictures  of.  surpluses, 
indications  of  existing  and  probable  shortages  of  food — either  real  or 
artificial.  Headlines  from  the  nation's  press  give  little  cause  for  optim- 
ism. We  see  in  the  'Missing  Merchandise'  not  a  'mystery'  but  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  old  tactics  of  Price  System  operation — maintaining  an 
artificial  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance. 

For  further  reading  on  the  'surplus  problem'  we  suggest  the  following 
articles  from  earlier  issues  of  The  TECHNOCRAT: 

U.  S.  Fights  Abundance,  November  1938. 

Removing  the  Plenty,  July-August  1939. 

Wheat...  and  More  Wheat,  October  1939. 

The  Challenge  of  Under-Consumption,   March    1940. 

Canada  Battles  Abundance,  June   1941. 


"I'd  lose  money  if  I  dressed  these 
chickens  and  gave  them  away  and  so  I 
just  throw  them  into  the  incinerator." 

The  other  story  concerned  a  veteran 
of  Port  Angeles,  Washington.  Here  it 
is: 

"A  World  War  II  veteran  who  in- 
vested his  army  savings  in  a  poultry 
farm  will  destroy  2400  seven-week-old 
turkeys  valued  at  $6000  tomorrow  be- 
cause there  is  no  feed  available  for 
them. 

"B.  Carl  Bluhm,  retired  army  engi- 
neer, said  that  the  birds  are  too  small 
to  be  marketed  but  that  he  had  tried 
to  sell  them  in  small  lots  to  individuals 
in  order  to  save  them. 

"  'Nobody  bought,'  he  said.  'I  can't 
even  give  them  away.  I've  got  to  de- 
stroy them  tomorrow;  my  last  seven 
sacks  of  mash  went  today.  ...  If  I 
don't  kill  them,  the  humane  society  will 
be  after  me  for  letting  them  starve.'  " 

Meanwhile,  the  government  is  mak- 
ing a  bonus  payment  of  30  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat  (one-sixth  above  cur- 
rent $  1 .83f'/2  market  price)  to  boost 
relief  shipments  abroad;  and  a  30  cents 
per  bushel  bonus  on  corn  (one-fourth 
above  the  current  $l.2l!l/2  market 
rice)  in  an  effort  to  make  50  million 
ushels  of  corn  available  for  food  in- 
stead of  hog  feed.  In  short,  the  gov- 
ernment has  gone  into  the  black  mar- 
ket business  in  order  to  feed  foreign 
nations! 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May 
15  reported: 

"With  the  fruit  canning  season  just 
around  the  corner,  housewives  would 
like  to  get  their  scoops  into  the  bulg- 
ing warehouses  of  the  Nyssa-Nampa 
[Oregon]  branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company  now  holding  the  larg- 
est backlog  of  sugar  in  its  history. 

"R.  G.  Larson,  district  manager,  esti- 
mated that  approximately  400,000 
100-pound  bags  of  sugar  are  on  hand 
'in  excess'  of  the  normal  stock  for  this 
time   of  year." 

In  his  column  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  William  P.  Flythe  reported 
recently: 

"One-third  of  the  country's  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  canning  is  spoiling  in 
the  fields  of  Northern  California,  but 
the  national  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington sees  the  situation  as  nothing  but 
political  dynamite  in  an  election  year. 

".  .  .  Two  unions  have  stopped  all 
cannery  vegetable  and  fruit  produc- 
tion in  Northern  California  in  a  strug- 
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Want  to  buy  a  human  eye?  One  with  20-20  vision?  George  Dehne 
offered  today  to  sell  one  of  his  to  save  his  homestead. 

Dehne,  a  38-year-old  Racine  foundry  worker,  father  of  six  children, 
made  the  offer  today  because  his  mortgage  soon  will  be  foreclosed. 

"If  I  can  sell  one  eye — and  I  don't  mean  for  peanuts — to  be  trans- 
planted to  someone  who  needs  a  good  eye,  I'm  ready  to  go  right  now," 
he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  9,  1946. 

•   •   • 

Last  week  in  Los  Angeles  County,  129,246  unemployed  men  and  women 
were  paid  $2,494,447.80  in  state  unemployment  compensation,  it  was  dis- 
closed yesterday  by  J.  R.  Wade,  field  representative  for  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  in  Southern  California  counties. 

The  number  of  unemployed  now  exceeds  the  number  of  jobless  persons 
here  shortly  before  the  war  in  1941,  figures  showed.   Within  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  44,362  men  and  women  received  unemployment  pay  and  of 
this  number,  15,362  were  discharged  veterans,- — 1698  of  them  women. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  8,  1946. 


A  disturbing  editorial  appears  in  the  San  Francisco  'Chronicle,' 
a  paper  noted  for  its  conservatism.   It  points  out  that  in  February, 
1945,  factory  workers  in  California  were  receiving  $42,000,000  a  week. 
A  year  later  they  were  getting  only  $19,000,000  per  week.   Figures  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  'are  even  less  heartening.'   The  total  in 
1945  was  $13,800,000  a  week,  compared  with  $3,900,000  in  1946. 

— Labor,  April  20,  1946. 

•   •   • 

culture  experts  frankly  admitted  today  the  possi- 
bread  famines  throughout  the  nation  in  the  weeks 

some  cases,  actual  disappearance  of  bread  are 
s  where  bakers  have  exhausted  their  flour  stocks 
unable  to  obtain  wheat  for  grinding, 
it,  the  famine  relief  program  will  cause  indi- 
s  country  but  the  prime  objective  of  this  Govern- 
get  wheat  to  the  hungry. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  April  28,  1946. 
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The  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  completed  a  study  of  the  cost  of  war,  concluding  that: 
Wars  have  cost  the  U.S.A.  $414,000,000,000.   All  the  farms,  homes, 
factories,  stores  and  other  property  in  the  U.S.A.  are  valued  at 
$300,000,000,000.   For  what  the  Nation  has  spent  on  wars,  every  family 
in  America  could  have  a  new  $8,000  home,  a  $1200  car  and  $2,000  in  a 
bank. 

— PM,  May  3,  1946. 
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The  Senate  heard  fresh  attacks  on  the  loan  proposal  today  from 
Senators  Capehart  (Republican) ,  Indiana,  and  Butler  (Republican) , 
Nebraska. 

Butler  contrasted  the  proposed  terms  with  those  offered  United 
States  veterans. 

"If  we  cannot  afford  to  lend  our  returning  veterans  money  at  a 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  with  the  first  five  years  of  interest  cancelled, 
on  a  55-year  basis,  with  a  provision  that  they  need  not  pay  the  in- 
terest when  they  find  it  difficult  to  do  so — if  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
that,  how  can  we  afford  to  do  it  for  the  British  government?"  he  asked. 

Capehart  said,  "We  should  not  have  to  bribe  England,  or  any  other 
nation,  to  discontinue  bad  trade  practices.   It  is  not  good  business 
for  us  to  make  this  loan,  and  it  is  not  good  business  for  Great  Britain 
to  accept  it." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  April  20,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Just  back  from  six  weeks  in  Europe,  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  last  week: 
"All  European  governments,  all  parties  and  all  leading  men  are  acting 
as  if  there  would  be  another  world  war.... The  German  problem  as  seen 
in  Moscow  and  in  London  is,  fundamentally,  whether  in  the  event  of  war 
the  Germans  are  to  be  used  by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Western  Powers. 
This  is  a  terrible  fact... and  if  anything  is  to  be  done  about  it,  the 
U.  S.  will  have  to  do  it." 

— Time,  May  13,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Government  officals  revealed  tonight  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  grant  France  $500,000,000  worth  of  credits  plus  about 
60  ships. 

The  vessels  will  be  obtained  from  the  Martime  Commission  and  will 
be  used  to  carry  American-purchased  equipment  to  France. 

The  ships  will  be  earmarked  as  credits  in  addition  to  the 
$500,000,000  to  be  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  8,  1946. 

o    •    • 

Many  Pacific  islands  are  taking  on  the  appearance  of  vast  junk 
yards,  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Undersecretary  of  War,  indicated  last  week. 
On  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima  alone,  he  said,  at  least  $800,000,000  worth  of 
Army  supplies  will  be  destroyed  or  abandoned.  Royall  listed  as  the 
main  reasons  for  the  multi-million-dollar  waste,  lack  of  shipping,  port 
difficulties,  and  manpower  shortages.   Then,  too,  he  said,  disposal  of 
certain  surplus  items  may  have  to  be  halted  before  they  flood  the 
market  and  interfere  with  the  domestic  economy. 

— The  Progressive,  May  6,  1946. 

•  •  • 

President  Alexander  F.  Whitney  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  said  today  that  should  the  Government  seize  the  railroads  to 
avert  a  scheduled  May  19  strike,  his  union  would  still  insist  on 
better  working  conditions. 

"Regardless  of  who  is  operating  the  railroads,"  said  Whitney,  "we 
will  continue  to  insist  that  our  proposals  for  improved  working  con- 
ditions be  adopted." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  10,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  glass  fiber-lined  coverall  has  been  developed  by  the  Navy  for 
cold  and  wet  weather  wear,  it  was  announced  today. 

It  is  lined  with  quilted  spunglass  batting,  made  from  glass  fibers 
thinner  than  human  hair. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  1,  1946. 
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The  events  [revolt  in  Congress]  of  the  past  10  days  may  in  the 
light  of  history  take  on  far  greater  momentousness  than  we  who  live 
in  this  period  of  troubled  transition  can  possibly  appreciate. 

The  issue  at  stake  may  seem  to  have  been  larger  than  the  OPA,  than 
the  draft,  than  any  of  the  vexatious  problems  that  pile  upon  us. 
Serious-minded  men  believe  the  issue  is  whether  the  American  system 
of  government  by  checks  and  balances  is  in  fact  workable. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  past  fortnight  has  encouraged 
any  optimism  in  this  direction. 

— Marquis  Childs  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  23,  1946. 


After  traveling  more  than  9,000  miles  and  visiting  16  Western 
cities,  I  can  report  that  I  was  never  in  any  one  town  as  long  as  two 
days  without  reading  the  announcement  of  a  speech  to  a  local  business- 
men's club  praising  free  enterprise.  Usually  the  speaker  was  a  local 
man,  or  one  from  a  nearby  city.   Either  free  enterprise  must  be  pretty 
wonderful,  or  it  must  be  under  attack  in  some  serious  way  of  which  this 
writer  is  ignorant.   Or  else  a  lot  of  its  advocates  have  a  guilty  feel- 
ing that  it  is  not  very  good,  and  are  talking  to  convince  themselves. 


— Bruce  Bliven  in  The  New  Republic,  May  13,  1946. 


The  toothbrush  manufacturers  are  in  something  of  a  dither  because 
of  some  new  problems  resulting  from  their  technological  progress.   In 
the  old  days,  most  bristles  wore  out  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the 
toothbrush-replacement  business  was  always  brisk.  Now  that  nylon 
bristles  will  wear  well  for  six  months  or  longer,  the  replacing 
business  has  suffered  seriously.  Nobody  has  figured  a  way  to  lick  the 
problem  yet. 

— The  New  Republic,  May  6,  1946. 


Machine  tool  concerns  are  doing  a  greater  volume  of  business  now 
than  in  the  prewar  years  despite  a  large  surplus  of  Government  tools, 
a  survey  revealed.... 

This  peacetime  boom  in  the  industry  was  ascribed  to:  Eagerness  of 
industry  to  get  the  latest  and  best  equipment  to  cut  production 
charges  as  an  offset  to  rising  labor  costs;  heavy  volume  of  foreign 
orders  ;  failure  of  surplus  machine  tools  to  reach  the  market  in  the 
volume  expected  ;  expansion  programs  launched  by  such  industries  as 
automobile,  electrical  equipment .textile  and  rubber. 

Many  small  plants  which  prior  to  the  war  were  content  to  go  along 
with  old-style  machines  and  tools  now  are  demanding  the  latest  and  most 
modern  designs  to  enable  reduction  in  costs. 

— The  Machinist,  April  25,  1946. 


Mo'rgenthau  bluntly  charged  that  the  crippling  amendments  to  the 
price  control  amendment  bill  were  the  handiwork  of  a  powerful  group  of 
lobbyists  bent  on  throwing  the  Nation  into  chaos  by  means  of  inflation 
and  subsequent  depression. 

"When  this  happens,"  Morgenthau  said,  "the  hour  will  have  struck 
for  these  interests  to  take  over.   Their  demagogues  will  use  the  gen- 
eral misery  to  hoist  themselves  into  power.   New  Huey  Longs,  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smiths  and  Father  Coughlins  will  ride  the  crest  of  popular  dis- 
content and  demoralisation.   It  almost  happened  once  before,  in  the  early 
thirties.   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stood  in  the  way.   Who  will  stand  in 
the  way  next  time?" 

— PM,    April   25,    1946. 
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Money  is  cheap.  A  local  securities  corporation  rated  headlines  on 
the  financial  pages  because  it  'won'  the  right  to  purchase  St.  Paul's 
(Minnesota)  $1,000,000  bond  issue  that  pays  from  .50  to  1.30  per  cent 
interest.  A  small  town  in  Massachusetts  sold  $500,000  worth  of  its 
bonds  that  pay  only  0.442  per  cent  interest. 

— Manchester  Boddy  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  8,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Blackmarketing  reached  a  new  depth  of  cruelty  this  week  in  illegal 
sale  of  streptomycin,  a  scarce  'miracle  drug,'  at  fabulous  prices  which 
put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  sick  people  who  will  die  unless  they  get  it. 

One  doctor  told  how  the  price  of  the  drug  shot  up  to  $25  for  a 
single  gram,  then  to  $150  and  more.   Other  reports  told  similar  stories. 

The  drug  is  made  by  Merck  and  Company,  Rahway,  N.  J.   That  company 
claimed  the  drug  was  stolen  by  the  blackmarketers,  but  did  not  explain 
why  the  price  could  go  so  high  if  doctors  are  able  to  get  the  drug 
from  Merck. 

— Labor,  April  20,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Diplomatic  circles  reported  today  that  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  agreed  in  principle  to  the  use  or  even  control 
by  the  United  States  of  bases  in  territory  administered  by  the  British 
commonwealth. 

A  condition  for  their  use,  however,  is  United  States  participation 
in  a  scheme  for  mutual  security. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  2,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Senator  C.  Wayland  Brooks  (R. ,  111.)  has  just  returned  from  the 
Naval  Medical  Hospital,  where  he  underwent  a  socialized  gall  bladder 
operation  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  Senator  when  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  health 
insurance  bill  comes  up  in  the  Senate.  We  bet  he'll  raise  the  rafters 
with  a  speech  about  the  dangers  and  evils  of  'government  medicine.' 

— The  Democrat,  March  1946. 

•  •   • 

Manufacturers  of  patent  medicines,  who  have  been  swindling  the 
people  for  years,  were  revealed  this  week  as  big  financial  backers  of 
the  vicious  propaganda  campaign  against  health  insurance  features  of 
the  Social  Security  bill  sponsored  by  Senator'Bob'  Wagner  and  Congress- 
man John  D.  Dingell. 

— Labor,  April  27,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Dr.  Virginia  Kneeland  Frantz,  associate  attending  surgical  patholo- 
gist at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  said  today  oxidized  cellulose  may 
become  a  surgical  gauze  completely  absorbable  in  the  tissues  after  an 
operation. 

Dr.  Frantz  said  the  new  gauze,  when  left  in  a  patient  after  an 
operation,  stanches  the  flow  of  blood  and  then  dissolves  in  the  tissue. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  April  23,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Tires  in  colors  to  match  paint  jobs  of  automobiles  were  reported 
possible  today  through  discovery  of  a  new  compound  announced  by  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Fritz,  vice  president  in  charge  of  research  for  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company. 

The  compound  is  known  to  Goodrich  researchists  by  the  paradoxical 
name  'white  carbon-black'  or  'white  soot,'  but  actually  is  a  powdery, 
fumed  silica  obtained  by  subjecting  sand  to  a  series  of  chemical  reac- 
tions ending  with  a  combustion  process. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  8,  1946. 
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SCIENCE  vs.  SUPERSTITION 

Science  has  won  its  way  to  leadership  in  all  the  major  branches  of  knowledge,  but  one — the 
field  of  social  affairs — which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  cheats  and  chiselers.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  malnutrition,  poverty,  waste,  burdensome  surpluses  and  other  unnecessary  ills. 


OUR  lives  are  influenced  by  two 
kinds  of  knowledge.  One  of 
these  kinds  is  what  we  might 
call  useful  knowledge.  This  is  the 
knowledge  which  we  get  from  experi- 
ence and  observation.  It  is  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  we  use  in  our 
practical  living.  We  have  learned 
from  experience  about  day  and  night, 
about  the  yearly  cycle  and  the  sea- 
sons, about  the  growth  of  plants  and 
the  development  of  animals.  This  kind 
of  knowledge  enables  us  to  adapt  our 
lives  to  our  environment  and  to  antici- 
pate the  future.  Through  it,  we  gain 
our  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  physi- 
cal comforts.  But,  oddly  enough,  this 
useful,  workable  knowledge  has  always 
been  regarded  with  disdain  by  the 
wise  men  of  all  the  ages  of  human 
history.  And  the  people  whose  work 
dealt  with  the  application  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  were  held  in  contempt 
as  social  inferiors — they  were  working 
people! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  form 
of  knowledge  that  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  It  was  the  instrument 
of  the  successful,  nice  people  of  all 
lands  and  all  ages.  Only  the  privileged 
classes  were  permitted  to  become  edu- 
cated in  it.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
was,  and  still  is,  utterly  useless  and 
unworkable.  But  it  has  always  been 
on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
that  the  affairs  of  society  have  been 
guided.  The  'witch  doctors'  invented 
and  propagated  superstition  after  su- 
perstition; and  these  superstitions  were 
laid  down  as  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  lives  and 
beliefs  of  men  were  to  be  moulded  and 
guided.  These  superstitions  were  given 
authority  over  every  phase  of  life, 
both  the  practical  and  the  so-called 
spiritual.  Superstitions  were  invented 
to  account  for  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  events  of  nature,  and  for 
nearly  all  things  in  the  life  of  man. 
Superstitions  were  used  to  influence 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  people 
in  regards  to  birth,  courtship,  mating 
and   death. 
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Hardly  any  phase  of  life  or  any 
event  was  free  from  the  prevailing 
superstitions.  Not  only  the  personal 
lives  of  people,  but  their  social  and 
collective  lives  were  governed  by  them. 
They  entered  into  economics,  govern- 
ing the  use,  the  control  and  the  ex- 
change of  property  and  goods.  Super- 
stitions influenced  government  and  so- 
cial regulation;  it  formed  the  back- 
ground for  the  festivities  and  all  other 
group  actions.  Superstitions  influenced 
one's  subjective  appreciation  of  the 
universe  and  one's  concept  of  man's 
place  in  it.  It  especially  ran  wild  when 
it  came  to  matters  of  health  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  useless 
kind  of  knowledge  is  that  it  takes  such 
a  hold  on  the  thinking  and  emotions 
of  people  that  they  cling  to  the  super- 
stitions and  defend  them  to  the  last 
ditch,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Imagine,  for 
example,  trying  to  eradicate  from  an 
old-fashioned  farmwife  the  superstition 
that  round  eggs  produce  hens  and 
long  eggs  produce  roosters.  She  knows 
that  it  is  true,  not  from  observation 
and  experience,  but  from  faith  in  some- 
body's say-so;  and  she  never  bothers 
to  experiment  or  check  up.  Supersti- 
tions bore  into  one's  thinking  and  emo- 
tions, and  set  up  essentially  permanent 
infestation  there.  Only  a  shock  of  a 
major  magnitude  can  jar  them  loose. 
We  are  all,  more  or  less,  conditioned 
to  believe  in  numerous  superstitions; 
and,  once  the  conditioned  reflexes  are 
established,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
ever  free  ourselves  from  them. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 

The  useful,  workable  knowledge  of 
science,  gained  from  observation  and 
experiment,  almost  always  contradicts 
the  superstitions  in  which  men  have 
believed  for  centuries.  A  bitter  fight 
ensues,  and  science  always  comes  out 
the  victor.  There  have  been  more  than 
three  hundred  major  conflicts  between 
science    and    established    superstition 


over  the  last  three  centuries,  and  su- 
perstition has  lost  every  one  of  them. 
There  are  other  fights  now  in  progress, 
and  others  to  come  in  the  near  future. 
The  chances  are  that  the  majority  of 
you  will  bet  on  the  superstition  every 
time. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  about 
these  present  and  imminent  conflicts 
in  a  moment.  First,  let  us  turn  briefly 
to  another  phase  of  the  subject — the 
behavior  of  human  beings. 

The  actions  of  people  are  governed, 
from  the  outset,  in  three  different 
ways:  First,  by  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  someone  in  a  position  of  power. 
This  may  be  one's  parents,  the  school 
authorities,  the  police  agencies,  mili- 
tary officers,  political  bureaucrats, 
spiritual  advisors  or  some  other  au- 
thority. We  do  many  of  the  things 
we  do  because  someone  tells  us  to. 
That  person  has  the  power  of  reward 
and  punishment  over  us,  and  we  tend, 
more  or  less,  to  obey,  even  though  the 
specified  behavior  is  distasteful  to  us. 
The  propriety  of  this  authority  is 
summed  up  in  the  old  proverb,  'The 
king  can  do  no  wrong'  or  'The  king's 
word  is  law.'  We  have  all  been  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  this  form  of 
influence,  and  although  we  may  have 
resented  it,  we  have  generally  sub- 
mitted to  it,  because  of  the  personal 
inconvenience  that  disobedience  would 
have  brought  upon  us.  But  there  have 
always  been  rebels  who  have  defied 
authority,  and  these  are  becoming 
more   numerous  yearly. 

The  second  type  of  influence  is  insti- 
tuted authority;  that  is,  tradition  or 
law.  In  this  case,  some  code  or  law 
has  been  set  up,  which  specifies  that 
we  behave  in  a  certain  manner  under 
certain  conditions.  For  example,  peo- 
ple are  not  supposed  to  mate  until  a 
certain  ritual  has  been  recited  in  their 
presence.  Or  we  are  not  supposed  to 
go  out  on  the  street  until  we  are  'de- 
cently' covered  by  clothes.  People  ad- 
minister these  traditional  codes  and 
laws;  but  it  is  the  code  and  not  the 
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will  of  the  administrator  that  gives  the 
directions.  Such  influence  is  less  per- 
sonal, but  is  more  deeply  intrenched 
into  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  third  influence  is  that  which  the 
physical  environment  exerts  upon  us. 
We  enter  an  enclosure  through  a  gate, 
for  example,  because  it  is  easier  than 
climbing  over  the  fence.  Or,  we  fol- 
low the  path  across  the  lawn  because 
it  is  shorter  than  walking  around  on 
the  sidewalk.  In  this  respect,  we  tend 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
or  to  do  that  which  promotes  our  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  life.  This  is  the 
type  of  influence  against  which  we 
have  the  least  resentment,  and  with 
which  we  do  not  argue. 

A  man  may  wear  a  straw  hat  in  the 
summer,  (I)  because  his  wife  tells  him 
to,  (2)  because  tradition  specifies  that 
he  should  after  April  15,  or  (3)  be- 
cause the  weather  is  hot  and  humid. 
He  may  argue  against,  and  may  even 
defy,  the  first  two,  but  he  seldom  re- 
sists the  last.  We  ride  the  bus  to  work, 
because  it  is  easier  than  walking;  but, 
if  the  choice  were  between  walking 
and  being  pushed  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
we  would  probably  choose  to  walk. 
Let  us  emphasize,  that  of  the  three 
modes  of  regulating  the  behavior  of 
people — arbitrary  personal  authority, 
instituted  authority,  and  modification 
of  the  physical  environment — the  one 
which  causes  the  least  resentment  and 
the  one  which  is  most  readily  obeyed 
is  the  physical  environment. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  another 
example:  Suppose  you  were  driving  a 
car  down  the  road,  in  a  hurry  to  get 
some  place,  and  you  came  to  a  man 
standing  on  the  side  Who  waved  a  red 
flag  and  shouted,  'Slow  down,'  the 
chances  are  that  you  would  resent  the 
order  and  want  to  argue  about  it. 
Then,  if  you  came  to  a  sign  which  read, 
'Slow  Down,  Police  Order,'  you  would 
still  be  in  an  argumentative  mood,  and 
might  continue  on  your  way.  But,  if 
you  saw  that  the  road  ahead  was  rough 
and  broken,  you'd  slow  down  fast,  and 
no  argument. 

ENVIRONMENT  ALTERS  BEHAVIOR 

Whenever  the  environment  is  al- 
tered, human  behavior  changes  to  ad- 
just  to  it.  Our  ways  of  doing  many 
things,  today,  are  very  different  from 
the  ways  our  grandparents  did  things; 
not  because  authority  has  changed, 
but  because  the  physical  environment 


has  changed.    Let  us  keep  this  prin- 
ciple in  mind  as  we  go  on. 

Now  to  get  back  to  our  discussion 
of  superstition.  In  the  past,  more  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  agriculture  than 
in  any  other  occupation.  They  herded 
flocks  and  tilled  the  soil;  not  because 
they  liked  it,  but  because  it  was  an 
easier  way  of  getting  food,  and  more 
of  it,  than  by  trying  to  recover  it  di- 
rectly from  nature  in  the  wild.  Along 
with  the  useful  knowledge  that  was 
discovered  in  connection  with  the  rais- 
ing of  plants  and  animals  and  prepar- 
ing and  preserving  these  for  food, 
there  developed  a  great  many  super- 
stitions. Some  examples  are  these: 
"Plant  your  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon;  otherwise,  they  will  all  go  to 
tops."  "If  you  want  your  cows  to  have 
spotted  calves,  take  some  willow 
wands,  cut  out  pieces  of  bark  to  make 
them  spotted,  and  stick  them  into  the 
ground  around  the  watering  holes." 
(This  was  supposed  to  influence  the 
pregnant  mothers.)  "If  you  want  rain 
for  your  crops,  gather  together  and 
plead  with  the  gods  to  let  it  pour." 
And  there  is  the  one  about  setting 
round  eggs  under  the  hens  instead  oj 
long  eggs,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  minor  superstitions.  They  were 
never  tested  nor  checked  upon;  but 
were,  nevertheless,  rigidly  believed  in. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  social 
leaders  to  alter  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions; except,  perhaps,  to  add  onto 
them.  This  was  partly  from  ignorance; 
for,  the  authorities  were  versed  in  use- 
less knowledge,  instead  of  useful  know- 
ledge. But,  the  superstitions  were  also 
promoted  and  permitted  because  it 
gave  the  authorities  additional  means 
of  controlling  the  people;  and  anyone 
who  decided  to  ignore  them,  was  sub- 
ject to  punishment  (as  they  still  are, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent).  So,  for 
every  agricultural  problem,  there  was 
some  ritual  to  perform  to  solve  it. 
Many  of  these  superstitions  and  rituals 
still  persist  in  backward  regions  of  the 
earth,  including  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  But,  in  those  areas  where  the 
greatest  advancement  in  agriculture 
has  been  achieved,  superstition  has 
been  abandoned  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement. 

The  reason  for  both  the  advance- 
ment and  the  reduction  in  superstition 
has  been  the  application  of  the  method 
of  science  to  the  problem.  Science  has 
improved  agricultural  production,    be- 


cause it  has  brought  into  use  the 
method  of  observation  and  experiment. 
This  has  resulted  in  better  fertilizer, 
better  types  of  plants  and  animals, 
better  methods  of  raising  them,  better 
methods  of  combating  disease  and 
pests,  more  efficient  harvesting  tech- 
niques, and  improved  means  of  stor- 
age and  preservation.  As  we  advance 
in  agriculture,  the  scientist  comes  into 
the  lead,  and  the  witch  doctor,  the 
politician,  the  philosopher  and  the  'ex- 
perienced' farmer  fade  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  agrobiologist  now  becomes 
the  leader  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  scientist  can  tell  you  how  to 
produce,  on  an  area  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  all  the  food  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  could  con- 
sume. But,  when  promoters  and  poli- 
ticians (like  Herbert  Hoover,  Henry 
Wallace  and  Clinton  Anderson)  are 
put  into  positions  of  authority,  all  we 
get  is  less  to  eat,  and  more  work  to 
go  with  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
hungry,  but  to  be  hungry  and  tired 
both — well,  that  is  the  most  the  poli- 
ticians can  do  for  you!  If  you  want  to 
find  it  out  the  hard  way,  take  their" 
advice  and  plant  a  victory  garden.  If 
you  want  to  eat  well,  and  get  it  with 
the  least  effort,  then  turn  to  science 
for  your  leadership  and  guidance. 

SCIENCE  TAKES  THE  LEAD 

People  used  to  have  peculiar  no- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe 
— as  a  result  of  accepting  superstition 
for  the  explanation  instead  of  relying 
upon  observation  and  experiment.  It 
was  once  supposed  that  the  earth  was 
flat,  with  four  corners  like  a  table;  that 
the  sky  was  a  solid  roof  or  firmament, 
which  was  supported  on  pillars,  and 
that  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars 
moved  across  the  underside  of  this 
firmament.  That  was  until  science  took 
a  hand  in  the  investigation.  Then, 
things  changed  fast.  The  old  supersti- 
tions were  thrown  overboard,  and  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  universe  was  de- 
scribed. Now,  we  have  knowledge 
that  will  work  and  which  we  can  trust. 
When  we  want  to  know  something 
about  the  universe,  we  go  to  the 
astronomer  and  physicist,  not  to  the 
astrologer,  for  the  information.  The 
astrologer  was  a  great  authority  in  his 
day,  but  now  he  is  known  for  an 
ignoramus  and  a  charlatan. 

The  scientists,  likewise,  rescued  the 
earth  from  superstition.  The  geologists 
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studied  the  earth  and  the  forces  at 
work  upon  it,  and  came  out  with  an 
amazing  new  description  of  it.  What 
the  geologists  discovered  was  entirely 
different  from  what  the  witch  doctors 
had  been  dishing  out.  This  upset  the 
witch  doctors;  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  reputation  as  well  as  their 
authority,  and  a  royal  battle  was 
waged.  This  took  place  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  One  point 
of  issue  concerned  the  age  of  the 
earth.  The  old  boys  said  it  was  only 
a  few  thousand  years  old;  the  scientists 
claimed  it  was  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  old.  Facts  won  out  over  super- 
stition, as  they  always  do;  so,  the  age 
of  the  earth  is  not  a  subject  for  debate 
any  more.  As  the  scientists  had  as- 
sumed the  lead  in  the  realm  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  they  also  took  the  lead  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth  and  its  history. 

There  were  similar  controversies 
over  matter  and  energy.  The  super- 
stitions of  the  philosophers  were 
cleaned  out  and  tossed  into  the  ash- 
can;  a  new  system  of  knowledge,  based 
on  facts,  arose.  The  result  has  been 
that  man  has  gained  control  of  matter 
and  has  changed  it  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  forms,  useful  for  al- 
most every  conceivable  purpose.  Such 
things  as  steel,  nylon,  sulfadiazine  and 
lucite  are  products  of  the  scientists' 
investigation  into  matter.  From  their 
study  of  energy,  came  the  steam  tur- 
bine, the  gasoline  engine,  the  electric 
motor,  thermodynamic  heating  and 
the  atom  bomb.  From  the  studies  of 
the  old  authorities,  came  only  the  doc- 
trine of  the  morality  of  human  toil. 

THE  HELPLESS  POLITICIAN 

The  politician  is  going  crazy  trying 
to  maintain  a  position  of  authority  in 
this  society  of  high  energy  transforma- 
tion. He  is  forming  committees  and 
passing  laws,  and  appointing  bureau- 
crats to  positions;  but,  the  politician 
knows  nothing  about  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  use  and  control  of  en- 
ergy, and  so,  he  is  helpless.  We  doubt 
that  there  is  a  politician  in  Washing- 
ton or  Ottawa  who  could  accurately 
describe  the  operation  of  a  gasoline 
engine.  When  it  comes  to  energy, 
scientists  are  in  the  lead;  they  alone 
understand  ft  and  know  how  to  control 
it.  Suppose  it  were  left  up  to  Congress 
to  design  the  power  plant  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  electric  lights — we  would 
be  burning  candles  instead.    When  it 


comes  to  atomic  energy,  the  politician 
is  completely  dazed. 

When  we  move  on  to  problems  and 
questions  concerning  life,  the  scientist 
again  stands  forth  with  the  answers. 
Already,  much  of  the  superstitious  rub- 
bish of  the  ages  has  been  swept  under 
the  carpet.  The  scientist  has  uncovered 
much  of  the  truth  concerning  the  origin 
of  life,  its  nature,  its  history  on  the 
earth  and  the  principles  of  its  behavior. 
There  have  been  some  grand  fights 
with  the  old  guards  of  superstition. 
Not  so  long  ago,  the  biology  teacher 
felt  called  upon  to  prove  the  fact  of 
organic  evolution  in  his  classes;  that  is 
no  longer  necessary,  because  it  is  taken 
for  granted. 

One  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  biologist  has  been  the  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  heredity — how  the 
offspring  resembles  and  differs  from 
its  parents  and  what  causes  it.  He 
has  dispelled  the  superstition  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  and 
the  superstitions  concerning  pre-natal 
influence.  But,  these  things  are  so  re- 
cent, that  there  are  still  many  converts 
to  superstition  who  'just  know'  the 
biologist  is  wrong.  Fortunately,  they 
will  die  out  with  this  generation.  The 
most  shocking  disclosure  of  the  biolo- 
gist was  the  fact  that  man  is  an  animal, 
that  his  structure,  physiology  and  be- 
havior is  remarkably  similar  to  those 
of  dogs,  pigs,  monkeys  and  other  ani- 
mals. We  are  all  used  to  the  idea  now; 
but,  when  it  was  first  disclosed,  it 
created  more  of  a  disturbance  than 
did  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  scientist  has  investigated  the 
causes  and  cures  of  disease  and  sick- 
ness. People  used  to  get  sick,  because 
devils  climbed  inside  of  their  bodies; 
and  the  way  to  get  them  well  was  to 
coax,  bribe,  threaten,  deceive,  harass 
or  embarrass  the  devil  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  leave  the  body.  Now 
that  science  has  taken  the  lead  in  mat- 
ters of  health,  diseases  are  caused  by 
bacteria,  viruses,  chemical  deficien- 
cies or  mal-function  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans. In  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
the  average  length  of  life  in  the  United 
States  has  doubled.  Wherever  the. 
scientist  has  control  over  matters  per- 
taining to  one's  health,  people  are 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  previ- 
ously. The  life-preserving  achieve- 
ments of  science  during  this  last  war 
are  as  amazing  as  the  miracles  of  the 
superstitious.  The  scientific  medical 
doctor  has  taken  the  lead  in  matters 


of  health;  the  witch  doctor,  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  faith  healer  are  on 
the  way  out. 

Science  has  won  its  way  to  leader- 
ship in  all  the  major  branches  of  know- 
ledge, but  one.  When  people  want 
to  know  about  the  stars,  the  planets, 
the  comets  or  cosmic  rays,  they  go  to 
scientists  for  their  information;  they 
have  abandoned  the  witch  doctors  and 
astrologers.  When  they  want  to  know 
about  the  composition  of  the  earth, 
about  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
about  erosion  or  the  weather,  they 
again  go  to  scientists.  When  it  comes" 
to  information  about  matter  and  en- 
ergy, the  scientist  is  once  more  called 
upon  for  the  answers.  For  information 
about  plants  and  animals,  about  breed- 
ing and  cultivation  and  about  the 
processing  of  plants  and  animals  into 
food  and  other  products,  only  the 
scientist  can  give  us  knowledge  that 
we  can  and  will  trust. 

THE  LAST  FRONTIER 

Very  recently,  man  has  turned  to 
the  scientist  for  knowledge  concern- 
ing himself.  Where  man  came  from, 
how  long  he  has  been  here,  what 
causes  him  to  behave  the  way  he  does 
and  what  makes  him  sick  and  gets  him 
well  again,  are  all  questions  which  the 
scientist  must  answer  for  us.  In  all  of 
these  fields  of  knowledge,  the  scientist 
gives  us  information  that  works;  he 
gives  us  the  straight  dope  so  far  as 
he  is  able.  He  does  not  double-cross 
us,  but  is  always  endeavoring  to  find 
more  accurate  information,  to  help  us 
to  live  better  and  longer,  and  to  get 
along  with  each  other  more  peaceably. 

But  the  last  frontier  has  not  yet 
been  thrown  open  to  science,  and  the 
scientists  themselves  seem  reluctant  to 
invade  it,  as  they  did  the  others.  In 
this  realm,  we  turn  not  to  scientists  but 
to  the  witch  doctors — to  superstition 
and  to  double-crossing  charlatans.  This 
field  of  knowledge  is  the  field  of  social 
affairs.  The  control  of  the  means  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
goods  essential  to  life  and  comfort  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  cheats  and  chisel- 
ers;  with  the  result  that  we  have  pov- 
erty, waste,  malnutrition,  burdensome 
surpluses,  famines  and  numerous  other 
unnecessary  ills.  For  information  con- 
cerning economics,  people  go  not  to 
the  scientists,  but  to  the  astrologers  of 
the  Price  System,  the  economists.   The 
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economists  go  through  a  hocus-pocus 
act  and  come  up  with  an  answer  which 
is  almost  always  wrong.  Yet,  the  gul- 
lible businessmen,  politicians  and  gen- 
eral public  keep  going  back  for  more 
of  the  same  old  crystal  gazing. 

An  over-population  in  parts  of  the 
world  gives  rise  to  wars,  famines,  in- 
ternal oppressions  and  mass  extermina- 
tions. Yet,  where  has  science  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  solution  to 
the  population  problem?  Instead  of 
scientists,  we  put  our  trust  in  quacks 
— we  send  such  men  as  Herbert 
Hoover,  Eric  Johnston  and  George 
Marshall  to  make  the  investigations 
and  find  the  solutions — -then,  we  won- 
der why  conditions  get  worse  instead 
of  better. 

When  we  have  problems  in  govern- 
ment, whom  do  we  ask  to  solve  them? 
Scientists?  Don't  be  silly!  We  rely 
upon  superstition  to  give  us  guidance. 
We  give  authority  to  the  witch  doc- 
tors, this  time  in  the  guise  of  politi- 
cians. We  shall  not  waste  time  discus- 
sing the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
processes  by  which  this  authority  is 
acquired  by  the  politicians,  nor  discuss 
how  many  it  should  be  spread  among. 
What  can  it  matter  whether  the  poli- 
ticians are  born  into  their  jobs,  murder 
their  way  into  them  or  are  elected 
to  office  by  a  mob  of  incompetent 
voters?  What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  a  committee  or  a  parliament? 
Superstition,  no  matter  how  it  is  jug- 
gled, never  provides  a  trustworthy 
answer  nor  solves  a  problem. 

TECHNIQUES  UNCHANGED 

We  have  not  improved  our  educa- 
tional techniques  in  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years;  because,  education  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  witch  doctors,  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  scientists.  You  may 
argue  that,  here  and  there,  a  worker 
in  science  has  been  appointed  to  an 
administrative  position  in  the  field  of 
education.  But,  you  will  note  that, 
when  he  is  so  appointed,  he  takes  off 
the  laboratory  gown  of  the  scientist 
and  puts  on  the  robes  of  the  witch 
doctor.  To  look  at  him,  you  are  not 
able  to  distinguish  him  from  a  politi- 
cian; and,  as  such,  he  is  no  better  than 
the  rest.  In  view  of  this,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  students  who  have  gone 
through  our  schools  are  confused  and 
bewildered  by  the  problems  of  the  so- 


ciety? How  can  they  think  straight 
about  social  affairs,  after  being  given 
such  a  strong  dose  of  superstition? 

We  are  not  out  merely  to  poke  a 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  witch  doctors  of 
the  Price  System.  We  do  so  only  with 
the  faint  hope  that  enough  people  will 
be  disturbed  to  the  point  of  investi- 
gating the  matter  further,  and  check- 
ing for  themselves  on  our  conclusions. 
We  care  little  what  the  motive  is, 
whether  it  is  merely  to  become  in- 
formed, or  whether  it  is  to  prove 
Technocracy  wrong. 

Technocrats  are  the  advance  scouts 
in  the  battle  of  the  last  frontier  in  the 
forward  march  of  science.  There  is 
now  in  progress  a  revolution  in  the 
social  field;  this  has  been  inevitable 
since  the  beginning,  but  has  just  now 
entered  a  crucial  phase.  Once  the 
great  revolution  was  started — by  such 
men  as  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton 
and  Francis  Bacon — a  force  was  put 
into  motion  that  could  never  be 
stopped.  This  is  the  force  of  scientific 
investigation  and  discovery.  Its  trends 
have  been  only  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. We  say  this  in  spite  of  the  way 
in  which  the  instruments  of  science 
have  been  used  to  commit  atrocities 
of  unprecedented  magnitude,  when 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  politicians, 
businessmen,  ecclesiastics,  militarists 
and  other  witch  doctors,  who  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  defend  the  domi- 
nance of  superstition  over  the  thinking 
of  people  in  regards  to  social  affairs. 
Scientists  have  never  wilfully  worked 
against  the  welfare  of  mankind;  in  that, 
their  record  is  clear. 

Now,  the  last  bulwarks  of  supersti- 
tion are  being  shaken  by  the  advance 
of  science.  The  tools — the  weapons — 
the  instruments  of  science  are  facts; 
and,  against  facts,  there  is  no  defense. 
Therefore,  we  say  with  assurance  that 
the  last  of  the  witch  doctors  are  wag- 
ing a  losing  fight.  The  Churchills,  the 
Pacellis,  the  Hirohitos,  the  Henry 
Fords,  the  MacArthurs  and  the  Eric 
Johnstons,  with  their  houses  built  on 
the  sands  of  superstition,  cannot  sur- 
vive the  tide  of  events.  We  say  this, 
because  we  know  what  the  probable 
events  are,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
closing  in  fast. 

The  first  progress  of  science  was  in 
a  field  that  was  farthest  remote  from 
man  and  his  personal  affairs.  It  dealt 
with  stars  and  planets.  Although  it 
aroused  much  disturbance  in  academic 
circles,   it  did   not  directly  affect  the 


lives  of  the  common  man.  The  next 
advance,  in  the  field  of  geology,  came 
a  little  closer  to  our  daily  lives.  Still 
its  disturbance  was  not  readily  felt. 
When  science  entered  the  fields  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  our  way  of  life 
began  to  change.  First,  came  the 
steam  engine,  then  the  telegraph,  pho- 
tography, the  telephone,  electric  lights, 
the  gasoline  engine,  motion  pictures, 
radio,  rayon,  plastics,  the  electric  eye, 
sulfa  drugs,  radar  and  the  atom  bomb. 

SUPERSTITION  MUST  GO 

When  science  advanced  into  the 
field  of  biology,  it  came  very  close  to 
us,  and  disturbed  our  ways  of  thinking, 
and  changed  our  way  of  living  in  many 
details.  Now,  the  advance  into  the 
social  field  is  going  to  bring  the  great- 
est change  of  all.  It  will  also  be  the 
toughest  fight  of  all;  for,  the  witch 
doctors  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
last  superstitions  and  their  last  hold  on 
authority  peaceably.  World  War  I, 
the  Great  Depression,  World  War  II 
— these  are  episodes  in  that  struggle 
to  keep  superstition  alive.  Even  worse 
things  are  contemplated.  This  is  a 
fight  to  the  finish:  Science  versus  Su- 
perstition. 

If  the  witch  doctors  hold  the  line  for 
a  while,  what  can  we  expect?  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  which  you  can 
be  sure  of:  The  superstition  of  scarcity 
values  will  be  upheld,  resulting  in  'sur- 
pluses' being  destroyed,  while  people 
are  in  need.  At  present,  the  people 
of  the  world  are  in  severe  need  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  many  other 
things;  yet,  what  is  happening  to  the 
huge  stores  of  supplies  which  the  U.  S. 
Army  piled  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  war?  You  would  be  shocked 
to  find  out. 

Another  superstition  that  will  be  up- 
held is  the  morality  of  toil  for  the 
common  man.  He  is  expected  to  work 
for  a  living — an  absurdity  in  this  age 
of  technology.  Going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  superstition  of  the  morality 
of  toil  is  another  superstition;  this  is 
the  divine  right  of  a  leisure  class  to 
live  as  parasites  on  society.  People 
of  the  leisure  class  may  hold  offices  of 
authority,  but  they  shall  do  nothing 
productive. 

The  superstition  of  voting  politicians 
into  office  by  the  populace  is  one  of 
the  sacred  cows  of  this  system.  The 
efficacy  of  the  technique  in  promoting 
human  welfare  has  never  been  demon- 
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strated.  The  Japanese  are  being  prop- 
erly punished  for  waging  war  upon  us 
by  having  this  superstition  forced  upon 
them.  Technocrats  do  not  compro- 
mise their  intelligence  by  voting  at  a 
political  election. 

Other  superstitions  which  you  will 
be  plagued  with  are:  charity,  taxes, 
debt,  property  and  money.  These  are 
all  parts  of  that  biggest  of  all  Price 
System  superstitions — scarcity  values. 

The  rising  tide  of  technology  on  this 
Continent  is  washing  away  the  sand 
from  under  the  structures  of  the  Price 
System;  and,  if  we  do  not  abandon 
those  structures  in  time,  we  will  crash 
into  chaos.  That  is  the  warning  which 
Technocracy  brings  to  you.  And  that 
is  why  you,  the  people  of  North 
America,  are  important  in  this  social 
change.  For  the  first  time  in  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  a  large  number  of 
people  acting  simultaneously  are 
needed  to  force  a  change.  Up  until 
now,  science  penetrated  into  the  ex- 
isting structure  of  the  status  quo,  un- 
dermining one  superstition  after  an- 
other— quietly  and  relentlessly.  But 
this  last  advance  demands  the  support- 
ing action  of  a  mass  movement  of  the 
people  of  a  continental  area.  It  di- 
rectly affects  our  daily  lives;  so,  we  all 
must  take  part  in  it.  All  the  knowledge 
is  ready  that  is  needed  to  effect  the 
change,  but  a  mass  movement  is 
needed  to  put  it  to  use. 

When  science  conquers  this  last 
stronghold  of  superstition,  these  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  you  can 
expect: 

First,  a  much  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  be  provided  for  all.  Techno- 
cracy's survey  of  the  North  American 
Continent  reveals  that  the  standard  of 
living  for  this  Area  could  be  18  to  20 
times  that  of  the  present  average; 
which  means,  that  everyone  here  could 
have  all  the  goods  and  services  which 
he  could  use.  In  order  to  make  way 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
such  an  abundance,  a  number  of  super- 
stitions will  have  to  be  abandoned; 
such  as,  the  private  ownership  of  pub- 
lic property,  price  values,  business  and 
exchange,  profits  and  money.  A  scien- 
tific system  of  measurement  and  re- 
cording, simple  and  automatic,  would 
replace  the  cumbersome,  inadequate 
system  of  business  and  exchange. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  minimum 
of  toil  for  the  human  being.  The  most 
efficient  and  automatic  equipment 
available  would  be  used  to  do  the 
work,    and   man   could   live,   instead   of 


toil  for  a  living.  Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  abandon  the  superstition  of 
the  morality  of  toil  and  the  nonsense 
of  trying  to  earn  a  living.  It  won't  be 
easy  for  you  to  give  up  those  super- 
stitions. But  it  will  have  to  be  done, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  was  necessary 
for  your  ancestors  to  give  up  many  of 
their  superstitions  in  order  to  make 
way  for  social  progress.  This  will  mean 
that  the  human  being  will  have  a  job 
for  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  for  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  years  during  his  life. 

Third,  one's  life  will  become  fluid, 
rather  than  fixed.  With  a  high  pur- 
chasing power  and  very  little  time  de- 
voted to  a  job,  the  individual  will  fol- 
low various  lines  of  interest,  and  will 
probably  move  around  much  more 
within  the  range  of  human  experience. 
The  particular  activities  will  vary  widely 
with  different  individuals,  for  we  will 
not  all  have  the  same  desires  and  in- 
terests. 

Fourth,  education  will  be  fitted  to 
the  individual,  and  be  devoted  mainly 
to  preparing  him  for  life;  instead  of 
being  devoted  largely,  as  now,  to 
teaching  him  to  believe  in  things  that 
aren't  so.  When  science  takes  the  lead 
in  education,  there  will  be  no  failures. 
Education  is  properly  the  process  of 
developing  one's  talents  and  abilities 
to  flower  into  expression.  Science  will 
work  only  with  what  is  in  the  individual. 
Failure  comes  when  you  try  to  develop 
a  talent  that  isn't  there,  or  when  you 
try  to  exceed  one's  ability  to  learn. 

Fifth,  authoritative  control  will  be 
abandoned  and  functional  control  ex- 
panded to  include  all  operations. 
When  a  person  has  a  job  to  do,  it  will 
be  the  job  that  will  specify  his  func- 
tion, not  some  boss  telling  him  what 
to  do.  The  only  reason  why  there  are 
bridges  on  warships  today  is  be- 
cause the  enlisted  men  are  not  trained 
for  their  jobs.  This  is  done  intention- 
ally, so  that  the  men  will  not 'know 
what  to  do,  and  the  officers  can  then 
show  off  their  authority  by  telling  them 
what  to  do.  The  bridge  is  merely  a 
place  for  the  ship's  officer  to  stand, 
where  he  can  look  down  upon  his  in- 
feriors and  spit  scorn  upon  them.  If 
the  men  were  properly  trained  for 
their  jobs,  everyone  would  know  what 
to  do  under  a  given  condition,  and 
nobody  would  have  to  tell  him.  The 
directors  of  the  ship  would  sit  at  a 
control  panel,  where  messages  would 
be  flashed  to  them  by  signal.  The  di- 
rectors would  interpret  the  data   and 


flash  back  the  state  of  conditions. 
These  conditions  would  specify  the 
action  to  be  followed.  No  one  would 
be  giving  anybody  personal  orders. 

Functional  control  is  already  wide- 
spread where  there  is  a  functional  job 
to  be  done.  If  you  are  a  bricklayer, 
for  example,  nobody  tells  you  how  to 
lay  bricks;  you  know  how.  When  you 
go  on  the  job,  the  blueprint  tells  you 
where  the  bricks  are  to  be  laid.  At 
most,  your  functional  superior,  the 
foreman,  may  assign  you  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  job,  but  he  doesn't  boss 
you.  A  nagging  boss  is  one  thing  you 
will  not  tolerate  in  the  new  social 
order. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
details  of  operations  in  a  scientific 
social  system,  we  welcome  your  ques- 
tions and  your  investigation.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  believe  anything  we 
tell  you.  We  only  ask  that  you  investi- 
gate the  facts,  and  let  the  facts  guide 
you  to  your  conclusion.  We  ask  that 
you  study  the  social  problem  calmly 
and  intellectually,  and  not  arrive  at 
conclusions  from  a  basis  of  emotion- 
alized prejudice.  We  welcome  intelli- 
gence; it  is  the  cock-sure,  superstitious, 
ignoramus  who  gives  us  the  'willies.' 
One  point  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  time  is  short,  so  the  sooner 
you  act,  the  better.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  accept  this  statement  on  faith 
either,  but  to  go  down  to  a  Techno- 
cracy Section  Headquarters  and  take 
a  look  at  the  trend  charts  and  see  for 
yourself.  Then  let  your  intellect  guide 
your  behavior. 

— Wilton   Ivie 

/      /      / 

Congressman  Rankin  (Miss.)  seized 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks derogatory  to  the  request  of 
Washington  streetcar  and  bus  drivers 
who  asked  for  better  wages,  loudly 
stating: 

"There  is  not  one  school  teacher 
out  of  20  in  my  state  who  draws  as 
much  money  as  a  streetcar  conductor 
in  Washington  did  before  the  strike." 

Congressmen  Andersen  (Minn.)  and 
Hoffman  (Mich.)  warmly  'agreed'  with 
this  observation.  Is  it  to  be  assumed 
these  lawmakers  are  pleased  with  the 
low  wages  paid  Mississippi  school 
teachers  or  were  they  sympathizing 
with  them  on  the  theory  that  'misery 
loves  company?' 

—Typographical  Journal,  March  1946. 
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VXX"  Means  More  of  the  Same 


*  S  ELECTION  day  draws  closer, 
J\  the  air  becomes  more  and  more 
^"^  polluted  with  political  verbosity 
to  confuse  and  mislead  the  voters. 
Promises  are  as  numerous  as  ants  at 
a  picnic. 

Remember  the  promises  made  by 
both  political  parties  previous  to  the 
last  Presidential  election:  60  million 
jobs,  abundance  for  everyone,  any- 
thing and  everything  for  the  returning 
veterans,  etc.?  What  became  of  those 
promises?  They  were  fine  political  bait, 
and  the  voters  swallowed  it,  hook,  line 
and  sinker — mostly  sinker. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  the  govern- 
ment— which  works  wonders  on  a  mo- 
ronic mind — so  the  voter  struts  to  the 
polling  place  to  do  his  duty  as  a  part 
of  the  government.  There  he  is  handed 
a  ballot,  about  the  size  of  a  bed  sheet, 
and  is  cautioned  to  use  the  rubber 
stamp  that  is  provided  in  every  voting 
booth. 

He  squares  away  to  do  battle  for  his 
country's  sake,  by  choosing  some  poli- 
tician to  represent  big  business  in  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs.  He  stamps 
an  X  after  the  name  republican  or 
democrat,  depending  upon  which  party 
his  father  was  affiliated  with.  The  bal- 
lot is  void  if  he  puts  any  mark  on  it 
other  than  the  stamped  X„  the  sign  of 
the  illiterate.  Well,  why  not?  This 
makes  it  so  convenient  that  all  illiter- 
ates can  vote,  and  the  more  intelligent, 
beginning  to  realize  that  every  time 
they  vote  they  are  being  played  for  a 
sucker,  stay  at  home. 

We  are  never  allowed  to  vote  on 
anything  that  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
America  or  Americans.  Did  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  Lend-Lease, 
conscription,  OPA,  foreign  loans,  the 
Fair  Employment  Act,  destroying  food 
in  the  30's,  taxes  or  any  other  bill  that 
affects  you  or  your  family?  No!  You 
can  only  vote  for  politicians,  who  are 
interested  only  in  getting  on  (or  con- 
tinuing on)  the  government  payroll — 
politicians  who  legislate  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  powerful  pressure 
groups,  or  lobbyists,  maintained  in 
Washington  by  big  business  to  repre- 
sent their  interests. 

Harold  L.  Ickes  summed  up  the 
'stock  in  trade'  of  our  legislators  in  his 
column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
May  I,  1946,  in  this  way: 

"A  man  no  longer  needs  either  men- 
tal equipment  or  character  to  stand 
some  chance  of  success  in  politics.   AH 


that  is  required  is  a  generous  supply 
of  the  words  'communist'  and  'fellow- 
traveller'  with  which  to  smear  his 
opponents. 

"The  epidemic  misuse  of  these  terms 
today  is  nothing  new,  even  though 
there  are  many  political  thrips  and 
blatherskates  in  congress  who  polish 
this  tactic  on  their  sleeves  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  newness." 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  your  con- 
gressman voted  on  many  vital  issues? 
There  is  no  way  you  can  find  out  from 
any  official  record,  as  the  votes  are 
taken  without  a  roll  call.  This  means 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  votes  is  given 
at  the  end,  but  not  the  vote  of  the 
individual  members.  This  was  the  pro- 
cedure when  the  House  recently  cast 
aside  vital  provisions  of  the  veterans' 
housing  bill.  Lobby  pressure  had  been 
so  severe  that  the  House  avoided  a 
record  vote  on  the  question  of  pre- 
mium payments  to  stimulate  home 
construction.  The  same  procedure  was 
used  recently  in  the  'murder'  of  the 
OPA,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  let- 
ters pouring  into  the  Congressional 
offices  are  about  nine  to  one  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  OPA  without  any 
crippling  amendments.  Who  does  your 
representative  represent,  you  or  the 
NAM?  Pressure  from  the  NAM  and 
other  big  business  groups  was  strong 
and  Congress  obeyed  'its  master's 
voice.'  You  will  never  know  who  voted 
how,  though  you  are  the  government. 

The  Southern  Dairy  Goat  Owners 
and  Breeders  Ass'n  recently  sent  a  pro- 
test to  Washington  against  a  navy 
proposal  to  put  goats  on  a  ship  to  be 
used  in  the  forthcoming  atom  bomb 
experiments.  Good  goats  are  scarce, 
the  association  said,  and  suggested 
that  some  of  the  congressmen  be  used 
as  substitutes.  They  might  have  some- 
thing there.  So,  the  next  time  you  vote 
it  might  be  better  to  vote  for  a  four- 
legged  goat.  At  least  some  of  the  bills 
proposed  by  big  business  would  not 
become  law,  and  it  might  clear  up  the 
old  files  also,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
goat  nourishment  in  old  paper. 

You,  the  American  voter,  know  what 
you  have  received  from  politics  and 
politicians  in  the  past:  unemployment, 
malnutrition,  poverty,  crime  and  dis- 
ease. Have  you  any  reason  to  expect 
anything  different  in  the  future  from  a 
political  Price  System  government,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  same  old  politi- 
cal group?    Remember  that  when  you 


vote  you  are  expressing  your  satisfac- 
tion with  things  as  they  are  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  blessings  mentioned 
heretofore.  If  you  want  more  of  the 
same,  then  cast  your  vote,  for  that  is 
just  what  you  will  receive. 

— Roy  Gilbert 

Government 
Of  the  People 

WHAT  people?  Why,  business 
people  of  course!  The  appen- 
dix to  Monograph  No.  26  of 
the  report  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economics  Committee  on  Economic 
Power  and  Political  Pressures  lists  383 
Pressure  Groups,  National  Organiza- 
tions with  permanent  representatives 
in  Washington.  There  are  numerous 
organizations  which  do  not  appear  in 
this  list,  but  which,  nevertheless,  carry 
on  intensive  lobbying  campaigns. 
These  are  the  organizations  that  tell 
the  politicians  what  to  do.  So,  if  you 
are  an  officer  or  stockholder  in  a  busi- 
ness that  is  represented  in  Washing- 
ton by  one  of  these  pressure  organi- 
zations and  if  its  pressure  is  strong 
enough  to  counteract  other  group 
pressures,  you  can  say  that  you  are 
one  of  the  'of-the-people-by-the-peo- 
ple-for-the-people'  people. 

Want  to  do  a  little  governing?  Well 
let's  look  through  the  list.  Maybe  we 
can  find  something  to  suit  you.  How 
would  you  like  to  join  up  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Bank  Note  Companies, 
American  Golf  Assn.,  or  the  Coal  Ex- 
porters Assn.  of  the  United  States? 
How  about  joining  the  Credit  Men's 
Assn.  or  the  Indian  Rights  Assn.,  Amer- 
ican Banker's  Assn.,  or  the  International 
Hod  Carriers?  Here's  one  that  sounds 
good,  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts 
Committee!  Can  you  sing  'Happy 
Birthday?'  Join  the  National  Assn.  of 
Special  Delivery  Messengers.  Are  you 
a  mother  or  a  baby?  Join  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Mothers  and  Babies. 
Do  you  go  in  for  stone  crushing?  Join 
the  National  Crushed  Stone  Assn.  Oh, 
look!  Here's  a  'doosie,'  National  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning  Assn.  Are 
you  a  stickler  for  precedent?  Here's 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Would 
you  like  to  govern  on  horseback? 
United  States  Cavalry  Assn.  Whoever 
you  are,  wherever  you  are,  there's  a 
pressure  group  ready  for  you.  Sign  up, 
get  in  and  'press'! 

Monograph  No.  26  tells  you  how  it's 
done.   How  you  can,  if  you  are  able  to 
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press  hard  enough,  get  what  you  want 
in  Washington.  You'll  find  that  a  little 
money  is  a  great  help.  The  Association 
of  American  Railroads  has  spent  over 
$100,000,000  on  propaganda  and  lob- 
bying activities. 

This  TNEC  Monograph  does  make 
this  significant  observation:  "There  is 
another  contestant  in  the  struggle  for 
power  which  cannot  be  ignored,  al- 
though it  is  customarily  treated  by  the 
pressure  groups  more  as  an  instrument 
for  securing  and  maintaining  their  own 
control  than  as  a  rival  in  the  contest. 
This  is  the  general  public.  The  public  is 


an  amorphous  mass,  largely  direction- 
less [completely  directionless,  it  may 
be  added,  save  for  the  design  supplied 
by  Technocracy],  often  easily  swayed, 
gullible,  and  easily  misled.  Neverthe- 
less, it  possesses  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial strength  and  an  enormous  deter- 
mination when  it  finds  a  channel  for  its 
energies.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
underrate  mass  opinion,  however  futile 
it  may  seem  at  any  particular  moment 
to  try  to  goad  it  into  effective  action 
in  its  own  behalf." 

— From  the  Coefficient,  bulletin  of 

Section   I,  R.  D.  8342,  Technocracy  Inc. 


The  Flying  Wing 


ON  MAY  1 2,  visitors  to  Northrop 
Field,  Hawthorne,  California, 
viewed  for  the  first  time  the 
Experimental  Flying  Wing  Bomber 
(XB-35)  developed  by  Northrop  Air- 
craft, Inc. 

The  plane,  equipped  with  four  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Major  Wasps,  has  a  wing 
span  of  172  feet,  an  over-all  length  of 
53  feet  and  an  over-all  height  of  20 
feet.  Design  weight  of  the  Wing, 
empty,  is  -451/2  f°nsi  loaded,  81  tons; 
overload  gross  weight,  IO4I/2  tons.  (By 
way  of  comparison,  the  overload  gross 
weight  of  the  B-29  Superfortress  is  65 
tons.) 

Ten  miles  of  electrical  wiring  were 
used  in  the  plane,  to  link  its  four 
engine-driven  alternators  to  the  lights, 
radio  and  to  dozens  of  electric  motors 
which  operate  the  gun  turrets,  landing 
gear  doors,  and  bomb  bay  doors,  land- 
ing gear  and  other  equipment  on  the 
big  plane.  The  four  alternators  can 
turn  out  electricity  at  the  rate  of  120 
kilowatts  an  hour,  more  than  enough 
to    supply    1000  homes. 

Main  advantage  of  the  Flying  Wing 
design  is  its  high  ratio  of  lift  to  drag. 
On  conventional  aircraft  only  the 
wings  contribute  to  lift,  or  buoyancy — 
call  it  weight-carrying  ability  of  the 
aircraft.  The  fuselage,  engine  nacelles, 
tail  surfaces  and  other  extraneous  parts 
contribute  only  to  parasite  drag,  and 
do  not  directly  increase  the  lifting 
power  of  the  aircraft. 

However,  on  the  Flying  Wing,  all 
exposed  sections  of  the  airplane  con- 
tribute to  lift,  with  no  fuselage,  ex- 
posed nacelles  or  tail  to  create  drag 
without  contributing  to  lift.  Thus  the 
Flying  Wing  is  the  closest  possible  ap- 


proach to  the  ideal  'clean'  airplane — 
that  airplane  which  is  most  efficient. 

The  Flying  Wing  design  is  not  new. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  designers, 
including  Mr.  Northrop,  have  been 
aware  of  the  possibilities  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  plane.  But  the 
manufacturers  of  conventional  type 
aircraft  were  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
established  patterns,  and  to  discour- 
aqe  attempts  at  the  development  of 
this  new  idea  which  might  upset  estab- 
lished patterns,  the  Flying  Wing  was 
termed  a  'radical'  development. 

The  American  public,  in  general, 
easily  swayed  by  the  viewpoint  of  busi- 
nessmen, failed  to  recognize  the  poten- 
tial advantage  of  this  new  type  of  air- 
craft. We  say  'the  American  public, 
in   general,'   because  there   are  excep- 


tions. The  Technocrats  for  several 
years  have  publicized  the  need  for 
Flying  Wing  Bombers,  through  the  offi- 
cial literature  of  the  Organization,  by 
way  of  billboards,  newspaper  publicity 
and  other  means. 

Had  Technocracy's  proposal  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  Flying  Wing 
Bombers  been  adopted  at  its  incep- 
tion, many  grueling  months  of  island- 
to-island  hopping  could  have  been 
eliminated.  And  the  beaches  of  these 
far-away  islands  would  not  be  dotted 
with  the  thousands  of  white  crosses 
which  mark  the  final  resting  place  of 
our  American  boys. 

But  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent  is  the  finest  support  given 
to  the  groups  which  are  intent  on  re- 
tarding progress  to  keep  North  Ameri- 
ca's productive  capacity  geared  to 
their    capacity    for    profit. 

Now  that  it  is  too  late,  we  wonder 
if  the  American  people  can  visualize 
the  tremendous  difference  it  might 
have  made  had  we  entered  the  war — 
or  at  least  have  finished  the  war — with 
fleets  of  thousands  of  Flying  Wing 
Bombers.  Had  the  skill  and  engineer- 
ing genius  of  our  aircraft  designers 
and  technicians  been  turned  loose, 
without  consideration  to  price,  profit, 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  and  all  the 
other  restrictions  to  their  progress, 
who  can  say  it  was  too  big  a  job? 

Must  we  remain  a  people  of  little 
vision — a  people  who  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  but  only  backward 
to  the  past? 

— Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.  photo. 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Missing  Merchandise 
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gle  for  the  rich  dues  paid  by  the 
60,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
industry  there  at  this  season  annually. 
Fifty-five  thousand  cases  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
wasted." 

This  time  the  interests  of  the  labor 
unions  come  before  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  Under  our  present 
method  of  operation  it  is  necessary  for 
the  unions  to  conduct  their  business 
on  that  basis. 

Those  who  have  stood  in  line  for 
their  daily  bread — when  they  could  get 
it  daily — should  read  with  interest  this 
item  from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
of  May   12: 

"While  Los  Angeles  housewives 
search  grocery  stores  for  bread,  13,432 
sacks  of  flour — enough  to  make  nearly 
1,750,000  one-pound  loaves  —  yester- 
day were  in  the  dock  warehouses  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  Lines  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  awaiting  shipment  to 
Cuba. 

"The  sacks,  each  holding  100  pounds 
of  the  vital  foodstuff,  were  stamped 
'Caravajal,  Havana,  Cuba.'  They  were 
being  shipped  by  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company  as  part  of  a  private  trans- 
action between  the  company  and  a 
group  of  individual  dealers  in  Havana." 

In  prohibition  days  it  took  an  army 
of  investigators  and  special  agents  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  attempt  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  law.  Most  of 
us  can  remember  what  a  pitiful  farce 
that  enforcement  was.  Today,  America 
is  witnessing  just  such  a  scene  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  OPA  regulations. 
Instead  of  the  liquor  racketeers  we 
have  the  black  market  operator,  and 
instead  of  a  flood  of  bathtub  gin  we 
have  a  forced  scarcity  of  the  very 
things  we  could  have  in  abundance. 
So  long  as  we  insist  on  clinging  to  this 
outmoded  social  system — a  system 
which  can  only  function  in  scarcity — 
then  just  so  long  will  we  have  to  endure 
the  conditions  we  complain  about  so 
vociferously.  Until  we  change  our 
method  of  social  operation  the  answer 
to  the  'mystery  of  the  missing  mer- 
chandise' will  be  that  it  is  being  held 
until  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  it  is 
going  into  the  black  market  at  exorbi- 
tant prices  or  it  just  isn't  being  pro- 
duced. 

Once  again,  as  it  did  in  1929  to 
1939,    Arnerican    'Free    Enterprise'    is 


proving  that  it  cannot  function  except 
with  the  stimulus  of  vast  government 
spending  and  guaranteed  profits  such 
as  kept  it  alive  during  the  war  years. 
The  fulfillment  of  Technocracy's  pre- 
diction that  the  demise  of  the  Price 
System  is  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
time,  is  close  at  hand.  No  political 
expedient  can  change  America's  des- 
tiny; no  change  of  administration  will 
forestall  the  inevitable  collapse  of  this 
Price  System.  The  steady,  unrelenting 
march  of  technology  has  doomed  the 
Price  System  on  the  North  American 
Continent  and  the  only  course  open  to 
Americans  is  to  prepare  for  the  social 
change  which  is  inevitable. 

Many  Americans  think  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  change  political  par- 
ties. Technocrats,  however,  realize  that 
a  far  greater  and  more  fundamental 
change  is  needed  if  we  are  to  survive. 
As  we  increase  our  productive  capa- 
city through  more  complete  automatic 
processes,  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  need  for  manpower,  we  are  forc- 
ing into  existence  a  type  of  society 
new  in  the  history  of  the  human  race — 
a  technological  society,  a  method  of 
social  operation  in  which  business,  poli- 
tics, price  or  profit  have  no  place. 

The  day  when  America  will  have  to 
choose  between  this  form  of  society 
and  social  chaos  has  been  long  fore- 
seen by  Technocracy  and  the  design 
for  such  operation  has  been  prepared 
by  social  engineers.  It  conforms  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  technologi- 
cal age  in  which  we  live  and  is  ready 
for  installation  whenever  the  people  of 
North  America  demand  it.  When  this 
design — the  American  Technate — is  in- 
stalled we  will  have  ushered  in  the  age 
of  abundance  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  and  the  citizens  of  this 
Area  will  be  assured  of  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known.  Short- 
ages, such  as  exist  today,  will  be  im- 
possible because  production  will  be 
geared  to  consumption  instead  of  pur- 
chasing power.  It  will  depend  upon 
demand  and  not  upon  the  profit  to  be 
made.  All  our  present  political  and 
business  interferences  to  the  free  flow 
of  goods  to  the  consumer  will  have 
been  swept  away  and  Americans  will 
realize,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
full  meaning  of  economic  security.  Not 
merely  freedom  from  want,  but  com- 
plete economic  security  throughout 
their  lives  with  an  abundance  of  physi- 


cal goods  which  in  all  probability  could 
not  be  fully  used. 

This  is  the  New  America  which  is 
ready  for  you  whenever  you  want  it. 
It  is  not  merely  something  which  might 
be  possible  in  the  future — something 
to  dream  about — but  a  New  America 
which  our  technological  development 
and  natural  resources  make  possible 
now— TODAY!  The  design  is  worth 
investigating  and  the  time  is  short. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  begin  that  in- 
vestigation NOW!  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late! 

— Leslie  Bounds 


If  You  Don't  Like  It, 
Do  Something  About  It! 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2) 

society,  then  we  will  see  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  the  strikes  and  the  finagling  of 
business  which  seem  so  important 
today. 

Under  our  present  social  structure  it 
is  essential  to  Labor  that  efforts  be 
made  to  increase  the  take-home  pay 
of  its  members;  it  is  just  as  important 
for  Business  to  use  every  method  at 
its  disposal  to  maintain  its  profit.  And 
so  the  strike,  which  is  Labor's  only 
effective  weapon,  ends  when  Labor 
wins  its  demand  for  higher  wages,  and 
Business  wins  its  demand  for  higher 
prices.  The  result:  Labor  and  Business 
effect  a  compromise  —  the  consumer 
pays  higher  prices. 

Why  not  quit  this  'shadow  boxing1 
and  act  like  intelligent  people?  We 
have  passed  the  stage  in  our  history 
when  it  was  necessary  to  struggle  to 
produce  enough  for  our  needs.  We 
now  have  only  to  distribute  the  abund- 
ance we  can  have  when  present  re- 
strictions are  removed;  we  have  only 
to  demand  that  a  scientifically-de- 
signed social  mechanism  be  installed 
on  this  Continent. 

We,  the  American  people,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  we  grum- 
ble about.  Don't  try  to  blame  it  on 
Business,  the  Politicians,  the  Labor 
unions  or  any  group  of  foreigners.  We 
get  just  what  we  take,  and  if  we  are 
willing  to  accept  poverty,  strikes, 
shortages  and  all  the  other  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  Price  System,  that  is  just 
what  we  will  continue  to  get. 

If  you  don't  like  it,  do  something 
about  it  now! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  ot 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/"  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY,    a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion of  American  citizens,  until  1930  the  Technical  Alliance  of  North 
America,  a  research  organization  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1920 
by  engineers,  scientists  and  economists.   In  1933,  the  Technocracy  group 
became  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
later  growth  as  a  nation-wide  membership  followed. 

The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is  founded  on  what  is  described 
as  'a  new  technique  of  mensuration,'  first  devised  and  applied  to  the 
physical  operation  of  a  geographical  area  by  Howard  Scott.  This  tech- 
nique of  social  analysis  and  operations  is  described  as  an  engineering  or 
technological  method  as  contrasted  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
methods  of  the  politician,  business  man,  or  humanitarian.  Technocracy 
is  not  a  moral  political  philosophy  but  is  the  statistical  mechanics  of  area 
operation. 

The  activities  of  Technocracy  are  of  an  educational  nature;  the 
organization  conducts  study  classes  among  its  members.  Magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  published  and  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

— Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
1944  edition. 


' — "Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that 

it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in 

complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord   with  the  age  in  which  we 
i-      ii     i 
live.  — 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 

1 939- 1 940- 1 94 1  editions. 
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Here  Is  Your  New  Leadership! 


EXCEPTION  to  the  rule  that  the  policies  of  political 
parties  are  at  variance  was  forcibly  brought  to  light 
recently  when  Samuel  Grafton,  in  his  column  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  observed  that  it  is  peculiar  that  at 
the  present  time  the  two  major  parties  are  "in  complete 
agreement  on  precisely  those  administration  policies  which 
have  been  complete  disasters  during  the  past  year."  Mr. 
Grafton  went  on  to  list  those  policies:  handling  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  world  food  famine  and  our  relations  with 
Russia. 

In  closing  his  article,  he  stated:  "That  both  parties  should 
agree  on  these  failures,  with  such  elaborate  courtesy,  shows 
our  present  crisis  of  leadership  is  not  confined  to  either 
party,    but   is    national. 

"We  are  in  a  true  period  of  laq,  or  saq.  of  political 
dowdiness;  of  fear  running  so  deep  that  neither  party  has 
a  single  major  affirmation  to  lay  on  the  table  or  make  a 
case  for. 

"When  some  of  the  qreatest  failures  on  record  go 
unauestioned  by  the  opposition,  Americans  are  entitled  to 
look  about  them,  and  into  their  hearts,  for  new  sources  of 
inspiration   and   guidance." 

We  do  not  know  to  what  'sources'  Mr.  Grafton  refers, 
but  we  agree  with  him  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  look  elsewhere  for  leadership  than  to  the  two 
major  parties,  or  to  any  other  political  party.  Technocracy 
has  long  pointed  out  that  no  political  party  is  capable  of 
instituting  a  design  of  social  operation  on  this  Continent 
which  will  insure  abundance  and  security  to  all  citizens.  No 
political  party  has  ever  been  known  to  vote  itself  out  of 
existence  to  make  way  for  any  social  change  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  status  of  the  people. 

Soon,  very  soon,  there  must  rise  on  this  Continent  a  new 
leadership.  This  leadership  exists  today  across  this  broad 
land  of  ours  in  the  personnel,  not  of  the  debt  merchant  or 


the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but  in  that  personnel  which 
daily  in  every  walk  of  life  is  designing,  constructing  and 
operating  the  physical  equipment  of  this  Continent. 

The  foremost  specification  in  the  statesmanship  of  the 
New  America  is  a  knowledge  of  precision  control  of  all 
energy-consuming  devices.  Under  the  hazardous,  interfer-" 
ence,  political  control  of  this  Price  System,  technology — 
drafted  into  service  by  the  System  for  the  further  reduction 
of  physical  costs — has  developed  a  methodology  of  control 
which  is  the  most  sensitive  and  accurate  ever  devised  by 
man.  It  is  in  use  today  in  every  high-tension  transmission 
system  and  in  every  high-speed,  continuous  straight-line 
production  system. 

It  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  extended  to  give  a 
balanced-load  control  of  all  Continental  operations.  It  is  the 
only  system  that  has  as  its  inherent,  impersonal  objective 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  man.  It  cannot  be  operated 
by  morons,  nor  by  an  undisciplined,  unorganized  mob,  nor 
by  sincere  self-seekers  wishing  to  do  someone  else  good  for 
their  own  betterment. 

The  balanced-load  system  of  Continental  control  cannot 
be  bribed  or  gypped,  and  personal  favoritism  doesn't  count 
in  its  operation;  being  somebody's  son  or  brother-in-law 
won't  get  you  anywhere.  Personal  influence  will  be  of  no 
use  except  as  an  amusing  pastime.  The  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  such  a  Continental  system  will  not  be  gauged  by 
his  bank  account,  his  bonds,  or  the  pleasing  personality  of 
his  Arrow-collar  appearance,  or  his  nicety  in  rendering 
Emily  Post  amenities.  The  success  of  the  individual  will  be 
determined  solely  by  his  capacity  for  competent  functioning 
in  phase  with  the  balanced-load  operation. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America  calls  for  a 
government  to  be  instituted  among  men  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  planning  and  directing  the  technological  devel- 
opment of  this  Continent  so  that  the  potential  abundance 
of  America  shall  be  created  for  and  distributed  to  all. 
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Let's  Feed  Americans  First! 


Restricted  distribution  of  food  on  the  North  American  Continent,  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  feed  the  huge  populations  abroad,  would  result  in  an  under- 
mining of  the  health  of  our  own  people.  Could  it  be  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do? 


IF  WE  were  to  accept  at  face  value 
the  organized  ballyhoo  of  the  press 
and  radio,  we  would  learn  that  the 
American  people  are  eating  far  too 
much  and  that  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  not  eating  enough. 
While  we  are  inclined  to  question  the 
over-adequacy  of  the  American  diet, 
we  have  no  doubts  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  diets  of  'Europe  and  Asia. 
But  there  is  one  thing  we  would  like  to 
have  clarified.  What  is  the  motive 
back  of  this  organized  propaganda  for 
feeding  Europe  and  Asia?  Consider- 
ing those  who  are  giving  it  the  strong- 
est support,  and  in  view  of  their  past 
record,  the  motive  must  be  something 
quite  different  from  purely  humanitar- 
ian interest.  A  brief  reminder  of  the 
operating  characteristics  of  the  Price 
System,  as  the  game  is  played  in  North 
America,  should  not  be  amiss  at  this 
time. 

The  American  politicians  over  the 
past  several  decades  have  followed  a 
consistent  policy,  with  variations  only 
in  details.  The  objective  of  that  policy 
has  been  to  maintain  scarcity  on  this 
Continent,  with  the  intention  of  up- 
holding price  values.  That  this  should 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  health, 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  does  not  concern  them.  In 
the  face  of  America's  rising  abun- 
dance, this  policy  has  taken  these  three 
general  lines  of  action: 

(1)  Destruction  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced 

(2)  Curtailment  of  production 

(3)  Shipping  it  off  the  Continent 
This  indictment  against  the  Ameri- 
can politicians,  separately  and  as  a 
whole,  must  forever  blacken  the  history 
of  this  Continent:  They  sold  out  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  for 
the  sake  of  upholding  price  valuesl 
But  the  politicians  are  not  alone  in  this 
sellout  (if  that  is  any  consolation  to 
anybody);  for,  they  acted  largely  as 
the  hired  stooges  of  business. 

Some  parts  of  the  program  of  de- 
stroying produce  were  so  conspicuous 
that  they  came  to  the  attention  of  the 


American  people  in  general.  Much  of  it 
was  more  subtle  and  less  readily  recog- 
nized. Whatever  might  be  said  against 
Henry  Wallace,  this  much  can  be  said 
for  him:  He  administered  the  wanton 
waste  of  America's  food  supply  so 
openly  and  on  such  a  vast  scale  that 
even  the  most  indifferent  American 
was  aroused  to  resentment.  (Perhaps, 
because  he  lacked  subtlety,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  never  since  been  in  high  favor 
among  the  Price  System  big  shots  of 
this  Continent.)  The  recent  world  war 
enabled  the  waste  to  be  carried  out 
in  remote  and  inconspicuous  parts  of 
the  world  or  to  be  obscured  at  home 
by  "military  secrecy.'  But  no  one  who 
has  kept  informed  about  what  is  going 
on  has  any  doubts  about  its  con- 
tinuance. 

A  more  subtle,  but  just  as  effective, 
form  of  destruction  is  that  which  is 
carried  out  under  business  direction 
during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
We  refer  to  the  well-known  practice  of 
degrading  the  quality  of  goods  pro- 
duced so  that,  although  they  appear 
new  and  shiny  when  taken  from  the 
merchants'  store  rooms,  they  are  al- 
ready half  (and  we  are  conservative) 
worn  out.  This  applies  to  goods  all 
along  the  line,  from  flashlight  bulbs  to 
automobiles.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  further  sabotage  of  the 
American  living  standard  achieved 
through  the  production  of  inferior 
models  of  things  when  superior  designs 
are  at  hand. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  SCARCITY 

The  curtailment  of  the  production 
and  procurement  of  essential  supplies 
also  takes  on  several  variations.  Quotas 
of  production  imposed  upon  the 
American  farmer,  along  with  pleas  for 
further  voluntary  curtailment,  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us.  Sugar,  eggs,  wheat, 
milk,  corn,  meat  and  cotton  all  come 
under  this  form  of  political  ban.  Re- 
striction of  available  imports  is  also 
right  in  line  with  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  scarcity.    Tariffs  against  im- 


ports is  one  of  the  devices  which  has 
long  been  in  use.  Another  is  import 
quotas.  (What  restrictions  does  our 
government  now  impose  against  the 
import  of  much-needed  sugar?  If  you 
have  a  trusting  faith  in  politicians  and 

E refer  not  to   be  disillusioned,   don't 
»ok  it  up!) 

The  supplementary  device  of  getting 
the  goods  off  this  Continent  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  urgent,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  trie  upholders  of  scarcity 
values,  as  our  mounting  productive 
capacity  makes  scarcity  more  difficult 
to  maintain.  Export  of  goods  from  this 
Continent  has  always  been  encour- 
aged. Export  has  been  subsidized,  it 
has  been  given  price  advantages,  and 
it  has  never  been  handicapped  by 
tariff  restrictions.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
we  have  never  exported  more  than  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  produc- 
tion, except  in  time  of  world  war. 

One  ot  the  first  acts  of  the  New 
Deal  was  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  foreign  gold  spent  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  encourage  exports.  But  never  is 
the  export  business  brighter,  nor  the 
brilliance  of  scarcity  values  more  glit- 
tering, than  in  time  of  world  war. 
Twice  within  the  lifetime  of  most  adults 
now  living  have  we  had  this  experience, 
and  twice  (coincidentally)  have  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  been 
economically  brightened. 

This  talk  of  an  impending  war 
against  the  only  remaining  power  ca- 
pable of  engaging  us  in  a  first-class 
conflict  is  not  just  idle  speculation,  nor 
does  it  arise  from  any  real  concern 
about  the  future  of  'small,  peace-loving 
nations,'  but  it  has  its  roots  in  the 
Price  System  of  North  America,  where 
they  are  being  carefully  cultivated  and 
nourished.  For,  a  world  war  is  the  final 
exhaust  valve  for  the  catastrophe  of 
imminent  abundance.  War  creates  de- 
struction and  famine  abroad,  which  we 
are  somehow  duty-bound  to  restore, 
not  to  mention  the  vast  quantity  of 
expendable  materiel  that  must  go  to 
feed   the   fighting. 
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"The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  bom- 
barded with  the  propaganda  that  national  welfare  and  national  pros- 
perity can  be  maintained  and  expanded  only  by  a  greater  inter- 
nationalism of  world  trade,  world  finance,  world  politics  and  world 
relief,  blessed  by  a  subsidized  world  ecclesiasticism  for  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  souls  of  the  economically  depressed.  .  .  .  Business  and 
politics,  in  the  midst  of  this  deluge  of  'globaloney'  propaganda,  are 
scheming  to  enlist  the  people  of  this  Continent  as  crusaders  to  rescue 
the  world  from  want  and  fear,  but  never  once  do  they  propose  an 
operating  design  to  save  this  Continent  from  want  and  fear. 

"Technocracy  takes  its  stand  that  there  is  only  one  proposal  that 
should  be  placed  before  the  people  of  this  Continent;  namely,  that 
until  the  physical  operations  of  the  Continent  of  North  America  are 
so  designed  as  to  produce  and  distribute  abundance  to  all  and  to 

firovide  a  guaranteed  annual  income  from  birth  to  death,  all  proposals 
or  international  betterment  are  the  cheapest  hypocrisy  and  delusion 
with  which  North  Americans  can  be  insulted." 

— From  the  article,  'The  Crusades  for  International  Salvation,' 
prepared  by  Continental  Headquarters,  Technocracy  Inc., 
reprinted   in  the  July    1944  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT. 


In  the  two  world  conflicts  to  date, 
we  have  started  out  by  following  the 
profitable  course  of  remaining  'neu- 
tral' and  selling  to  both  sides.  But,  as 
the  course  of  the  war  approached  a 
probable  conclusion  and  our  increasing 
productive  capacity  was  running  the 
risk  of  losing  its  customers,  we  have 
taken  the  still  more  profitable  course 
(coincidentally  with  the  necessity  of 
defending  our  liberty)  of  entering  the 
war  on  the  losing  side.  In  addition  to 
whatever  else  was  gained,  or  whatever 
else  was  necessary,  this  course  was 
good  for  business.  It  helped  to  get 
more  goods  off  the  Continent,  and  so 
was   in   line  with   our  political  policy. 

Now,  the  Second  World  War  is  over 
and  our  shipments  abroad  have  been 
falling  off.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
a  much  increased  productive  capacity 
at  home,  which  business,  with  some  help 
from  the  labor  unions,  has  been  fairly 
successful  in  keeping  stalled.  While  the 
actual  destruction  of  property  has 
fallen  off,  the  same  result  is  being 
achieved  to  a  large  degree  by  piling 
up  goods  and  materials  and  letting 
them  rot  or  otherwise  deteriorate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business, 
hoarded  stuff  is  just  as  qood  as  de- 
stroyed stuff,  except  for  minor  techni- 
cal differences  and  the  potential  dan- 
ger that  it  might  be  unhoarded.  The 
one  thing  that  is  most  difficult  to  cur- 
tail and  to  hold  out  of  use  is  food- 
stuffs. The  famine  abroad  is  just  what 
the  doctor  ordered  for  this  emergency 


at  home.  Now  we  have  a  bona  fide 
excuse  (and  a  humanitarian  one  at 
that)  for  dumping  our  food  and  creat- 
ing a  scarcity  at  home.  What  could 
be  better  for  price  values? 

Technocrats  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  inhuman.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon reactions  of  people,  on  being 
introduced  to  Technocracy's  program 
of  abundance,  is  this  remark:  'It's  too 
good  to  be  true!"  Nor  do  Technocrats 
take  a  cold-blooded  attitude  toward 
the  sufferings  of  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  their  professed 
interest  in  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent only.  But,  even  so,  let  us  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  business  and  po- 
litically sponsored  humanitarian  emo- 
tionalism that  is  being  spewed  forth  at 
this  time.  Let  us  view  this  problem 
intellectually  and  realistically.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  it. 

A  world  famine  has  long  been  a 
pending  probability.  The  war  was  not 
instrumental  in  creating  it,  but  merely 
in  bringing  it  to  a  sudden  focus.  The 
basis  for  this  probability  has  been  the 
rate  of  population  growth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  food  supply.  More  than 
half  of  the  world's  population  lives  in 
areas  whose  source  of  food  is  inade- 
quate. Even  in  'good'  times,  the  aver- 
age diet  of  those  areas  is  hardly  above 
the  minimum  standards  for  survival  and 
far  below  the  optimum  needs  of  the 
human  body.  A  downward  oscillation 
in   the  food   supply   could   have  only 


one  result;  and  to  send  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver abroad  to  watch  the  people  starve 
can  in  no  way  alter  the  Malthusian 
doctrine. 

What  shall  be  America's  policy  in 
the  face  of  this  trend?  There  are  two 
phases  to  the  problem — the  immediate 
phase  and  the  long  range  phase.  The 
sentimentalists  (carrying  the  banner  for 
the  upholders  of  scarcity  values)  would 
have  us  pour  forth  our  food  supplies 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  in  every 
extra-Continental  part  of  the  world, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  at 
home  or  abroad.  Let  us  see  what  those 
consequences  would  be. 

Restricted  distribution  of  food  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  feed 
the  huge  populations  abroad,  would 
result  in  an  undermining  of  the  health 
of  the  people  here,  such  as  was  so 
startlingly  revealed  by  the  recent  na- 
tionwide physical  examinations  of  the 
Army  inductees  following  the  decade 
of  the  'hungry  thirties.'  Yes,  we  could 
tighten  our  belts  and  we  could  all  be- 
come physical  wrecks,  even  more  than 
we  are,  and  still  remain  alive.  But 
would  that  be  a  sound  national  pro- 
cedure? Is  it  the  humanitarian  thing 
to  do?  Even  now,  there  are  millions 
of  people  on  this  North  American 
Continent  suffering  the  debility  and 
distress  of  malnutrition.  Shall  this  be 
continued  and  more  added  to  it?  This 
is  for  sure:  Americans  would  not  bene- 
fit from  such  a  program. 

How  about  the  rest  of  the  world's 
people?  Southern  Asia  and  much  of 
Europe  have  more  people  than  their 
areas  can  support.  These  areas  have 
no  program  of  population  control;  but, 
to  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  maintaining  a  high  birth 
rate.  (We  shall  not  indulge  in  philoso- 
phical speculation  as  to  the  possible 
spiritual  blessings  to  be  derived  from 
more  people  being  born  than  can  sur- 
vive. We  shall  treat  it  simply  as  a 
physical  problem.)  This  means  that  any 
increase  in  the  food  supply  will  result 
only  in  more  population.  The  nutri- 
tional standards  will  not  rise.  There  will 
just  be  more  millions  of  people  facing 
starvation  than  before.  So,  sending 
food  supplies  to  such  areas  would 
serve  merely  as  a  temporary  opiate 
and  would  in  no  way  cure  the  disease. 
Rather,  it  would  intensify  the  prob- 
lem, causing  it  to  become  even  more 
acute  in  the  future.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  holocaust  of  war  and  mass 
extermination    set   off    by  over-popu- 
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lated  areas  seeking  'lebensraum.'  That 
much  we  can  learn  from  history. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  being 
good  Samaritans,  as  the  sentimentalists 
would  have  us  be,  why  do  we  not  open 
our  borders  to  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion, on  the  principle  that  it  is  simpler 
to  bring  the  people  to  the  food  sup- 
ply than  it  is  to  take  the  food  to  the 
people?  Then  we  could  join  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  'blessings'  of  over- 
population, hunger  and  poverty.  It 
would  then  truly  be  'One  World.'  Is 
that  what  you  want? 

OUR  PROPER  ROLE 

Assuming  that  a  healthful,  well-fed 
people  is  the  desirable  condition  for 
the  world's  population,  the  long  range 
solution  lies  in  establishing  a  balance 
between  the  population  and  the  food 
supply.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways:  (I)  Reducing  the  population 
in  the  over-populated  areas,  and  (2) 
increasing  the  production  of  food. 

Since  North  America  is  not  faced 
with  an  over-population  problem,  the 
first  way  does  not  concern  us  directly. 
It  is  hardly  fitting  that  we  go  forth  and 
forcibly  exterminate  or  reduce  the  fer- 
tility of  the  people  in  Europe  and  Asia 
toward  the  end  of  reducing  the  popu- 
lation— even  if  we  were  able.  Over- 
population is  a  problem  for  the  people 
of  those  continents  to  solve.  Our 
proper  role  would  be  one  of  advising 
them  to  solve  it,  and  furnishing  them 
with  what  information  we  have  as  to 
the  most  suitable  techniques.  Until  a 
program  of  population  control  is  in- 
stituted in  Europe  and  Asia,  our  hu- 
manitarian actions  can  have  only  frus- 
trating results. 

If  the  agricultural  production  of 
North  America  were  technologically 
designed  and  operated  on  a  Conti- 
nent-wide basis  and  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  and  techniques  applied,  our 
output  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  could  be  greatly  increased. 
Similar  applications  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  result  in  still  greater 
world  production.  This  would  help 
solve  the  hunger  problem,  but  would 
be  contrary  to  what  our  politicians 
want.  What  they  want  is  less  produc- 
tion here,  and  more  demand  for  our 
produce  from  abroad. 

Our  humanitarian  impulses  cry  out 
with  sympathy  for  hungry  and  suffer- 
ing people  wherever  they  may  be.  We 
are  even  inspired  when  prompted  with 
sufficient   ballyhoo,    to    contribute 
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enough  baskets  of  food  to  provide  one 
good  meal  per  year  to  our  own  desti- 
tute Americans.  Therefore,  let  us  live 
up  to  our  'finer  instincts'  and  give  our 
surpluses,  when  and  if  we  locate  any, 
to  the  people  who  are  really  in  need. 
(By  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  this  Con- 
tinent should  fatten  the  British  and 
American  Germans  more  than  the  Rus- 
sians fatten  their  Germans,  for  pure 
political  purposes.)  But,  along 
providing  fdod  for  the  truly  hungry 
people,  should  go  the  notification  that 
we  are  not  going  to  set  ourselves  up 
as  a  permanent  Santa  Claus  —  that 
after  this  they  must  solve  their  own 
problems,  with  a  minimum  of  physical 
assistance  from  this  Continent.  Let  us 
notify  them  that  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  institute  and  maintain  popu- 
lation checks;  and  that  it  is  primarily 
their  responsibility  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  own  areas.  That  would 
be  the  best  humanitarian  gesture  of 
a  lasting  nature  that  we  could  make. 

In  December,  1943,  Fortune  Maga- 
zine made  the  prediction  that  when 
the  Germans  and  Japs  stopped  trying 
to  kill  us,  it  would  be  harder  for  most 
Americans  to  keep  alive  than  it  was 
then.  In  this  one  instance,  the  march 
of  events  has  fulfilled  this  magazine's 
prediction.  For  some  strange  reason, 
eating  is  now  more  difficult  than  dur- 
ing the  worst  part  of  the  war.  The 
average  income  has  declined;  food 
prices  have  risen.  In  seeking  removal 
of  the  OPA  ceilings,  the  restaurants, 
through  their  lobby,  complain  that  the 
volume  of  their  business  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  and  they  want  permis- 
sion to  charge  higher  prices  for  meals 
to  offset  the  decline  in  profits.  Could 
it  not  be  that  their  business  has  de- 
clined as  a  result  of  their  present  ex- 
horbitant  prices  and  the  poor  quality 
of  their  food? 

A  trip  to  the  grocery  store  by  the 
consumer  is  no  more  satisfying  than  a 
trip  to  the  restaurant.  Here  he  is  like- 
wise confronted  with  exhorbitant 
prices,  poor  quality  and  scarcity  of 
essential  items.  Trie  size  of  bread 
loaves  is  now  being  reduced  (when  you 
can  get  one)  and  the  amount  of  bread 
being  served  in  restaurants  is  being 
curtailed — with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  price?    Oh,  yeahl 

The  other  day,  we  overheard  an 
elderly  man  on  trie  city  bus  make  this 
remark:  "We'll  never  see  good  times 
again  in  our  lives."  This  typifies  the 
defeatism  of  old  age  when  confronted 
with  a  new  situation.   It  is,  further,   a 


challenge  to  Youth  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  so.  The  Youth  of  Amer- 
ica, which,  with  obsolescent  equipment 
and  outmoded  techniques,  was  able  to 
mobilize  and  defeat  the  armies  of  fas- 
cism, will  not  yield  to  the  defeatist 
cries  of  defeated  old  men.  We  play 
the  Youth  to  come  through  again,  this 
time  to  win  the  battle  of  the  peace 
against  scarcity,  malnutrition,  disease 
and  sudden  death  at  home. 

If  you  could  spend  five  dollars  per 
day,  per  individual,  for  food,  even  at 
present  high  prices,  you  could  eat 
pretty  well  (except,  perhaps,  in  a  few 
swank  localities).  You  would  not  have 
much  to  complain  about,  providing 
there  was  food  available.  "Oh,  that's 
too  good  to  be  true!"  you  no  doubt 
exclaim,  in  the  same  way  that  many 
Americans  do  when  Technocracy  offers 
them  abundance.  Yes,  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true,  except  for  a  tiny  minority, 
under  the  Price  System.  But  it  is  well 
within  the  ability  of  this  Continent  to 
provide  this  abundance  for  its  present 
population.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
technological  direction  of  the  produc- 
tion, preparation  and  distribution  of 
our  foodstuff. 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprints 
ready  for  this  direction.  The  means  of 
putting  it  into  effect  are  at  hand.  All 
that  is  needed  is  your  consent.  More- 
over, we  predict  that,  once  this  tech- 
nological design  is  installed,  you 
will  not  trade  the  food  you  then  have 
for  what  you  could  now  get  for  five 
dollars  per  day;  for,  then,  food  would 
be  prepared  to  nourish  and  satisfy  the 
human  body,  not  prepared  to  yield  a 
maximum  profit  to  business.  At  the 
same  time  we  enjoy  this  abundance 
of  food,  we  could  also  raise  more  for 
export,  if  we  so  desired,  than  we  have 
ever  exported  before. 

Shall  we  feed  Americans?  What  do 
you  say?  The  next  move  is  up  to  you. 
Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 

— Wilton  Ivie. 

/      /      / 

I  will  wager  that  if  Hoover,  or  any 
of  the  gentlemen-sent  to  observe  starv- 
ing Europe,  would  go  around  the  tene- 
ment section  of  almost  any  city  in  this 
country — and  I  might  even  say  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — and  look  hard  enough, 
he  would  find  isolated  cases  of  distress 
equally  as  bad  as  any  he  saw  over 
there. 

— From  a  Letter  to  th»  Editor  of  Labor, 
May  25,  1946. 
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Join  Technocracy  Now! 


There  is  a  place  for  you  to  function,  doing  your  part  in  the  only 
Organization  on  this  Continent  preparing  for  an  abundant  America 


"Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs 
In  her  order,  will  still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  assist  In  building  up  a  new  creed  by  which 
man  can  live." 

— John   Morley,   British  statesman 
and  author— 1838-1923. 


TECHNOCRACY— new,  startling,  fundamental 
— has  invaded  the  minds  of  North  Americans 
with  unparalleled  positiveness  and  force.  Its 
original  research  summary,  a  direct  statement  of 
facts  about  the  critical  period  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  aroused  the  world. 

Technocracy  proposes:  That  this  Continent  has 
the  resources,  the  equipment  and  the  trained  per- 
sonnel to  produce  and  distribute  a  guaranteed 
abundance  of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  unsurpassed  free- 
dom and  leisure;  and  that  this  can  be  achieved  only 
by  a  new  form  of  social  organization — technological 
operation  on  a  Continental  scale.  It  means  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  social  opera- 
tion. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abundance 
and  chaos  must  be  made  soon  and  it  must  be  made 
by  an  American  majority.  Technocracy's  function  is 
to  inform  North  Americans  of  their  coming  social 
responsibility.  The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands  intelligent 
organization  now. 

Technocracy  offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the  Ameri- 
can citizen — and  awaits  your  investigation! 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 
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The  membership  of  Technocracy  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  Continent.  Its  activi- 
ties are  varied,  offering  an  opportunity  for  func- 
tion to  every  member.  On  these  pages,  and  on 
the  front  cover,  we  offer  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
these  activities  which   are  performed  voluntarily. 

Public  lectures  are  arranged  by  the  Sections, 
either  individually  or  by  combined  effort.  The 
speakers  and  other  personnel  participating  in  these 
meetings  are  trained  in  the  Sections  through  the 
regular  Study  Classes  and  special  Public  Speaking 
Classes. 

The  publication  and  distribution  of  Technocracy's 
official  literature  offers  an  outlet  for  a  wide  range 
of  ability — writing,  editing,  proofreading,  printing, 
photography,  art  work,  and  circulation. 

Symbolization  of  the  Organization  offers  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  artists,  sign  painters,  car 
painters,  radio  and  sound  technicians,  and  many 
others.  The  Gray  Fleet,  the  Regulation  Gray  Dress 
and  the  Monad  of  Technocracy  are  recognized 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Panama  to  the  Pole. 

Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper, 
farmer,  mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — there  is  a 
place  for  you  in  Technocracy. 
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Political  Compromising 

vs.  Social  Engineering 

Politicians  are  inherently  committed  to  the  use  of  compromise.  Every  political  compromise 
affecting  a  sufficient  mass  of  people,  inevitably  results  in  disaster.  How  much  longer  can 
we  risk  doing  things  the  hard  way,  by  pressure  and  disaster,  rather  than  by  plan  and  design? 


ONLY  history,  written  after  the 
living  protagonists  have  passed 
away,  will  reveal  how  close  to 
the  brink  of  social  catastrophe  this 
country  came  during  the  week  ending 
May  25,    1946. 

Trie  average  American,  uninformed, 
gives  heed  only  to  what  he  likes  or  is 
predisposed  to  and  has  no  conception 
of  the  terrific  social  implications  that 
inhere  in  a  complex,  integrated,  tech- 
nological, social  economy.  And,  what 
is  more,  he  doesn't  care  so  long  as  he 
gets  his  movies,  his  beer,  his  funnies 
and  a  good  time  Saturday  night. 

In  this  engineering  age,  with  over 
40,000,000  home  radio  receiving  sets, 
everyone  over  three  years  of  age  and 
possessed  merely  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing,  literate  or  illiterate,  knew  for 
weeks  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike. 
Yet  millions  of  Americans  daily  used 
the  railroads  and  saw  the  posters  in 
the  stations,  heard  warnings  over  the 
radio,  read  about  the  strike  in  the 
newspapers,  talked  about  it  with  others 
who  ride  the  trains,  and  went  merrily 
on  their  wish-fulfillment  way  to  the  last 
minute  of  four  o'clock  p.m.  of  Thurs- 
day, May  23,  causing  near-riots  in 
almost  every  suburban  railroad  terminal 
of  the  country. 

How  many  people  even  paused  in 
their  daily  routine,  no  less  gave  serious 
thought,  to  the  irresistible  chain  of 
events  that  were  certain  to  be  let  loose 
like  a  flood  once  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  transportation  came  to  a 
halt?  We  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  strikes,  threatened  and  actual, 
either  as  a  weapon  or  a  curb  by  both 
business  and  labor  to  gain  a  selfish  end 
in  this  preferential  advantage-taking 
set-up,  that  we  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  over-all  implications  which 
would  ensue  from  a  stoppage  in  the 
flow  of  over  5,000,000  tons  of  freight 
daily— or  over   10,000,000,000  pounds 
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— almost  100  pounds  daily  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  these  United 
States. 

None  of  us  bothered  to  consider 
the  strike  in  such  terms  as  the  number 
of  passenger  cars  used  daily  in  trans- 
porting 1 74  million  passengers;  the 
number  of  locomotives  needed  to  pull 
the  freight  cars  which  supply  food  to 
the  cities,  fuel  and  raw  materials  to 
the  factory.  (See  table  on  page  1 8.) 
The  coal  industry  would  have  had  to 
shut  down  automatically  and  the  rup- 
ture of  its  flow  would  have  played 
havoc  with  our  entire  economy  in  less 
than  30  days. 

Are  there  many  people  aware  of  the 
fact  that  82%  of  our  population  live 
in  cities,  tremendous  aggregations  of 
people  who,  even  if  they  had  the  facili- 
ties and  supplies,  would  be  as  helpless 
in  fulfilling  their  own  physical  needs  as 
a  six-months-old  baby?  Most  of  our 
rural  population  is  just  as  unprepared 
and  unequipped  to  meet  all  its  physical 
requirements,  and  equally  dependent 
upon  the  daily  continuous  flow  of 
goods  and  services  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President 
raged  when  Whitney,  head  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen,  remarked 
that  he  did  not  know  all  the  facts  and, 
therefore,  could  not  decide  intelligent- 
ly. Even  if  the  President  had  read 
from  cover  to  cover  the  minutes  of  all 
the  hearings  of  the  countless  negotia- 
tions during  the  last  10  months,  dot- 
ting every  I  and  crossing  every  T,  is 
it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  has 
never  worked  on  a  railroad  could  pos- 
sibly be  qualified  to  make  a  decision — 
a  man  who  obviously  knows  nothing 
about  laying  out  grades,  crossings, 
road  beds,  road  gauges;  about  the 
different  materials  available  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  car  construction,  or 
about  signal  systems;  a   man   who  has 


never  once  experienced  at  first  hand 
the  43  working  conditions  which  the 
men  complained  about;  in  short,  a  man 
who  is  neither  a  railroad  engineer, 
motorman,  trainman,  dispatcher  or  red 
cap — even  though  that  man  had  been 
chosen  unanimously  at  a  political 
election? 

The  answer  is  that  President  Truman 
did  not  make  a  railroad  man's  decision; 
he  did  not  intend  to  and  was  not  ex- 
pected to.  Yet,  as  the  political  leader 
of  our  country,  his  compromise  tech- 
nique will  determine  the  short-term 
trend  of  our  national  affairs  for  this 
crucial  problem  and  dozens  of  others 
like  it;  for  which  he  is  totally  un- 
equipped, unqualified  and  unwilling  to 
decide  until  disaster  forces  him  to 
move. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  glar- 
ingly exposed  the  impotence  of  our 
body  politic  and  the  vulnerability  of 
our  social  economic  machine  in  the 
face  of  problems  created  by  technol- 
ogy. We  are  still  trying  to  run  our 
railroads — as  well  as  every  other  indus- 
try and  trade — by  providing  dividends 
to  stockholders  and  wages  to  em- 
ployes for  the  primary  purpose  of 
creating  sufficient  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  employes  to  buy  back 
the  goods  and  services  which  those 
industries  produce.  Instead,  our  rail- 
roads must  become  a  functional  mech- 
anism to  provide  transportation  service 
for  all  the  people  and  for  the  goods 
which  they  need  in  order  to  live. 

The  breakdown  in  operation  of  the 
roads  occurred  only  as  the  result  of 
disagreement  about  wages  and  bene- 
fit allowances,  and  better  working 
conditions  for  employes — not  as  to 
methods  of  operations,  roadbeds,  ma- 
terial for  car  construction,  Diesel-burn- 
ing as  opposed  to  coal-burning  en- 
gines, number  of  accidents  and  how  to 
minimize   them.    The    railroad   workers 
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and  their  leaders,  who  should  by  their 
experience  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  physical  problems  involved, 
were  not  striking  for  progress  and 
improvements  in  operating  conditions 
to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

The  unions  are  just  as  impotent  in 
the  face  of  technological  engineering 
problems  as  the  politicians  or  the  busi- 
nessmen. They  have  no  positive  pro- 
gram for  redesign  of  the  transporta- 
tion system.  The  only  approach  they 
are  capable  of  is  to  strike  away  from 
the  functional  position  that  they  are 
trained  for  and  experienced  at.  The 
whole  concept  of  the  strike  is  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  statesmanship,  a  negation  of 
the  general  welfare,  and  falls  heaviest 
on  the  very  people  it  is  supposed  to 
benefit.  The  General  Motors  strikers 
were  out  longer  than  107  days.  The 
sole  result  of  their  prodigious  strike 
strategy  was  for  their  Union  mountain 
to  bring  forth  the  mouse  of  one  cent 
more  per  hour  than  the  l&'/z  cents 
which  the  Chrysler  workers  were 
granted  without  a  strike.  It  will  take 
them  35  years  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
15  weeks'  pay  on  that  basis. 

There  are  no  problems  of  any  social 
importance  today  which  cannot  be 
predictably  solved  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  functional  engineering  ap- 
proach. As  a  nation,  we  possess  the 
knowledge  and  the  resources  to  satisfy 
all  of  our  physical  needs. 

But,  as  a  proposition  of  satisfying 
all  groups  with  a  stake  in  the  railroad 
industry — or  any  other  industry  for 
that  matter — we  are  confronted  with 
an  insoluble  situation  because  an  in- 
crease to  one  means  a  decrease  to 
another;  and,  therefore,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  means  the  dissatisfaction 
of  another. 

The  aggravated  crisis  of  recent 
weeks,  and  the  highlighting  of  the 
issues  by  the  President's  two  radio 
addresses,  provides  us  with  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  view  political  com- 
promise in  perspective.  How  many  of 
us  knew  the  facts  behind  this  crisis — or 
even  know  them  today?  Probably  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  population 
knew  that  the  railroad  crisis  first 
started  blooming  last  July,  that  the 
railroad  workers  have  never  done  any- 
thing illegal,  that  they  adhered  strictly 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Med- 
iation Act,  that  they  continued  work- 
ing through  a  required  cooling-off 
period,  that  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
have  always  been  looked  upon  as 
models  of  conservatism  and  respecta- 


bility in  the  Labor  Union  world.  How 
many  of  us  knew  that  what  the  men 
wanted  mostly  was  correction  of  43 
working  conditions? 

The  strike  was  set  for  May  18,  1946, 
after  months  of  negotiating  back  and 
forth  to  compromise  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  operators  and  the 
unions.  At  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Brotherhoods  consented  to  a  5-day 
truce  extension.  The  day  before  the 
truce  was  declared,  the  government 
assumed  technical  control  of  the  rail- 
roads, which  was  very  speedily  re- 
turned on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
strike  was  broken.  Operations  them- 
selves always  remained  in  the  hands  of 
exactly  the  same  people  as  before. 
When  the  unions  came  up  to  May  23, 
the  end  of  the  5-day  truce,  they  were 
confronted  with  the  devil's  choice  of 
striking  against  a  government,  which 
had  obviously  pulled  a  fast  one  on 
them,  or  of  retreating  after  months  of 
preparation  for  a  showdown  on  a 
series  of  abominable  conditions  that 
had  afflicted  them  for  years. 

Here  we  have  dramatized  for  us  the 
results  emanating  from  political  com- 
promise solutions.  The  Railway  Media- 
tion Act  in  its  day  was  considered  a 
great  piece  of  legislation  and  a  model 
for  arbitrating  union  disputes,  the  po- 
litical ideal  and  epitome  of  Christian 
ethics.  Its  passage  through  Congress 
in  1922  was  itself  hailed  as  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  the  desirability  and 
efficacy  of  the  compromise  technique. 
What  marriage  or  partnership  cannot 
muddle  along  without  crackup  so  long 


as  no  serious  issues  arise?  The  test  of 
any  social  arrangement  is  how  does  it 
eliminate,  prevent  and  dispose  of  crises, 
not  how  does  it  fare  in  smooth  sailing. 
The  Railway  Mediation  Act  failed  in 
its  frrst  real  test  because  it  relied  on 
compromise,  a  determination  by  a 
third  party  serving  as  arbitrator,  which 
party  is  required  to  be  perfect,  highly 
moral  and  ethically  equitable,  com- 
pletely impartial  and,  therefore,  indif- 
ferent as  to  which  side  acquires  an 
advantage  or  preference.  Where  in  the 
natural  world  can  such  an  animal  be 
found? 

What  do  we  mean  by  compromise? 
According  to  the  dictionary,  it  means 
to  make  a  settlement  by  concessions, 
that  is  to  reduce  or  whittle  down  origi- 
nal demands.  Boiled  down,  it  simply 
means  that  anyone  who  comes  to  a 
compromise  table  without  an  exag- 
gerated demand — one  greater  than  he 
is  ready  to  accept  in  a  showdown — is 
a  damn  fool!  The  only  clever  ones  are 
those  who  are  most  skillful  at  dissimu- 
lating their   demands — lying,   that   is. 

We  like  to  think  of  our  successful 
people  as  clever  traders.  The  term 
clever  trader  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  old  horse  trading  days.  A  clever 
horse  trader  was  one  who  never  told 
the  buyer  that  his  horse  was  spavined 
or  that  his  teeth  were  rotten,  in  other 
words,  he  never  gave  the  sucker  a 
break. 

Everybody  who  talks  about  compro- 
mise is  in  favor  of  it — for  the  other 
fellow.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  person 
who    was   in   favor   of   wife    or   child 


"It  is  reported  from  London  by  John  Brandon  that  Franco's  fascist- 
controlled  Radio  Madrid  gave  loud  and  lusty  cheers  to  President  Tru- 
man's 'draft  labor'  bill  last  week  and  declared  that  he  had  'applied 
that  pure  doctrine  which  the  calumnied  Spanish  state  professes.' 

"  'Mr.  Truman  .  .  .  has  just  rendered  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  public 
liberties  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  service,'  Brandon  quotes  the 
Spanish  radio  commentator  as  saying.  'Some  professional  agitators 
at  the  head  of  the  labor  classes  who  had  knocked  down  their  people 
shouted:  "It  is  the  right  to  strike  which  we  are  exercising  in  the  coun- 
try of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  man."  Mr.  Truman  showed  them 
how  to  treat  liberty  and  how  to  serve  it. 

"  'Mr.  Truman,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  as  ruler  of  a 
great  people,  has  given  a  lesson  of  civism,  of  fortitude,  of  incor- 
ruptible severity.'  The  commentator  went  on  to  say  that  Franco  had 
given  a  speech  on  May  24  before  the  Spanish  Cortes  that  the  modern 
state  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  strikes  and  that  Mr.  Truman  had 
applied  'that  pure  doctrine'  to  the  railroad  strike." 

— Hollywood  Press-Times,  June  II,  1946. 
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beating?  Yet  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
beatings  by  both  husbands  and 
parents. 

Looking  ahead,  in  prospect,  we  can 
visualize  any  social  domestic  or  inter- 
national problem  capable  of  being 
compromised.  Looking  backward,  in 
retrospect,  there  never  was  and  never 
will  be  a  successful  compromise.  It  is 
always  either  a  raw  deal  or  a  slick  deal, 
depending   upon  how  you  came  out. 

'THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW!' 

We  always  favor  compromise  when 
we  want  the  other  fellow  to  concede. 
If  we  are  asked  to  concede,  then  com- 
promise becomes  too  base  a  proce- 
dure because  it  conflicts  with  our  moral 
principles.  The  history  of  this  country 
is  replete  with  political  switches  or 
political  compromises.  The  republican 
party  used  to  be  the  great  defender 
of  federal  rights  over  states'  rights — 
until  they  lost  federal  control.  Now  the 
democratic  party  is  the  great  defender 
of  federal  powers,  while  the  republican 
party  has  suddenly  discovered  that 
there  are  eternal  principles  involved  in 
the  defense  of  states'  rights.  They 
haven't  changed  their  minds.  Certainly 
it  isn't  their  political  fortunes  they  are 
thinking  of!  They  are  now  crusading 
for  personal  freedom! 

How  hollow  and  mocking  all  political 
phrases  must  sound  today  to  the  sorely 
beset  railroad  workers.  On  May  25, 
1946,  the  President  repeatedly  assured 
them  that  he  was  their  best  friend, 
but  for  their  best  interest  he  was 
recommending  that  they  be  divested 
of  their  most  cherished  right — the  right 
to  strike.  What  is  the  old  saying: 
"Please,  God,  protect  me  from  my 
friends;  I'll  protect  myself  against  my 
enemies"? 

This  is  no  criticism  of  any  person  or 
group.  We  are  merely  pointing  out  the 
facts  hidden  away  in  the  shadows  and 
the  background.  None  can  deny  that 
the  railroads  must  be  kept  running,  for 
they  are  as  important  to  the  nation's 
life  as  blood  is  to  the  human  body. 
It  is  the  timing  and  the  methods  that 
we  criticize  because  these  are  the  very 
essence  of  political  compromising.  The 
politician  is  never  moved  to  social 
action  until  disaster  is  imminent,  when 
he  can  think  only  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion. "There  ought  to  be  a  law — a  rule 
of  penalty  for  the  transgression,  excess 
or  danger,"  is  his  first  thought.  The 
fact  that  the  physical  conditions  of 
our   environment   have    produced    the 


disaster  never  occurs  to  him.  He  views 
men  as  self-willed,  self-controlled  crea- 
tures, capable  of  being  taught  and 
instructed  in  certain  moral  ethical 
principles  of  desirable  social  behavior, 
capable  of  creating  an  ideal  society, 
no  matter  how  intolerable  the  external 
physical  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment may  be. 

Only  a  politician  who  makes  deci- 
sions on  moral  distinctions  between 
'good'  and  'evil'  men  could  state  that 
"this  particular  crisis  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  obstinate  arrogance  of 
two  men."  Problems  were  not  solved 
by  stake-burnings  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  our  problems  will  not  be  solved 
today  by  castigating  certain  individ- 
uals as  devils  and  rooting  them  out  of 
their  positions  of  authority  and  control 
like  weeds.  It  would  be  sweet  if  it 
were  that  simple. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  every 
so-called  compromise  (raw  or  slick  deal) 
has  been  the  result  of  force  majeure  in 
the  last  analysis.  Nobody,  neither  a 
nation  nor  a  small  group,  ever  gave 
away  anything  except  ice  in  the  winter 
or  the  sleeves  off  their  vests,  unless 
they  were  forced  to  it,  or  unless  they 
could  procure  a  superior  advantage  in 
exchange. 

In  a  national  situation,  international 
situation,  or  a  situation  in  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  people  live,  if  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  is  of 
such  an  order  of  magnitude  as  to 
amount  to  less  than  a  sufficiency  for 
every  human  being  in  that  area,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  inevitability  of 
conflict  among  the  people  who  occupy 
that  particular  area  or  between  all  of 
them  and  the  people  of  another  area. 

THE  MAGNA  CARTA 

The  whole  history  of  man,  and  par- 
ticularly Anglo-Saxon  Christian  man,  is 
steeped  in  the  premises  that  humans 
are  self-controlled,  self-willed,  irrespon- 
sible mechanisms.  One  of  the  early 
documents  upon  which  the  framework 
of  our  so-called  constitutional  govern- 
ment rests  is  the  Magna  Carta — two 
words  which  have  hypnotized  and  stu- 
pefied us  for  centuries.  We  have  par- 
roted these  words  so  often  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  hypnotic  words,  like 
liberty,  freedom  and  democracy,  that 
our  mental  faculties  are  completely 
addled  when  we  hear  them.  If  you 
think  that  90  people  out  of  100  know 
little  about  the  reason  for  the  railroad 
strike,    ask    anyone    at   all    about    the 


history  of  the  Magna  Carta,  when  and 
how  it  came  into  existence,  what  its 
provisions  were  and  how  effective  it 
was  upon  the  life  of  mankind  in  the 
seven  centuries  since  its  issuance. 

This  charter,  which  we  almost  wor- 
ship, was  granted  to  the  feudal  lords 
in  the  year  1215.  They  had  formed  a 
confederacy  of  barons  or  tenants-in- 
chief — comprising  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  then 
England — and  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Many 
regard  it  as  having  given  equal  rights 
to  all  Englishmen.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  villains  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  population 
got  very  little  from  it;  in  fact,  the  only 
clauses  which  protected  them  did  so 
because  they  were  property  of  their 
lords.  They  were  protected  because 
they  represented  an  investment,  just  as 
the  negro  slaves  of  the  United  States 
were  better  protected  and  provided 
for  under  their  owners  before  1861 
than  they  were  as  free  men  after  1865. 
The  English  got  neither  political  nor 
civil  rights  under  Magna  Carta.  Its 
benefits  were  confined  to  free  men, 
very  few  in  number,  and  of  the  bene- 
fits the  lion's  share  fell  to  the  larger 
landholders.  It  did  not  establish  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
control  taxation,  trial  by  jury,  or  any 
one  of  a  host  of  other  political  mis- 
conceptions. 

Less  than  two  years  after  its  issu- 
ance, following  the  death  of  King 
John,  it  was  reissued  in  completely 
altered  form  because  the  barons  no 
longer  had  John,  their  arch  enemy,  to 
contend  with.  It  was  strictly  an  inter- 
necine gang  war,  the  result  of  a  falling 
out  between  the  gang  leaders  of  that 
day  just  as  in  our  own  Chicago  or  any 
other  metropolitan  city  where  under- 
world gangs  operate.  Six  hundred 
years  later,  the  great  England  where 
the  Magna  Carta  originated,  was  still 
imprisoning  citizens  for  money  debts 
and  imposing  capital  punishment  for 
failure  to  pay. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  more  recent 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
our  own  political  government.  This  na- 
tion began  its  identity  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787  in  Phila- 
delphia. Before  that,  the  Colonies 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War  under  a 
loose  system  called  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,  an  alliance  of   13  sov- 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson  conceded  yesterday  that 
the  proposed  $3,700,000,000  loan  to  Britain  would  leave  the  world  split 
into  two  great  economic  blocks — the  Soviet  Union  on  one  side  and  the 
U.S.A.  and  Britain  on  the  other.... 

"The  British  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of  capitalism,  of  free 
enterprise,  of  the  kind  of  country  and  life  we  want  here." 

Vinson  also  intimated  that  the  loan  would  prove  a  check  on 
Britain's  movement  toward  the  left. — PM,  May  16,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  four  billion  dollar  British  loan  bill,  facing  a  rocky  reception 
in  the  House,  was  admitted  to  be  a  gift  and  not  a  loan  by  many  Senators 
who  voted  for  it,  Senator  Tydings  (Democrat),  Maryland,  asserted  today. 

Many  Senators  who  aided  in  pushing  the  measure  through  the  upper 
chamber  recognized  'it  was  highly  doubtful  if  Britain  would  ever  repay 
any  part  of  it,'  said  Tydings. 

"These  Senators  state  they  are  making  the  so-called  loan  to  Britain 
on  a  completely  political  basis  and  with  little  thought  that  it  would 
ever  be  repaid,"  Tydings  added. 

"In  other  words,  they  are  making  a  gift  of  the  money  belonging  to 
our  people  and  our  Government  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for 
political  purposes." — David  Senter  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 

May  13,  1946. 

•  •   • 

The  U.S.A.  extended  a  $1,370,000,000  credit  to  France  last  night 
to  help  her  begin  a  four-year  reconstruction  program.   The  credit 
was  divided  in  two  portions: 

A  direct  loan  of  $650,000,000  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

A  $720,000,000  line  of  credit  to  permit  the  French  to  settle 
their  Lend-Lease  account  and  to  purchase  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  sur- 
plus.— PM,  May  25,  1946. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  firm  and  genuine  conviction  that  the  next  war  will 
be  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  in  this  conflict  Japan  will  serve 
as  and  admirable  base. 

Typical  of  this  attitude  is  the  'orientation'  talk  made  by  a 
U.  S.  Army  major  before  a  large  group  of  officers  on  May  10. 

Officers  who  have  heard  it  quoted  the  major  as  saying  that  "this 
little  piece  of  land  may  be  very  useful  to  us.  I  repeat  this:  This 
little  piece  of  land  may  be  very  useful  to  us.  You  can  draw  any 
conclusion  you  want  from  this." — PM,  May  16,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  State  Department  admitted  today  that  some  American  relief 
food  shipped  to  world  famine  areas  finds  its  way  into  European  black 
markets. 

James  A.  Stilwell,  department  advisor  on  supplies  for  the  hungry 
countries,  told  the  Senate  small  business  committee  that  there  is  no 
doubt  black  markets  exist  throughout  Europe.  He  declared: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  food  sent  gets  into  the  black 
markets,  but  I  believe  the  supplies  sent  in  are  put  to  the  best  advan- 
tage."— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  5,  1946. 
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"Construction  of  veterans*  housing  is  almost  at  a  standstill  largely 
thanks  to  one  man.  He  is  John  Small,  civilian  production  administrator. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  this  great  'friend*  of  the  veteran  has 
been  permitting: 

"In  Saginaw,  Michigan — a  $50,000  bowling  alley  approved  by 
Mr.  Small  while  veterans  look  for  homes.  Palo  Alto,  California — the 
Tanforan  Race  Track  reconverted,  using  five  million  feet  of  lumber, 
while  veterans  walk  the  streets.   Monmouth,  New  Jersey — a  brand  new 
race  track  built  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Small. 

"That  is  why  one  veterans'  organization  telegraphed  Washington 
asking  whether  they  could  live  in  the  stables  during  the  ten  months 
the  horses  weren't  racing." — Drew  Pearson,  PM,  June  3,  1946. 

•  •   • 

A  'considerable  number'  of  returning  service  men  are  becoming 
neurotic  because  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  their  country. 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  those  with  wives  and  children  to 
care  for,"  Dr.  Karl  W.  Bowman,  President  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  declared  today.... 

"A  considerable  number  of  returning  service  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  made  a  good  adjustment  to  civilian  life  are  being  thrown  into 
a  neurotic  state. 

"It  has  given  an  unfortunate  feeling  to  them  to  find  the  country 
they  were  fighting  to  save  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condition — due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

"They  become  embittered,  distrustful,  irritated,  and  they  develop 
the  feeling  that  they've  been  wasting  their  time  defending  such  a 
country." — Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  May  27,  1946. 

•  •   • 

A  scheme  which  started  in  Canada  and  has  spread  to  the  United 
States  illustrates  the  amazing  way  unscrupulous  businessmen  'figure  all 
the  angles'  to  gyp  the  government  and  chisel  extra  profits. 

As  Labor  reported  several  months  ago,  some  Canadian  concerns  pre- 
tend to  export  products  to  other  countries,  but  the  goods  never  leave 
Canada.   Then  the  concerns  pretend  to  import  the  products  from  foreign 
companies,  which  were  in  on  the  conspiracy.   Then  the  products  were 
sold  in  Canada  as  'imported'.   That  exempted  them  from  price  ceilings, 
so  the  profits  were  fat. 

This  week  it  was  revealed  that  some  American  businessmen  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing,  by  fictitious  'exports'  to  'neighboring  coun- 
tries,' followed  by  equally  fictitious  'imports'  and  sales  at  above- 
ceiling  prices. — Labor,  May  18,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  reflection  of  the  trend  is  seen  in  reports  from  all  types  of 
lending  institutions,  ranging  from  banks  to  pawn  shops,  that  personal 
loans  are  swelling  toward  what  is  believed  will  be  a  new  record  volume. 
In  other  words,  many  have  spent  all  their  savings  and  are  now  going 
back  into  debt. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  10,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Just  in  case  you've  been  hunting  around  for  a  definition  of  fascism, 
here's  a  novel  one  offered  by  the  Rev.  Wylie  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Front  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

"With  Adolph  Hitler,  we  had  fascism,  which  is  naught  but  old- 
fashioned  Americanism." 

The  Christian  Front  leader  complained  that  when  the  late  Pres. 
Roosevelt  "destroyed  Adolph  Hitler,  instead  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  world,  he  plunged  it  on  the  road  to  chaos  and  destruction." 
Europe  is  threatened  with  "the  red  flood  of  communism,"  he  said, 
shouting:   "We  Americans  understand  and  tolerate  fascism  but  we  will 
fight  to  the  death  before  we  accept  the  barbarous  concept  of 
communism." — Federation  News,  June  1,  1946. 
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The  War  Department  switched  the  atomic  energy  plant  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  tonight  from  solely  military  to  peacetime  operations. 

The  department  announced  a  contract  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  atomic  energy  research  and  development,  including  transfer 
of  responsibility  for  the  $347,000,000  Government-owned  plant. 

The  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company  undertook  operation  of  the 
Hanford  works  for  military  purposes  during  the  war. — Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  June  5,  1946. 

•  •   • 

American  scientists  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  cosmic  ray, 
a  force  that  will  make  an  atom  bomb  look  like  a  cap  pistol,  Drew  Pearson 
said  on  his  broadcast  last  night. 

"For  years,  scientists  throughout  the  world  have  been  trying  to 
discover  the  secret  of  the  cosmic  ray,"  Pearson  said.   "This  is  a  ray 
one  thousand  times  more  powerful  than  atomic  energy." — PM,  June  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

British  nuclear  physicists  are  predicting  industrial  use  of  atomic 
power  within  the  next  two  years.   Steam  generation  and  air  heating  for 
gas  turbines  are  considered  the  most  likely  applications. — Iron  Age, 
May  30,  1946. 


A  total  of  962  strike  notices  currently  on  file  with  the  U.  S. 
Conciliation  Service  gave  an  indication  last  week  of  the  extent  of 
industrial  unrest  throughout  the  nation.   In  accordance  with  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  all  962  cases  are  30-day  strike  notices  that  will 
expire  either  in  settlements  or  walkouts  next  month. 

The  962  total  was  an  all-time  high,  according  to  Labor  Department's 
computations,  breaking  the  previous  record  set  last  fall. — The  Wage 
Earner,  May  31,  1946. 

•   •   • 

Labor  representatives  have  'gone  to  the  mat'  with  OPA  officials 
over  the  spree  of  'lid  lifting'.   At  the  same  time,  they  are  struggling 
to  save  price  control  itself  from  the  'wrecking  crew'  of  reactionaries 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

How  much  they  v/ill  salvage  out  of  the  battle  is  still  hard  to  say, 
but  the  future  looks  none  to  bright.  Union  officials  are  fearful  that 
a  big  slice  of  the  wage  increase  recently  won  by  workers  will  be  eaten 
up  by  price  advances — and  that  before  long,  labor  may  have  to  start  all 
over  again  to  fight  for  new  wage  adjustments  to  catch  up  with  the  cost 
of  living. — Machinists  Monthly  Journal,  May  1946. 


Here's  what  happens  when  price  control  is  lifted.  Removal  of 
price  control  on  ribbon  used  for  facing  hems  resulted  in  a  jump  in 
price  high  above  the  black  market  rate,  a  Chicago  dress  contractor 
charges  in  Women's  Wear  Daily.   This  ribbon,  which  he  says  was  400 
before  the  war,  had  an  OPA  ceiling  price  of  800  and  leaped  to  $1.10 
the  moment  the  price  lid  was  lifted.   The  price  later  rose  to  $1.50 
and  $1.65,  while  the  previous  black  market  price  on  the  same  ribbon 
was  $1 — when  it  was  price-controlled. — PM,  May  31,  1946. 

•   •   • 

Over  4  million  nickels  have  to  be  dropped  in  the  phone  slots  of 
the  country  to  pay  the  annual  salary  and  other  remuneration  of  Pres. 
Walter  S.  Gifford  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  accord- 
ing to  Sec.  C.  0.  Bickelhaupt. 

Gifford  grabs  $209,550  a  year  as  president  and  in  addition  can  now 
retire  at  any  time  he  feels  like  it  on  a  pension  by  the  company  of 
$85,593.84  a  year,  or  more  than  $7,000  per  month.  Not  bad  social 
security. 

"Drop  a  nickel,  please!" — Federation  News,  May  25,  1946. 
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Several  thousand  baby  chicks  just  a  few  weeks  this  side  of  fried 
chicken  were  executed  in  the  north  Georgia  poultry  district  this 
week.   Others  are  slated  to  go  soon — all  too  soon — before  they  reach 
broiler  size.   They  were  hatched  in  a  starving  world  that  cannot  give 
them  the  grain  necessary  for  normal  growth. 

Folks  in  this  second  largest  broiler  area  in  the  United  States 
are  wearing  long  faces  these  days  as  they  ration  grain  to  their  big 
flocks.   They  slaughter  them  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  starva- 
tion.  They  predicted  that  this  wholesale  chick  killing  will  bring 
dollar-a-dozen  eggs  by  autumn. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  31,  1946. 

•  •   • 

The  Government  today  [May  28]  took  priority  on  canned  meats  needed 
for  UNRRA.   An  Agriculture  Department  order  effective  June  2  provides 
that  all  canned  meats  in  containers  of  more  than  10%  ounces  packed  by 
Federally  inspected  plants  must  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Government 
ahead  of  other  purchasers. 

Officials  estimate  the  order  will  affect  80  per  cent  of  the 
canned  meat  now  produced. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  29,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Meat  and  bread  shortages  are  becoming  critical  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  bakeries  and  meat  shops  curtailing  operations  or  closing, 
a  survey  showed  last  night. 

Housewives  stood  in  line  in  some  cities  yesterday  for  meat  and 
bread  and  many  were  turned  away  with  neither. 

Spokesmen  for  the  meat  and  milling  industries  predicted  that  the 
situation  would  be  worse  within  two  weeks.   Millers  said  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  flour  mills  already  had  closed  and  that  most 
bakeries  would  run  out  of  supplies  soon. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
June  5,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Stabilization  Director  Chester  Bowles  plans  to  recommend  that 
President  Truman  restore  food  rationing  in  August  unless  prospects  for 
meeting  famine  relief  commitments  improve  quickly. 

He  believes,  said  a  high  official  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  ration  meat,  butter  and  cheese,  and 
possibly  bread — the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  this  country's 
history. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  13,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Officials  of  the  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital  said  today  [May  28]  the 
bread  shortage  has  grown  so  acute  that  they  are  unable  to  serve  it  to 
all  patients.   Some  patients  are  not  receiving  any  bread  at  all  with 
their  meals. 

The  officials  said  that  there  are  only  39  loaves  on  hand  today 
for  700  patients  and  that  as  a  result  all  operating  personnel  have 
been  put  on  a  breadless  diet. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  29,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  group  of  North  Dakota  farmers  has  declared  a  marketing  strike 
in  demand  for  industrial  peace,  and  a  milling  industry  spokesman  today 
predicted  that  farmers  generally  will  withhold  more  than  half  of  the' 
1,000,000,000  bushel  wheat  crop  for  increased  prices. 

More  than  200  Pierce  county,  N.  D.,  farmers  signed  pledges  Satur- 
day night  to  withhold  all  their  foodstuff  from  the  market  until  all 
major  labor  difficulties  are  ironed  out  and  industry  is  again  in  full 
production. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  4,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Senator  Bilbo  is  so  desperate  he  is  trying  to  pick  up  votes  by 
promising  Mississippi  county  supervisors  they  will  be  WPA  bosses  come 
the  next  depression.   That's  confidence  in  America! — Drew  Pearson  in 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  4,  1946. 
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ROBABLY  you  have  wondered,  just 
as  we  have,  why  it  is  that  some 
people  choose  to  live  under  condi- 
tions of  extreme  poverty  when  it  is 
within  their  means  to  really  enjoy  life. 
This  recent  International  News  dis- 
patch illustrates  what  we  mean: 

"Apparently  Francis  Dee  was  just 
a  poor  refugee  from  Japanese- 
invaded  Java  when  he  took  up 
cheap  lodging  in  a  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, rooming  house.  He  studied 
for  admission  to  the  State  bar,  at 
the  same  time  gaining  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  poor  recluse.  Then 
he  died  in  1942.  But  today  it  was 
disclosed  that  Dee  was  worth 
$25,000.  The  hidden  money  was 
found  first  in  Reno,  Nevada,  banks; 
then  later  in  several  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States." 

Reports  such  as  this  usually  appear 
in  the  papers  because  such  circum- 
stances excite  comment.  A  beggar 
drops  dead  on  the  street  and  police 
find  thousands  of  dollars  stuffed  in  his 
pockets.  In  Brooklyn,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  man,  who  had  lived  alone  for  12 
years  subsisting  on  canned  goods, 
crackers  and  cold  meats,  was  found 
dead,  lying  on  a  potato  sack  in  his 
kitchen.  Officers  found  the  house  de- 
void of  furnishings,  but  in  a  strongbox 
they  discovered  stocks,  deeds  and 
other  papers  worth  $29,000. 

WEALTH  AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 

Yes,  we  wonder  at  these  wealthy 
paupers  who  choose  to  live  in  squalor 
rather  than  enjoy  the  normal  comforts 
of  life  with  which  the  money  they  so 
carefully  hoard  could  provide  them. 
Yet,  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it, 
isn't  that  exactly  what  most  Americans 
are  doing  today?  Yes,  most  of  us  can 
regard  ourselves  as  wealthy  paupers 
because  our  potential  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  many  times  greater  than  our 
present  standard.  The  Continent  of 
North  America  is  the  richest  land  area 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  outstripping 


The  Continent  of  North  America  is  the  richest  land  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  a  productive  capacity  and  natural  resources  outstripping  the  rest  of  the 
world.   Yet  the  people  of  this  rich  land  continue  to  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 


all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  in 
the  wealth  of  natural  resources  to  be 
found  within  its  boundaries.  Even  in 
1937,  at  the  tail-end  of  the  worst  de- 
pression in  our  history,  we  were  pro- 
ducing from  95%  down  to  26%  of 
all  the  basic  minerals  produced  in  the 
world.  We  produced  95%  of  all  the 
molybdenum;  92%  of  the  natural  gas; 
89%  of  the  nickel;  88%  of  the  sul- 
phur; and  so  on  down  the  entire  list  to 
cement,  of  which  we  produced  26%. 
Whenever  we  wish,  we  can  increase 
our  production  of  any  of  these  min- 
erals, convert  them  into  the  thousands 
of  things  we  use  in  our  everyday  lives, 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  20 
times  what  it  is  today. 

In  addition  to  our  mineral  resources 
we  have  the  largest  installed  plant 
capacity  in  the  world,  with  nearly  two 
billion  horsepower  of  prime  movers 
ready  to  turn  out  an  abundance  of 
physical  goods  that  would  be  all  but 
impossible  to  use.  We  had  a  preview 
of  this  abundance  during  the  war  when 
we  overwhelmed  our  enemies  by  the 
sheer  power  of  production  made  pos- 
sible by  these  resources  and  technol- 
ogy. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  so 
many  Americans  are  now  asking,  "If  we 
can  do  it  in  wartime,  why  not  in 
peace?" 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference 
between  our  potential  standard  of  liv- 
ing, represented  by  our  resources  and 
productive  capacity,  and  our  actual 
standard,  represented  by  our  ability  to 
earn  enough  money  by  selling  our  serv- 
ices in  order  to  buy  the  goods  and 
services  we  need  to  sustain  life.  And  it 
is  here  that  we  must  regard  ourselves 
as  wealthy  paupers.  For,  while  our 
potential  standard  of  living  is  unbe- 
lievably high,  our  actual  standard  is 
almost  as  unbelievably  low.  Unfortu- 
nately, your  choice  of  fascinating  lit- 
erature probably  is  not  the  United 
States  Statistical  Abstract.  If  it  were, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell 
you  these  facts  and  to  show  you 
whither  we  are  drifting.  You  would  be 
able  to  see  for  yourself,  and  would  not 


be  so  misled  by  the  propaganda  de- 
signed to  sell  you  on  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing our  present  methods  of  social 
operation  under  the  pretext  that  it 
constitutes  the  'American  Way  of  Life.' 
For  example,  you  would  be  able  to 
figure  out  for  yourselves  that,  while 
the  average  standard  of  living  may  be 
high,  actually,  in  1943,  out  of  29,124,- 
000  families  living  in  these  United 
States,  23,485,000  lived  at  various 
stages  from  sub-standard  down  to  the 
point  of  actual  starvation.  Even  during 
this  period  of  so-called  wartime  pros- 
perity, 6,923,000  American  families 
struggled  for  existence  on  incomes 
ranging  from  under  $500  up  to  $1000. 

WE  CANNOT  GO  BACKI 

But  now  the  wartime  'prosperity'  is 
over,  what  comes  next?  Some  indica- 
tion was  given  in  a  little  paragraph, 
tucked  away  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
your  paper  on   March  28.    It  stated: 

"Paul  Scharrenberg,  State  Direc- 
tor of  Industrial  Relations,  reported 
today  that  total  weekly  payments  to 
factory  workers  in  the  San  Francisco 
area  during  February  dropped  near- 
ly ten  million  dollars  below  a  com- 
parable week  a  year  ago — from 
$13,800,000  to  $3,900,000." 

And  that,  remember,  is  in  just  one 
industrial  area.  What  has  happened  in 
San  Francisco  is  being  duplicated  in 
every  other  industrial  area  and  in  every 
industry  throughout  the  nation.  It  is 
inevitable.  Without  the  stimulus  of 
government  spending  on  the  unprece- 
dented scale  of  the  past  four  years, 
industry,  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, must  cut  expenses  to  the  bone  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  and  to  success- 
fully meet  competition.  To  do  this, 
mechanization  is  carried  forward  at  an 
increasing  rate.  All  the  short  cuts  and 
new  types  of  machines  developed  dur- 
ing the  war  will  be  put  into  use  to 
effect  savings  in  manpower.  And  for 
every  one  of  these  savings  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  techno- 
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logical  unemployment  and  a  further 
drop  in  mass  purchasing  power.  Our 
standard  of  living,  geared  to  our  pur- 
chasing power,  will  fall.  Once  again 
we  will  resort  to  relief,  unemployment 
benefits,  social  security  payments, 
charity  and  all  the  other  expedients 
we  tried  during  the  last  depression. 
But  this  time,  unless  we  try  once  more 
the  last  expedient  of  all — war — the 
limit  of  social  tolerance  will  be  reached 
and  a  change  will  be  made,  or  social 
chaos  will  result. 

Disregarding  the  inconvenience  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  times,  when  fam- 
ilies, living  in  isolation,  produced  their 
own  food,  clothing  and  other  needs, 
unthinking  people  continue  to  urge 
that  we  should  return  to  those  'good 
old  days.'  But,  even  if  the  majority  of 
Americans  desired  it,  history  does  not 
run  backwards.  The  muscular  toil  of  our 
forefathers  has  been  replaced  by  the 
energy  from  coal,  oil  and  running 
water.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators, 
electric  washing  machines,  bathtubs 
and  scores  of  other  similar  household 
articles,  placing  us  far  ahead  in  living 
standards  of  the  period  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  the  hand  churn,  the  ox-team 
farming  and  the  outdoor  privy. 

People  count  as  necessities  for  their 
way  of  life,  an  amount,  quality  and 
variety  of  goods  that  would  have 
amazed  the  nobles  of  only  a  few  score 
years  ago.  The  great  bulk  of  things 
consumed  by  the  people  are  not  made 
in  the  home,  and  efforts  are  concen- 
trated on  earning  money  with  which  to 
buy  the  goods  they  need.  Even  farm- 
ers are  no  longer  occupied  in  making 
a  living  but  by  raising  crops  which 
they  sell  for  cash  with  which  to  buy  a 
living. 

We  can  easily  see  that,  in  a  civiliza- 
tion dependent  upon  the  use  of  human 
labor  in  its  productive  process,  the 
standard  of  living  must  necessarily  be 
low,  because  the  human  being  as  a 
productive  machine  is  the  most  ineffi- 
cient ever  used  and  his  output  is  low. 
Yet,  because  of  this  very  fact,  unem- 
ployment presents  no  problem,  for 
everybody  willing  to  work  readily  finds 
employment  and  purchasing  power  is 
distributed. 

When,  however,  we  introduce  ma- 
chinery to  take  the  place  of  the  human 
being,  a  change  occurs.  The  machine, 
being  much  more  efficient  than  man, 
produces  more  at  less  cost  and  dis- 
places the  man  who  must  then  find 
another  source  of  purchasing  power. 
When   this  process   is   carried  to  the 
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ultimate  degree  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  all  work  is  done  by  machinery 
and  only  a  few  human  beings  are  em- 
ployed in  supervisory  capacities. 

We  haven't  reached  that  point  yet, 
but  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
machinery  has  displaced  manpower  to 
such  an  extent  that  mass  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
normal  processes  of  industry  under 
private  enterprise.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  able  to  produce  far  more 
than  the  population  can  consume,  let 
alone  purchase.  And  so,  we  have  the 
paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
as  a  normal  condition  in  America — 
Wealthy  Paupers. 

In  a  land  area,  such  as  the  North 
American  Continent,  in  which  plentiful 
natural  resources  are  mined  and  pro- 
cessed by  mechanical  methods,  the 
natural  result  is  an  abundance  of  physi- 
cal goods,  which,  in  turn  represents  the 
real  wealth — the  potential  standard  of 
living — of  the  nation.  When,  however, 
we  cling  to  a  method  of  distribution 
which  can  only  be  used  under  condi- 
tions of  scarcity,  then  we  find  ourselves 
beset  on  every  side  by  problems, 
which,  being  new  to  us,  defy  solution 
by  the  usual  methods  of  our  politico- 
financial  society.  Surely,  the  day  will 
come  when  our  dependents  will  look 
back  at  our  time  as  the  'Moronic  Age,' 
for  certainly  the  'solutions'  we  have 
attempted  so  far  have  been  such  as 
could  originate  only  in  the  minds  of 
morons. 

THE  SOLUTION  IS  SIMPLE 

Yet  the  solution  is  so  simple.  We 
have  only  to  recognize  the  technologi- 
cal nature  of  our  problems  and  apply 
the  obvious  technological  solution.  If 
we  no  longer  utilize  human  labor  in  our 
productive  processes  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  distribute  purchasing 
power,  then  it  seems  obvious  that  we 
must  devise  a  new  method  of  distrib- 
uting the  products  of  industry.  Since 
our  present  Price  System  can  only 
operate  under  conditions  of  scarcity, 
in  which  price  can  be  maintained,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  prepare  to 
install  a  method  of  social  operation  in 
which  scarcity  cannot  exist  and  in 
which  abundance  can  be  distributed. 
Since  we  have  this  potential  wealth, 
why  should  we  continue  to  live  as  com- 
parative paupers?  Even  those  who  to- 
day are  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
would  enjoy  life  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  a  technological  society,  with 


its  economic  security,  than  they  can 
under,  our  present  system  with  all  the 
worry  over  investment  returns,  labor 
troubles,  shortage  of  materials  and  so 
on.  But  the  main  point  to  remember  is 
that  we  must  prepare  for  this  new  form 
of  society  if  we  are  to  survive.  The 
social  order  we  have  known  for  thou- 
sands of  years  is  crumbling  around  us. 
The  increasing  use  of  machinery  has 
swept  the  foundation  of  scarcity  away 
and  the  entire  structure  is  collapsing. 
The  final  collapse  may  be  a  month,  six 
months  or  even  as  much  as  two  or 
three  years  off,  but  it  must  come  even- 
tually. If,  when  that  day  comes,  the 
American  people  are  not  ready  to  in- 
stall a  social  system  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  technological  age  in 
which  we  live,  then  disaster,  swift,  sure 
and  overwhelming,  will  sweep  this 
nation  back  hundreds  of  years. 

But  this  disaster  can  be  prevented. 
The  design  of  social  operations  called 
for  by  the  scientific  and  technological 
development  of  the  past  hundred  years 
is  ready  for  your  investigation,  and  has 
been  for  many  years;  it  is  ready  for 
installation  whenever  the  American 
people  demand  it.  That  design  is  the 
American  Technate — a  government  of 
function — designed  by  the  social  engi- 
neers of  Technocracy  years  ago  when 
it  became  apparent  that,  sooner  or 
later,  such  a  design  would  be  necessary 
to  save  the  people  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  from  economic  chaos 
and  possible  annihilation  resulting  from 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  Price 
System. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  oper- 
ated as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  Technoc- 
racy, in  offering  to  the  people  of  this 
Area  the  specifications  for  the  New 
America  of  plenty,  is  laying  down  the 
greatest  social  objective  ever  pro- 
jected for  human  society. 

Technology  has  solved  the  problems 
of  production;  Technocracy  has  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  distribution 
and  security.  Technology  demands  so- 
cial change,  although  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  are  not  ready  for 
it.  When  they  are,  Technocracy  Inc. 
will  also  be  ready.  Therefore,  this 
Organization  is  asking  you,  the  people 
of  this  Continent:  "When  are  you 
going  to  start  in  earnest  on  the  great- 
est construction  work  in  the  social 
history  of  man?"  We  advise  you  to 
JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 

— Leslie  Bounds 
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Now,  It's  the  Berries 


rubber  hose  not  only  sucks  up  the 
cranberries  rapidly,  but  it  also  cleans 
them  by  drawing  off  weeds,  dust  and 
leaves.  The  machine  does  not  disturb 
the  buds  on  the  plants,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Anderson  predicts  that  the 
yield  will  increase. 

This  is  another  indication  that  the 
inventive  skill  of  this  country  and  this 
Continent,  coupled  with  our  wealth  of 
natural  resources,  can  reduce  human 
toil  to  a  minimum.  On  the  farm,  in 
the  factory,  in  every  phase  of  our  ac- 
tivity, we  find  new  machines,  new  pro- 
cesses, new  synthetics,  new  control  and 
recording  devices.  Every  invention, 
every  discovery  dropped  into  the  pool 
of  industrial  operations  sends  out  rip- 
ples in  all  directions,  resulting  in  more 
innovations,  more  inventions,  more  dis- 
coveries. 

If  we  expect  to  survive — if  we  want 
a  standard  of  living  commensurate  with 
our  resources,  our  technology  and  our 
trained  technicians  —  we  must  adjust 
our  society  to  the  change.  Unemploy- 
ment, want,  insecurity  and  final  social 
collapse  are  the  penalties  for  any  at- 
tempted evasion  of  this  dictate  of 
technology. 

— United   States    Rubber  Company   photos. 


Even  the  lowly  cranberry  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
application  of  technology.  This  small  piece  of 
equipment  relieves  50  men  of  back-breaking  toil. 


WHEN  you  read  'Roast  Turkey 
with  Cranberry  Sauce'  on  the 
menu,  do  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  whence  came  the  little  berries 
which  give  that  festive  touch  to  your 
meal?  If  you  have  seen  a  cranberry 
bog,  then  you  might  have  some  idea 
of  the  hours  of  back-breaking  toil  nec- 
essary to  supply  the  homes  of  this 
nation  (those  which  can  afford  it,  of 
course)  with  cranberry  sauce  for  just 
the  holiday  season  each  year. 

But  technology  has  stepped  into  the 
spotlight  again  and  threatens  to  do 
away  with  another  tedious  task.  Mr.  A. 
V.  Anderson  of  Grayland,  Washington, 
in  conjunction  with  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  engineers,  has  devel- 
oped a  mechanical  cranberry  picker 
which  operates  like  a  giant  vacuum 
sweeper.  It  can  do  the  lame  amount 
of  work  as  50  hand  pickers,  and  does 
not  complain  of    backaches.   The    big 
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Business  Cries  "Wolf" 


JUST  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
we  were  given  the  information 
through  the  public  press,  that 
American  war  workers  were  'rolling  in 
wealth,'  that  they  had  saved  up  billions 
of  dollars  and  that  they  would  go  on 
a  'spending  spree'  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  this  statement  in  its  article 
'Whose  Spending  Spree?'  (August 
1945  issue),  from  which  we  quote  these 
paragraphs: 

"When  speaking  of  war  workers,  we 
must  include  all  workers,  not  just  the 
ones  employed  in  war  plants.  Those 
employed  in  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, food  processing,  etc.,  are  all  war 
workers  and  must  be  included  in  the 
working  forces.  A  careful  analysis 
shows  that  these  American  workers  are 
not  rolling  in  wealth. 

"The  startling  truth  is  that  after  all 
the  deductions  are  taken  from  their 
pay  checks  many  of  them  do  not  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  income  to  maintain 
their  families  at  the  minimum  health 
level.  They  are  forced  to  buy  bonds, 
but  they  are  also  forced  to  cash  these 
bonds  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  funds 
to  support  their  families.  Many  are 
going  into  debt,  borrowing  money  to 
keep  their  families  at  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  levels  of  the  '30's.  Millions 
of  others  are  merely  breaking  even, 
unable  to  save  anything  for  that  'rainy 
day'  when  the  postwar  depression  hits. 

"An  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  January  18,  1945,  stated  that 
wartime  savings  are  estimated  at  $58 
billion,  but  that  $43  billion  is  held  by 
9%  of  the  American  families  with 
incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year. 
The  money  held  by  the  people  with 
such  incomes  is  not  spending  money,  it 
is  investment  capital.  Only  $8  billion 
is  held  by  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year — approximately 
27  million  families,  or  73%  of  our 
population.  If  this  $8  billion  were  dis- 
tributed equally — which  it  is  not — it 
would  give  each  family  about  $300. 
With  the  inevitable  unemployment  and 
high  prices  which  face  us  in  the  post- 
war period,  $300  wouldn't  last  as  long 
as  that  proverbial  snowball.  This  is  the 
'huge'  amount  of  savings  that  our  great 


economists  and  financiers  are  telling  us 
will  cause  inflation  when  the  people 
go  on  that  spending  spree." 

Evidence  to  bear  out  the  statements 
made  in  the  above  paragraphs  is  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  public  press. 
H.  F.  Weinstock,  financial  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  wrote  in  his 
column  on  June   12: 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
local  businessmen  that  money  sup- 
posedly now  burning  holes  in  the  pub- 
lic's jeans  is  not  as  great  as  they  had 
been  led  to  believe.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  is  the  greatest  in  history.  But 
the  feeling  is  growing  that  considera- 
ble of  this  money  has  already  found  its 
way  into  fewer  pockets.  Expanding 
credit  accounts  indicate  that  some  of 
the  froth  has  begun  to  disappear. 

"The  demand  is  great  at  the  mo- 
ment but  the  point  is:  How  long  will 
it  last?  Over-optimistic  estimates  have 
been  given  an  overhauling.  Pronounce- 
ments to  'take  caution'  have  increased. 

"James  F.  Bone,  manager  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the 
Advertising  Club  at  the  Biltmore  hotel 
yesterday  that  'we  may  be  making  a 
serious  mistake  if  we  go  on  the  assump- 
tion that  waiting  lists  for  hard-to-get 
merchandise  constitute  firm  orders. 

"  'We  may  not  have  as  big  a  back- 
log for  merchandise  as  we  think.' 

".  .  .  M.  E.  Coyle,  newly  named 
executive  vice-president  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  yesterday  told  news- 
paper advertising  executives  that  'the 
backlog  of  demand  for  cars  ...  is  not 
as  high  as  the  16,000,000  units  fore- 
seen by  many. 

"  'We  will  catch  up  with  the  pent-up 
demand  more  quickly  than  many 
think.'  " 

Another  item  which  gives  evidence 
that  the  'spending  spree'  predicted  by 
the  economists,  businessmen  and  finan- 
ciers was  only  a  pipe  dream,  is  this  one 
from  the  June  I  issue  of  Labor: 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  newspaper,  re- 
flecting the  views  of  business.  It 
doesn't  cry  'Wolf!'  unless  the  signs  are 
really  ominous. 


"That  makes  particularly  significant 
its  warning  to  businessmen  this  week 
that  there  are  'storm  signals'  that  spell 
trouble  for  them. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  'signs'  which 
caused  the  Journal  to  sound  its  words 
of  caution: 

"Business  failures  are  increasing,  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years. 

"Radio  advertising  has  slumped  and 
advertising  agencies  are  firing  em- 
ployes. 

"Sales  of  magazines  are  slipping. 
Truck  tires  in  some  cities  are  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  are  selling  at  a  dis- 
count. New  radio  sets  are  going  beg- 
ging in  New  York  stores. 

"Many  veterans  cannot  find  jobs 
needed  to  support  their  families. 

"Out-of-town  department  store  buy- 
ers flooding  New  York  markets  are 
becoming  choosy  about  merchandise. 
Until  recently  they  gratefully  accepted 
any  shoddy  goods  offered. 

"A  Philadelphia  dealer  was  reported 
to  have  1,500  'orders'  on  his  books  for 
electric  hot  water  heaters,  but  had  to 
call  500  of  these  people  to  dispose  of 
the  first  35  heaters  delivered  to  him. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an- 
other observer  says  the  increase  in 
incendiary  fires  has  always  been  noted 
just  before  business  began  slipping. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers reports  such  fires  are  now  jumping 
and  that  the  fire  loss  this  year  will  be 
the  largest  in  history." 

Other  warnings  that  all  is  not  so 
bright  have  come  from  various  sources. 
Samuel  Grafton,  noted  columnist  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  after 
completion  of  a  national  tour  of  trend 
spotting,  admitted  that  he  was  not  op- 
timistic. He  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  bad,  difficult  and  very 
complicated  for  the  next  five  years." 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  June 
4  carried  this  item: 

"Although  higher  prices  and  re- 
stricted production  of  goods  yet  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  a  general  air  of 
caution  now  is  apparent  in  business 
circles.  Retail  merchants  have  not  for- 
gotten their  plight  in  the  I920's  when 
many  of  them  were  caught  with  high- 
priced  inventories  in  a  swiftly  declining 
market  and  were  forced  to  dispose  of 
goods  at  substantial  losses. 

"Warnings  that  they  should  exercise 
care  not  to  be  caught  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament again  were  issued  to  purchas- 
ing agents  at  their  recent  annual  con- 
vention   in    Chicago.   They   were   cau- 
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tioned  to  maintain  minimum  working 
inventories  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  expansion  of  productivity  which 
occurred  during  the  war." 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  June  15  issue 
of  the  same  newspaper  stated: 

"With  daily  newspaper  advertising 
and  salesmanship  as  the  shock  troops 
for  an  expending  economy,  America 
may  look  forwarcf  to  15  years  of  pros- 
perity. 

"Necessary  preliminary  steps,  how- 
ever, are  a  balanced  Government 
budget  and  full  restoration  of  free 
enterprise  through  removal  of  Govern- 
ment controls. 

"That  was  the  consensus  of  a  Los 
Angeles  Sales  Managers'  Association 
conference  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
yesterday. 

"A.  T.  Danielson,  Barker  Bros,  vice 
president  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives  president,  declared 
the  key  is  'selling  as  it  was  never  used 
before.'  " 

That  statement  by  Mr.  Danielson 
rings  the  bell  for  asininity!  We  won- 
der if  the  'learned'  sales  managers  ac- 
cepted the  statement  without  question. 
What  we  should  like  to  know  is  how 
the  public  can  buy  goods,  regardless 
of  the  eloquency  of  the  salesmen  or 
the  eye  appeal  of  advertisements, 
when  wages  and  salaries  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  purchases.  As  for  the 
so-called  preliminary  steps  to  our 
'prosperity' — balanced  budget  and  full 
restoration  of  free  enterprise  —  the 
gentlemen  failed  to  explain  just  how 
these  steps  can  be  accomplished  when 
private  enterprise  can  be  kept  alive 
only  by  the  indirect  subsidy  of  govern- 
ment spending  plus  direct  government 
subsidy  of  government  agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  business 
and  politics  to  paint  a  rosy  picture  of 
a  period  of  unparalleled  'boom'  for 
several  years  succeeding  the  war, 
events  have  failed  to  shape  up  that 
way.  With  3,500,000  drawing  unem- 
ployment compensation,  estimates  on 
the  total  unemployed  hover  between 
six  and  eight  million.  (Only  three  out 
of  five  persons  in  the  working  force  are 
eligible  for  any  type  of  unemployment 
compensation.)  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  many  workers  are  now  receiving 
considerably  lower  wages  than  they 
received  during  the  war.  This  means 
that  any  savings  which  might  have 
been  accumulated  during  the  war  will 
be  used  for  purchasing  the  necessities 
of  life  and  not  to  buy  new  gadgets 


which  are  being  turned  out  to  attract 
customers. 

Do  you  fi nd  in  any  of  these  items 
from  the  public  press  any  anxiety  over 
the  fact  that  business  could  not  fur- 
nish goods  and  services  to  maintain 
the  living  standards  of  the  American 
public?  You  did  not!  Their  concern  is 
not  over  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  but 
only  over  the  possibility  or  impossibil- 
ity of  selling  their  goods  for  a  profit. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  operate  un- 
der our  present  Price  System,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  will  always  be  of 
secondary  importance. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  that  your 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  your  family 
comes  first.  Business  and  political  lead- 
ers are  not  interested  in  your  welfare, 
so  why  do  you  continue  to  sit  back  and 


accept  conditions  as  they  are  today? 
Can  it  be  that  your  morale  is  so  low 
that  you  do  not  care?  Can  it  be  that 
you  do  not  know  that  this  country  and 
this  Continent  can  provide  every 
North  American  with  abundance  and 
security  from  birth  to  death?  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  is  high  time  you 
took  yourself  in  hand  and  let  it  be 
known  that  you  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  the  wailings  and  moanings  of 
business  over  its  lost  profits,  but  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  future  secu- 
rity of  yourself  and  your  country. 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  study 
and  investigate  North  America's  only 
social  movement  with  a  North  Ameri- 
can program — Technocracy.  What  can 
you  do  after  that?  Well,  that  is  up  to 
you,  but  the  lives  and  destinies  of  170 
million  people  may  be  affected  by  your 
action! 


Political  Compromising 
vs.  Social  Engineering 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10) 

ereign  states,  a  council  of  diplomatic 
agents  engaged  in  promoting  13  sepa- 
rate interests.  This  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  pressures  and  preconceived 
views  which  dominated  the  conven- 
tional delegates  when  they  assembled 
in  1787  to  frame  a  tighter  form  of 
federation  than  existed  under  the 
Articles. 

Contrary  to  the  parrot-like,  hypnotic 
ideas  about  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, our  founding  Fathers,  the  Phila- 
delphia Assembly  was  not  composed  of 
left-wing  theorists  of  their  day  but 
practical  men  of  affairs,  holders  of 
state  and  continental  bonds,  money 
lenders,  merchants,  lawyers  and  specu- 
lators in  the  public  land.  More  than 
half  of  them  were  either  investors  or 
speculators  in  the  public  securities 
which  were  to  become  validated  by 
the  new  Constitution.  Although  these 
very  same  delegates  placed  the  great- 
est store  by  the  so-called  democratic 
traditions  of  the  Magna  Carta,  they 
held  their  meeting  behind  closed 
doors,  where  they  could  negotiate  and 
compromise  without  the  proddings  and 
pressures  of  popular  agitators  and  the 


common  rabble.  They  were  also  almost 
unanimous  in  their  views  that  democ- 
racy was  a  dangerous  thing;  to  be 
restrained,  not  encouraged,  by  the 
Constitution;  to  be  given  as  little  voice 
as  possible  in  the  new  system;  to  be 
hamstrung  by  checks  and  balances;  a 
beautiful  technique  for  social  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Under  the  check-and-balance  system 
of  our  Constitution,  the  greatest  mys- 
tery is  always  who  is  responsible  for 
anything.  Does  anyone  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  railroad  strike?  The 
President  says  just  two  men,  Whitney 
and  Johnston;  the  railroad  workers 
have  a  different  story.  If  these  men 
are  so  guilty,  will  they  be  removed; 
and  if  removed,  would  their  successors 
do  differently? 

One  of  the  most  famous  historical 
compromises  evolved  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  the  issue  of  the 
negro  question.  The  slave  states  had 
demanded  that  they  be  permitted  to 
count  their  slaves  in  the  population 
census,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress,  even 
though  the  slaves  were  not  considered 
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legal  persons  and  were  ineligible  to 
vote.  What  did  the  great  men  do? 
They  compromised.  Do  you  know  how? 
At  three-fifths  person  for  each  slave! 
You  see  how  clever  they  were.  They 
didn't  compromise  at  exactly  one-half. 
That  would  be  too  obvious.  Anyone 
could  work  that  out.  They  compro- 
mised at  three-fifths. 

Sound  familiar?  Remember  the  auto 
strike  of  recent  months?  The  unions 
wanted  30  cents  and  they  finally  took 
1 8I/2  cents — three-fifths.  Now  you 
know  the  secret  of  the  miraculous  for- 
mula employed  by  the  government  in 
settling  the  railroad  strike  the  other 
day.  It  originated  in  the  IS1/^  cents 
granted  the  auto  workers. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  compro- 
mise on  the  negro  question?  Perhaps 
you  remember  a  little  event  that  broke 
loose  and  almost  wrecked  our  nation 
in  the  years  1861  to  1865.  That's  right. 
We  fought  a  Civil  War  because  our 
Founding  Fathers  refused  to  face  the 
negro  question  while  there  was  still 
enough  time. 

Can  anyone  honestly  contend  that 
the  southern  whites  who  rebelled  were 
less  humane  than  northern  whites? 
Surely  you  have  heard  of  southern 
chivalry,  suh?  Well,  the  southerner  is 
chivalrous,  graceful  and  charming.  You 
may  remember  some  pictures  of  the 
Colonial  plantations.  Yet,  brothers  out 
of  the  same  mother's  womb  fought 
each  other  in  a  bloody  Civil  War  in 
1861. 

Are  we  so  far  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  similar  dire  events  as  the 
result  of  the  shot-gun  compromise 
today?  Does  anyone  really  accept  the 
charge  that  if  it  weren't  for  old  man 
Johnston  and  old  man  WhHney  of  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods  that  there  would 
be  no  railroad  strike?  Or  that  if  it 
weren't  for  bushy-browed  John  L 
Lewis,  there  would  be  no  coal  strike? 

There  was  cheering  in  Congress 
when  the  President  addressed  a  joint 
House  on  May  25,  1946.  But  there 
was  booing  and  cries  of  strike-breaker 
at  Union  Lodge  Halls  where  the  men 
listened  to  the  President's  speech.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, who  cheered  for  minutes  when 
the  President  asked  for  the  power  to 
draft  striking  workers  into  the  armed 
forces,  did  not  realize  that  the  sounds 
which  emanated  from  their  throats  as 
cheers  sounded  more  like  threats  and 
menaces  to  the  railroad  workers,  to 
the  coal  workers  and  every  other 
worker  in  the  land?  Is  this  the  land  of 
free  labor? 


Technocracy  has  always  stated  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  in  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave; 
that  freedom  is  only  a  mental  concept, 
a  belief  and  an  imagining  which  dis- 
appears like  a  mirage  as  soon  as  we 
come  face  to  face  with  physical  reality. 

Did  the  Railroad  men  rush  back  to 
work  with  alacrity  and  a  song  in  their 
hearts?  No,  they  came  back  grudg- 
ingly, slowly  ana  with  stunned  reluc- 
tance. If  you  still  don't  think  this  was 
a  broken  strike,  look  at  the  photograph 
of  labor  and  management  representa- 
tives in  Presidential  Advisor  Steelman's 
office  when  the  settlement  was  an- 
nounced— grim,  bitter-looking  labor 
representatives  and  smiling,  affable 
management  representatives. 

How  much  of  our  strike  problem  do 
you  consider  we  settled  merely  be- 
cause the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  break  a  strike  by 
threatening  to  use  the  armed  forces  as 
operatives  and  to  fine  and  imprison 
union  leaders?  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  there  is  seething  resentment  in 
the  minds  of  the  union  men  and  an 
undercurrent  of  strong  feelings  which 
can  result  in  bloodshed  if  we  set  one 
group  of  our  people  against  another — 
the  soldiers  against  the  unions? 

The  men  that  the  President  called 
upon  for  his  emergency  legislation — 
itself  a  compromise  between  the  union 
power  to  strike  and  the  continuous 
necessities  of  a  complex,  integrated  so- 
ciety— are  themselves  a  group  steeped 
in  the  same  political  maneuverings  and 
compromises  which  characterized  our 
Founding  Fathers.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  is  past  77  and  frequently  has 
such  lapses  of  memory  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  happened  yesterday.  An- 
other Senator,  recently  deceased,  was 
past  88  and  hadn't  attended  a  single 
session  in  four  years.  There  are  a  score 
of  men  past  65.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  Senator  retiring  to  live  out  his  old 
age?  Most  of  them  either  are  de- 
feated before  they  die,  or  die  in  office. 
You  know  what  the  word  Senate  is 
derived  from.  Senile  is  another  word 
with  the  same  derivation — meaning 
old,   aged,  decrepit. 

COMMITTED  TO  COMPROMISE 

The  men  whom  the  President  ad- 
dressed in  joint  session  on  May  25, 
1946,  probably  do  not  contain  among 
their  number  a  single  engineer,  tech- 
nologist, architect,  and  perhaps  only 
a  doctor  or  two.  Even  without  the 
need  to  protect  and  repair  their  poli- 


tical fences,  they  haven't  the  faculties 
— no  less  the  time — to  learn  enough 
about  our  complex  array  of  technology 
in  their  old  age,  to  qualify  them  to 
pass  judgment  on  these  industrial  mat- 
ters. They  are  as  paralyzed  in  the  face 
of  it  as  a  person  who  can't  swim  when 
the  boat  begins  to  sink.  Haven't  you 
often  seen  men  confronted  with  a  situ- 
ation about  which  they  know  nothing? 
The  tendency  is  to  bluster,  bluff  and 
holler  to  cover  up  their  ignorance.  Our 
august  Senators  are  no  exception. 
What  comes  out  of  Congress  may  be 
noisy  and  hot  stuff,  but  it  isn't  social 
intelligence  in  this  engineering  age. 
You  can  be  sure  that  the  politician  will 
always  be  down  on  what  he  is  not  up 
on. 

A  politician,  no  matter  how  high  or 
low  his  station,  is  inherently,  irresistibly 
and  irrevocably  committed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  compromise.  He  lives  and 
breathes  by  it.  He  glories  in  it,  he  is 
proud  of  it  and  he  rests  his  political 
life  upon  his  ability  to  effectuate  a 
compromise.  But  the  punitive  meas- 
ure proposed  by  the  President  was 
one  compromise  that  backfired  within 
24  hours  because  it  was  totally  irrele- 
vant, incompetent  and  invalid  with  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 


A  WEDGE  OF  FASCISM 

The  President  proposed  a  draft  of 
all  workers  who  strike  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag 
because  the  game  was  not  to  draft 
the  men  for  the  general  welfare  but 
to  frighten  them  into  submission  to 
accept  the  terms  submitted  by  their 
private  employers.  The  last  thing  de- 
sired by  our  Congress  and  by  business 
is  to  actually  draft  workers  into  the 
Army. 

It's  so  damned  obvious  that  it  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  weren't  also  tragically 
threatening  to  be  the  opening  wedge 
of  fascism  by  a  draft  of  labor  only. 
To  draft  men  into  the  armed  forces, 
we  did  not  need  any  new  laws.  There 
were  draft  laws  enough.  And  it  has 
always  been  insubordination  to  disobey 
orders  of  Army  superiors  so  that  we 
wouldn't  need  any  new  laws  for  fines 
and  jail  sentences. 

The  bankrupted  libertarians  are  up 
in  arms  against  the  'slave  labor'  draft. 
The  business  and  reactionary  groups 
are  also  militantly  opposed  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  of  individuals. 
Yet,  each  fears  something  mutually 
exclusive.  They  have  no  realization  of 
the  fact  that  all  social  relationships  are 
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a  matter  of  'relationship'!  When  all 
are  slaves,  there  are  no  masters;  when 
all  are  free,  there  are  no  keepers.  The 
terms  'freedom'  and  'slavery'  are  non- 
existent in  a  truly  equalitarian  society, 
just  as  'work'  ana  'leisure'  are  meaning- 
less within  a  framework  of  automatic 
mechanisms.  Freedom  and  slavery  ac- 
quire substance  only  by  contrast. 

We  never  considered  the  'drafted' 
soldiers  slaves!  Why  not?  Technocracy 
states:  If  we  can  no  longer  risk  inter- 
ruption of  transportation  flow  lines,  of 
production  in  our  vital  industries,  then 
let  us  guarantee  their  uninterrupted 
operation  by  drafting  not  only  strikers, 
but  all  men,  women,  machines,  mate- 
riel and  moneyl 

Under  a  free-for-all  social  system,  it 
may  be  freedom  for  us  to  devour  each 
other  like  cats  and  dogs.  But  how  free 
does  that  make  those  who  get  eaten? 
The  bluff  of  draft  worked  with  the 
railroad  workers,  even  though  they  are 
fighting  mad  now  that  they  realize 
what  was  slipped  over  on  them.  Will 
it  work  equally  well  with  others? 

And  yet  we  say  very  solemnly,  every 
political  compromise — national  or  in- 
ternational— affecting  a  sufficient  mass 
of  people  inevitably  results  in  a  dis- 
aster. It  either  results  in  civil  war,  in 
international  war  or  in  disease,  malnu- 
trition, fire,  flood,  soil  erosion,  crime, 
mental  breakdown,  national  frustration 
and,  eventually,  a  collapse  of  the  whole 
social  structure. 

What  is  any  program  of  flood  con- 
trol, disease  control,  health  control,  or 
crime  control,  except  a  compromise 
with  the  pressure  groups  and  vested 
interests  who  would  be  put  out  of 
business  permanently  by  the  institution 
of  an  effective  program  of  flood  pre- 
vention, fire  prevention,  disease  pre- 
vention, health  maintenance  and  crime 
elimination.  Do  you  doubt  this? 

Does  a  politician — or  can  a  politi- 
cian— ever  inaugurate  a  program  suf- 
ficiently broad  in  scope  to  prevent 
floods?  Even  if  he  had  the  engineering 
knowledge,  even  if  he  were  a  flood 
control  engineer,  he  couldn't  prepare 
such  a  program  because  as  soon  as 
he  inaugurated  it  he  would  come  into 
immediate  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  dozen  different  ways,  upset- 
ting the  delicate  business  of  checks 
and  balances  and  the  eternal  contest 
between  states'  rights  and  federal 
rights.  In  plain  words,  he  would  be 
acting  unpolitically! 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  country 
possesses  the  engineering  knowledge, 


skill  and  materials  to  wipe  out  all 
floods  in  this  country?  Technocracy's 
literature  is  filled  with  articles  on  social 
engineering  projects  ranging  through 
flood  prevention,  navigation,  inland 
waterways,  deep-sea  waterways,  hydro- 
electric power,  power  transmission, 
housing,  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  re- 
suscitation of  mines,  highways,  roads, 
hospitals,  recreational  facilities,  health 
protection,  automobile  service,  rail- 
road transportation,  etc. 

Although  the  articles  sketch  only  the 
outline  of  the  redesigns  proposed, 
their  full  plans  and  specifications  are 
ready  and  available  for  any  authorized 
group  to  begin  their  installation  at 
once.  These  projects  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  by  engineers  and  ex- 
perts in  their  field,  painstakingly  in- 
tegrated so  that  every  one  fits  into 
the  others,  even  though  to  the  un- 
initiated they  appear  totally  unrelated. 

But,  any  single  one  of  them,  if  in- 
augurated, would  play  such  havoc  with 
the  whole  political-compromise,  busi- 
ness-for-a-profit  Price  System,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  ground  swell  from 
the  masses  of  the  United  States  citi- 
zens or  a  national  disaster  catastrophic 
enough  to  force  their  adoption  will 
ever  see  them  realized.  Just  as  so  many 
of  our  limited  and  restricted  big  pro- 
jects presently  in  existence  had  to 
await  the  pressures  of  a  war  which 
might  have  been  lost  without  their 
added  productive  power,  apparently 
the  American  people  will  continue  do- 
ing things  the  hard  way  until  the  end 
of   the   Price  System's   days — not   by 


plan  and  design,  but  by  pressure  and 
disaster. 

TVA  began  as  Muscle  Shoals  which 
had  its  origin  during  World  War  I. 
The  Big  Inch  and  Little  Inch  pipelines, 
as  well  as  numerous  plant  facilities  and 
other  lesser  known  power  projects,  had 
their  origin  in  World  War  II.  Shall  we 
have  to  wait  for  World  War  III  to 
cash  in  on  'the  gold  in  them  thar  engi- 
neers' brains?' 

Whenever  the  American  people  are 
sufficiently  'fed  up'  with  the  political 
compromising  they  have  endured  for 
more  than  150  years,  going  from  one 
crisis  to  another,  we  can  institute  a 
design  of  operations  wherein  responsi- 
bility for  caring  for  the  needs  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Continent  will  be 
assumed  by  the  social  engineers. 

Political  leaders  cannot  think  in  such 
terms;  they  are  not  equipped  to  solve 
the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
impact  of  technology  on  our  social 
structure.  Instead,  tney  attempt  to 
cloud  the  issue  with  vague  promises  of 
'freedom  for  the  individual'  and  'rights' 
which  never  existed. 

And,  so  here  it  is:  North  Americans 
have  a  choice  to  make — a  choice  be- 
tween political  compromising  (with  its 
end  products  scarcity,  poverty,  toil, 
crime,  malnutrition  and  disease),  or 
social  engineering  which  would  result 
in  abundance  and  security,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  toil,  crime  and  disease.  It  is 
a  choice  between  science  or  chaos; 
between  the  rise  or  decline  of  our 
civilization.  We  must  make  that  choice 
now! 

— Ralph  Janis. 


RAILWAY  NOTES 


THE  railway  mileage  of  U.  S.  A.  is 
I  I  times  that  of  Great  Britain;  6 
times  that  of  France;  7  times  that 
of  Germany;  4I/2  times  that  of  Russia; 
5;|/2  times  that  of  India;  12  times  that 
of  Japan;  20  times  that  of  Italy,  and 
36  times  that  of  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  1944  there  were 
45  railway  companies  in  the  United 
States  which  operated  1,000  or  more 
miles  of  railroad  each.  (In  the  Technate 
railroads  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  transportation  sequence  integrated 
through  a  vertical   alignment,   instead 


of  the  diversified  maladministration  and 
duplication  of  today.) 

An  estimate  based  on  operations  in 
1943  put  the  number  of  passenger 
trains  at  17,500  and  the  number  of 
freight  trains  at  24,000  daily.  On  this 
basis,  a  passenger  train  starts  on  its 
run  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
every  4.9  seconds,  and  a  freight  train 
every  3.6  seconds,  day  and  night,  on 
the  average.  (Now  do  you  see  what 
technology  means?) 

Due  to  the  greatly  increased  operat- 
ing efficiency  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen 
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COMPARISON  OF  RAILWAY  OPERATIONS 
1918-  1944 

1918 

Miles  of  track 372,437 

Locomotives  63,889 

Freight   cars 2,325,673 

Passenger  train  cars 53,941 

EMPLOYEES    1,841.575 

Ton  miles  (billions) 405.4 

Ton  miles  per  capita 3,946 

Passenger  miles  (billions) 42.7 

Passenger  miles  per  capita 412 

Net  ton  miles  per  freight  car  day.  518 

Net  ton  miles  per  freight  train  hour  7,303 

Average  freight  train  load  (tons).  .  681 

Average  haul  per  ton  (miles) 297 

Average  miles  per  car  day 26. 1 


1944 

Per  Cent  Increase 

or  Decrease 

384,264 

+     3% 

42,731 

-  33% 

1,756,343 

-  24% 

37,940 

-  30% 

1,413,672 

-  23% 

737.6 

+  82% 

5,341 

+   35% 

95.6 

+  124% 

691 

+  68% 

1,114 

+  115% 

17,621 

+  141% 

1,138 

+  67% 

475 

+  60% 

51.9 

+  99% 

years,  many  locomotive  runs  have  been 
increased  from  100  or  200  miles  to  800 
or  900  miles  in  length. 

At  the  beginning  of  1944,  train 
orders  were  being  transmitted  by  tele- 
phone on  148,937  miles  of  railroad,  and 
by  telegraph  on  77,224  miles. 

The  Union  Pacific  diesel-powered 
streamliner  'City  of  Los  Angeles'  runs 
non-stop  for  324.5  miles  between  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Caliente,  Nevada. 

A  total  of  7,224,000,000  pounds  of 
mail  was  handled  by  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1944,  of  which  6,680,000,000 
pounds,  or  92.5%  were  handled  by  the 
railroads. 

The  average  freight  train  in  1944 
consisted  of  53  cars,  compared  with 
39  cars  in  1924. 

The  average  freight  train  load  in 
1944  was  1,138  tons  compared  with 
706  tons  in  1934,  and  647  tons  in  1924. 

Bituminous  coal  is  the  leading  freight 
commodity  handled  by  the  railroads. 
In  1943,  the  Class  I  railroads  origi- 
nated 6,966,485  carloads,  consisting  of 
394,052, 144  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  average  speed  of  freight  trains 
was  52%  faster  in  1944  than  in  1920. 
In  1944,  the  average  distance  traveled 
by  trains  for  each  24-hour  period  was 
377  miles,  including  all  stops  and  de- 
lays en  route,  compared  with  247 
miles  in    1920. 

The  railroads  deliver  approximately 
4,000  carloads  of  foodstuffs  and  fuel 


in  New  York  City  and  suburbs  every 
24  hours,  on  the  average. 

The  United  States  surpasses  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  diesel  motive 
power.  One  railroad  in  U.  S.  A.  has 
more  diesel  horsepower  in  service  than 
is  used  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

(Out  of  490  locomotives  which  the 
carriers  had  on  order  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  only  74  were  steam.  The 
balance  were  diesel-electrics.) 

A  recent  actual  count  of  parts  in  a 
modern  Pacific  type  locomotive  showed 
about  25,000  parts,  excluding  the 
tender. 

On  December  31,  1943,  there  were 
42,343  miles  of  railway  lines  in  Canada, 
of  which  42,253  miles  were  of  standard 
gauge  and  90  miles  were  of  3-foot 
gauge.  Total  length  of  all  tracks  was 
56,034  miles.  Rolling  stock  consisted  of 
4,364  locomotives,  6,319  passenger 
cars,  158.390  freight  cars  and  15,660 
units  of  other  equipment.  Canadian 
National  operated  23,562  miles  of  rail- 
road lines  (1,839  in  U.S.A.)  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  operated  20,921 
miles  of  which  3,814  were  in  U.S.A. 

Nineteen  operating  railroads  in  Mex- 
ico embrace  approximately  12,643 
miles  of  railway  lines,  of  which  80.6% 
is  standard  gauge  and  19.4%  is  nar- 
row .  gauge.  Equipment  consists  of 
1,439  locomotives,  21,206  freight  cars 
and  1,348  passenger  cars. 


The  283,000-mile  railway  system  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico 
forms  a  vast  and  closely  knit  transpor- 
tation network  embracing  a  large  part 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Approximately  99%  of  these  lines  are 
of  uniform  standard  gauge  (4  feet,  S'A 
inches  wide  is  known  as  standard 
gauge),  permitting  the  uninterrupted 
movement  of  trains  from  one  country 
to  another.  At  48  points  on  the  Cana- 
dian-United States  border  and  at  I  I 
points  on  the  Mexican-United  States 
border,  railroads  cross  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other  or  form  connections 
with  railroads  operating  across  the 
border. 

Chicago  is  the  world's  greatest  rail- 
road center.  There  are  about  8,000 
miles  of  railway  trackage  in  the  Chi- 
cago terminal  district.  Between  3,000 
and  4,000  passenger  and  freight  trains 
enter  and  leave  the  city  daily. 

Approximately  600,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  are  required  annually  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  locomotives  and 
to  supply  other  needs  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  fill  a  channel  600  feet  in 
width  and  9  feet  deep  reaching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  railroads  received  approximately 
131  million  acres  of  land  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  estimated 
value  of  which,  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
was  approximately  94  cents  an  acre,  or 
$123,000,000. 

(The  above  information  is  taken  out 
of  the  horse's  own  mouth,  The  1 450 
Questions  Quiz,  issued  by  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  1945,  excepting  the 
remarks  in  parentheses.  It  is  here  pre- 
sented to  show  the  vital  part  of  the 
railroads  in  the  transportation  se- 
quence. It  shows  the  tenuousness  of 
trie  flowlines  that  must  be  maintained 
on  this  Continent.  It  shows  what  tech- 
nology and  power  have  wrought  here 
in  North  America.  Technology  and 
power  are  writing  the  story  of  this 
Power  Age.) 

— From   The  Co-Ordinator,    bulletin   of 
Section  I,  R.D.  10553,  Technocracy  Inc. 

/       /       / 

"To  most  people  nothing  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  effort  of  think- 

•  II 

ing. 

— James  Bryce. 

"Modern  politics  is,  at  bottom,  a 
struggle  not  of  men  but  of  forces. 
Practical  politics  consists  in  ignoring 
facts." 

— Henry  Brooks  Adams. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/"  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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"During  the  last  twelve  years,  Technocracy  as  a  body  of 
thought  and  as  an  Organization,  has  come  through  the 
greatest  depression  and  the  greatest  war  in  history,  its  vision 
unsullied  and  its  strategy  uncompromised.  It  stands  alone 
far,  far  from  the  political  party  seeking  election  to  political 
office. 

"As  technology  moves  up  on  this  Continent  in  the  post- 
war years,  only  Technocrats  and  Technocracy  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  historic  parallelism  of  events  con- 
firm our  operating  design  for  this  Continent  as  the  unique 
solution  for  the  social  problems  of  our  people  and  our  time." 

— From  the  article   'America   Outward   Bound' 
prepared   by  Continental    Headquarters, 
Technocracy   Inc.,  April,    1945. 
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Day  Dawns  for  the  Atom 


A  bomb  fell  on  Japan.  It  messed  up  Hiroshima;  but  that  is  the  least  it 
did.  It  shattered  7000  years  of  human  concepts.  It  rocked  the  Vatican  and 
Wall  Street,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  Washington  and  London.  It  removed 
all  doubts  concerning  imminent  social  change.  At  a  cost  of  two  billion  dol- 
lars, this  war  was  ended,  as  well  as  all  future  wars.  Mass  killing  has  been 
made  so  cheap  and  so  efficient  that  there  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  it.  A 
war  that  requires  years  to  prepare  for  and  conduct,  and  which  engages 
millions  of  men,  is  profitable  to  business,  and  so  desirable.  But  a  war  that 
requires  no  army,  no  navy,  and  possibly  not  even  an  airplane,  and  which  can 
be  begun  and  finished  within  an  hour,  is  absurd.  Abundance  ruins  any 
racket,  and  that  includes  killing. 

— From  The  Atobom.b  —  Science  on  the  March,  in  the  October   1945  issue 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT. 


MANKIND'S  first  successful 
atomic  engine  was  placed  in 
operation  on  December  2, 
1942,  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Though  this  self-sustaining  chain  re- 
acting pile  delivered  at  the  outset 
only  a  maximum  energy  production 
equivalent  to  i'/?  watt,  it  was  possible 
10  days  later  to  increase  the  intensity 
to  200  watts — not  enough  to  energize 
a  small  electric  heater,  but  enough  to 
'energize'  the  development  work  that 
was  to  culminate  in  the  'blast'  heard 
round    the    world. 

Background  for  successful  release  of 
nuclear  energy  are  discoveries  made 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 
Fifty  years  aqo  Antoine  Henri  Bec- 
querel  discovered  the  phenomena  of 
radio  activity,  which  was  further  in- 
vestigated by  the  Curies,  Rutherford, 
Thomson    and    others,    culminating    in 


the  discovery  of  the  general  laws  of 
atomic  structure.  In  1905,  a  simple 
equation  in  theoretical  physics  was 
propounded  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
which  brought  up  the  new  concept: 
Equivalence  of  Mass  and  Energy. 
(This  was  the  same  year  Einstein  ad- 
vanced  the   theory   of   relativity.) 

This  equation — equivalence  of  mass 
and  energy — was  chosen  as  the  'guid- 
ing principle'  in  the  preparation  of 
the  background  material  for  the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  Dr.  H.  D. 
Smyth's  report  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment: Atomic.  Energy  for  Military 
Purposes.  The  standard  concepts  of 
the  Conservation  of  Mass  and  Energy 
are  apparently  flouted,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  are  still  valid.  This 
portion  of  the  'Introduction'  is  perti- 
nent: 

"There  are  two  principles  that  have 
been   cornerstones  of  the  structure  of 


modern  science.  The  first — that  mat- 
ter can  be  neither  created  nor  de- 
stroyed but  only  altered  in  form — 
was  enunciated  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  is  familiar  to  every  student 
of  chemistry;  it  has  led  to  the  prin- 
ciple known  as  the  law  of  conservation 
of  mass.  The  second — that  energy 
can  be  neither  created  nor  destroyed 
but  only  altered  in  form — emerged  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  has  ever 
since  been  the  plague  of  inventors  of 
perpetual  -  motion  machines;  it  is 
known  as  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy. 

"These  two  principles  have  con- 
stantly guided  and  disciplined  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  science. 
For  all  practical  purposes  they  were 
unaltered  and  separate  until  some  five 
years  ago.  For  most  practical  pur- 
poses they  still  are  so,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  they  are,  in  fact,  two 
phases  of  a  single  principle  for  we 
have  discovered  that  energy  may 
sometimes  be  converted  into  matter 
and  matter  into  energy.  Specifically, 
such  a  conversion  is  observed  in  the 
phenomenon  of  nuclear  fission  of 
uranium,  a  process  in  which  atomic 
nuclei  split  into  fragments  with  the 
release  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy.  The  military  use  of  this  energy 
has  been  the  object  of  the  research 
and  production  projects  described  in 
this  report. 

"One  conclusion  that  appeared 
rather  early  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  relativity  was  that  the  in- 
ertial  mass  of  a  moving  body  increased 
as   its    speed    increased.     This    implied 
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an  equivalence  between  an  increase 
in  energy  of  motion  of  a  body,  that 
is,  its  kinetic  energy,  and  an  increase 
in  its  mass.  To  most  practical 
physicists  and  engineers  this  appeared 
a  mathematical  fiction  of  no  practical 
importance.  Even  Einstein  could  hardly 
have  foreseen  the  present,  but  as  early 
as  1905  he  did  clearly  state  that  mass 
and  energy  were  equivalent  and  sug- 
gested that  proof  of  this  equivalence 
might  be  found  by  the  study  of  radio- 
active substances.  He  concluded  that 
the  amount  of  energy,  E,  equivalent 
to  a  mass,  M,  was  given  by  the 
equation 

E  =  mc2 

where  c  is  the  velocity  of  light.  If 
this  is  stated  in  actual  numbers,  its 
startling  character  is  apparent.  It 
shows  that  one  kilogram  (2.2  pounds) 
of  matter,  if  converted  entirely  into 
energy,  would  give  25  billion  kilowatt 
hours  of  energy.  This  is  equal  to  the 
energy  that  would  be  generated  by 
the  total  electric  power  industry  in 
the  United  States  (as  of  1939)  running 
for  approximately  two  months.  Com- 
pare this  fantastic  figure  with  the  8.5 
kilowatt  hours  of  heat  energy  which 
may  be  produced  by  burning  an  equal 
amount  of  coal. 

"The  extreme  size  of  this  conversion 
figure  was  interesting  in  several  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place,  it  explained 
why  the  equivalence  of  mass  and 
energy  was  never  observed  in  ordin- 
ary chemical  combustion.  We  now  be- 
lieve that  the  heat  given  off  in  such 
a  combustion  has  mass  associated  with 
it,  but  this  mass  is  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  most  sensi- 
tive balances  available.  (It  is  of  the 
order  of  a  few  billionths  of  a  gram  per 
mole.)  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
made  clear  that  no  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  matter  were  being  converted 
into  energy  in  any  familiar  terrestrial 
processes,  since  no  such  large  sources 
of  energy  were  known.  Further,  the 
possibility  of  initiating  or  controlling 
such  a  conversion  in  any  practical  way 
seemed  very  remote.  Finally,  the  very 
size  of  the  conversion  factor  opened  a 
magnificent  field  of  speculation  to 
philosophers,  physicists,  engineers,  and 
comic-strip  artists.  For  twenty-five 
years  such  speculation  was  unsup- 
ported by  direct  experimental  evi- 
dence, but  beginning  about  !930  such 
evidence  began  to  appear  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantity." 

(The     report    contains    material    on 


This  is  the  year  one  A.B.  One  year  ago  I  burst  asunder  the  timeless  veil 
and  entered  the  orbit  of  your  civilization.  I  was  sired  by  your  greatest 
nuclear  physicists.  But  they  only  brought  me  to  Earth  in  a  new  form.  I  am 
everywhere — I  am  in  everything.  I  am  tangible;  you  can  measure  me.  I 
throbbed  with  power  when  Earth  and  the  Solar  System  were  but  a  dream  of 
the  Great  Architect.  I  am  older  than  man  or  life  as  you  conceive  it — I  am 
as  old  as  Time  itself.  I  have  great  energy  at  my  command.  You  have  used 
me  in  minor  ways  before,  but  know  you  well  that  I  am  the  fuel  that  powers 
the  stars! 


AM  THE  ATOM! 


atomic  structure  radiation,  nuclear  dis- 
integration, neutrons,  artificial  radio- 
activity, methods,  uranium  fission, 
isotopes,  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials, etc.  This  report,  while  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  "...  is  neither  a 
documented  official  history  nor  a 
technical  treatise  .  .  .  ,"  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  mankind.    It  is 


must  reading.  While  replete  with  a 
mass  of  technical  data,  it  is  not  above 
the  comprehension  of  any  who  may 
have  some  knowledge  of  physical 
science.) 

The  figure  for  the  amount  of  energy 
released  in  the  actual  operation  of 
nuclear  fission  is  not  as  large  as  the 
figure  given  by  Dr.  Smyth,  in  that  only 
about   one-tenth    of  one    per  cent   of 
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Ships  anchored  in  the  Bikini  Atoll  lagoon,  including  both  Joint  Task  Force  One  and  target  ships. 


the  total  enerqy  is  actually  released. 
Thus,  the  energy  output  would  amount 
to  25  million  kilowatt-hours  per  kilo- 
gram (or  about  11,400,000  kilowatt 
hours  per  pound),  still  a  very  sizeable 
chunk  of  power! 

By  the  year  1940,  ten  years  of  in- 
tensive study  had  been  made  into 
nuclear  reactions.  Speculation  was 
widespread  durinq  1939  and  1940  on 
the  subject  of  the  enormous  energy 
available  in  uranium  for  explosives  and 
controlled  power  output.  Prof.  Niels 
Bohr  of  Copenhagen  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, 1939.  Just  before  he  left  Den- 
mark Bohr  conferred  with  Dr.  O.  R. 
Frisch  and  Prof.  Lise  Meitner,  (both 
refugees  from  Naziland),  who  sug- 
gested that  certain  'isotopic'  discov- 
eries made  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute  in  Berlin  meant  that  a  new 
nuclear  reaction,  'nuclear  fission,'  had 
taken  place  and  great  enerqy  release 
accompanied  the  split.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States,  Bohr  con- 
ferred with  Einstein  and  others,  lead- 
ing to  experimental  confirmation  of 
the  hypothesis  of  fission. 

In  March  of  1939,  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi 
suggested  the  possibility  of  attaininq 
a  controlled  reaction  using  slow  neu- 
trons, or  an  explosive  reaction  using 
fast  neutrons.    According  to  Dr.  H.  D. 
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Smyth,  in  his  report  Atomic  Energy 
for  Military  Purposes,  a  conference 
was  arranged  between  representatives 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  Dr. 
Fermi  to  discuss  the  possible  military 
use  of  the  large  amounts  of  energy 
released  in  fission.  Although  "the  only 
outcome  of  this  conference  was  that 
the  Navy  expressed  interest  and  asked 
to  be  kept  informed,"  succeeding  con- 
tact with  the  government  bore  fruit. 

The  'Uranium  Committee,'  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  had 
its  first  meeting  on  October  21,  1939, 
and,  until  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee  in 
June,  1940,  was  the  only  official  group 
on  uranium.  Following  the  setting  up 
of  NDRC  the  work  proceeded  with 
greater  speed,  hlowever  by  Novem- 
ber, 1941,  16  projects  totaling  $300,- 
000  had  been  approved,  while  up  to 
the  end  of  the  same  period  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  budget  for  the  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  (Radar,  etc.)  at  M.I.T. 
amounted  to  several  million  dollars. 
In  December  of  1941,  after  informa- 
tion from  Britain  and  a  comprehensive 
survey  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  reported,  a  decision  was 
made  to  enlarge  and  reorganize  the 
program.  That  the  project  was  so  vast 
and  ramifications  of  importance  so 
easy  to  sidetrack  the  basic  problem,  is 


attested  by  the  necessity  for  the  top 
leaders  to  constantly  survey  and  vary 
the  over-all  outlook.  The  uranium  pro- 
gram was  in  a  state  of  flux  until  it 
was  stabilized  in  1942  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Manhattan  District  on 
August  13.  The  work  was  labeled  the 
'DSM  Project'  (Development  of  Substi- 
tute Materials),  for  reasons  of  military 
security.  Maj.  General  (then  Brig. 
Gen.)  L.  R.  Groves  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  all  Army  activities  on  the 
DSM    Project. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  late 
date  the  reaction  of  our  scientists  to 
the  possibility  of  atomic  explosives. 
In  discussing  this  subject,  Dr.  Smyth 
said: 

"The  announcement  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  fission  and  its  experimental 
confirmation  took  place  in  January, 
1939.  .  .  .  There  was  immediate  inter- 
est in  the  possible  military  use  of  the 
large  amounts  of  energy  released  in 
fission.  At  that  time  American-born 
nuclear  physicists  were  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  using  their 
science  for  military  purposes  that  they 
hardly  realized  what  needed  to  be 
done.  Consequently,  the  early  effort-, 
both  at  restricting  publication  and  at 
getting      government      support     were 
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stimulated  largely  by  a  small  group  of 
foreign-born  physicists  centering  on 
L.  Szilard  and  including  E.  Wigner,  E. 
Teller,  V.  F.  Weisskopf,  and  E.  Fermi." 
Six  years  elapsed  between  the  time 
possible  military  uses  were  presented 
to  a  governmental  agency  and  the 
actual  operation  of  a  bomb. 

Most  of  the  top-flight  scientists  of 
this  country,  in  cooperation  with 
others  of  Canada  and  Britain,  pooled 
their  ability  to  work  out  problems  that 
had  pigued  the  curiosity  of  men  for 
centuries.  Control  devices  and  tech- 
nigues,  previously  deemed  impossible, 
were  in  successful  operation.  Small 
cities,  with  all  necessary  components, 
were  erected.  Industrial  organizations 
supplied  technical  personnel;  industrial 
flow  lines  were  tapped  whenever  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  A- 1  top  priority 
of  the  nation.  The  prospect  was 
planned  in  every  detail  —  planned 
over-all  as  one  of  the  greatest  techno- 
logical programs  in  the  history  of 
man.    Planned  operation! 

Technocracy  has  pointed  out  the 
sharp  upward  trend  of  technological 
development  in  the  past  few  decades. 
Here,  too,  in  nuclear  physics,  observe 
an  especially  interesting  trend.  Check 
these   dates   again   and    note   carefully 

the  intervening  time:   1896 

1930 1939—1942. 

In   a   remote   section   of  the  Alama- 
gordo   Air    Base,     120   miles    southeast 
of  Albuquerque,  the  end  product  of  a 
$2,000,000,000    effort,    the   first    man- 
made    atomic    explosion,    was    accom- 
plished in  the  dawn  of  July    16,    1945. 
The  War  Department  release  issued 
some  time  later  puts  it  this  way: 
"Mounted     on     a     steel     tower, 
a  revolutionary  weapon  destined  to 
change  war  as  we  know  it,  or  which 
may  even   be  the  instrumentality  to 
end  all  wars,  was  set  off  with  an  im- 
pact which  signalized  man's  entrance 
into  a   new  physical  world.    Success 
was  greater  than  the  most  ambitious 
estimates.    A  small  amount  of  mat- 
ter, the  product  of  a  chain  of  huge, 
specially-constructed    industrial 
plants,    was    made    to    release    the 
energy   of    the    universe    locked    up 
within  the  atom  from  the  beginning 
of    time.     A    fabulous   achievement 
had      been      reached.      Speculative 
theory,    barely    established    in    pre- 
war laboratories,  had  been  projected 
into  practicality. 

"The    full     significance    of    these 
closing    moments    before    the    final 


factual  test  was  not  lost  on  these 
men  of  science.  They  fully  knew 
their  position  as  pioneers  into  an- 
other age.  They  also  knew  that  one 
false  move  would  blast  them  and 
their  entire  effort  into  eternity." 

This  first  nuclear  bomb  burst  into  "a 
huge  multi-colored  surging  cloud  .  .  . 
(which)  billowed  upward  with  tremen- 
dous power."  But  it  was  not  to  be  the 
last  time  the  impact  of  the  'Atobomb' 
was  to  be  felt. 

About  three  weeks  later,  on  that 
fateful  day  of  August  6,  hell  broke 
loose  over  Hiroshima,  devastating 
everything  within  a  circle  four  miles  in 
diameter.  Three  days  later,  Nagasaki 
was  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  from  a 
bomb  more  potent  than  the  Hiroshima 
missile. 

Devastation  and  misery  descended 
over  these  Japanese  cities  on  a  scale 
shocking  to  the  imagination — but  many 
people — too  many — remained  imper- 
vious to  the  power  of  the  new  weapon, 


and  to  the  tremendous  impact  it  had 
made  upon  our  human  society. 

Ever  since  domestic  control  of 
atomic  energy  loomed  as  an  impera- 
tive on  our  political  scene,  a  bitter 
battle  has  raged  between  the  military 
and   atomic   scientists. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Japanese 
fireworks,  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence, 
Nobelist  and  University  of  California 
cyclotron  physicist,  blithely  told  the 
press  (UP,  Aug.  23— LA  Daily  News), 
"The  atomic  bomb  is  a  dramatic  in- 
troduction of  a  new  era — the  age  of 
atomic  energy.  We  are,  indeed,  privi- 
leged to  be  alive  and  to  witness  the 
'birth'  of  this  new  epoch  in  man's 
progress." 

But  the  promise  of  new  things  to 
come  turned  to  ashes  when  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Allison  protested  the  " — situation 
in  which  the  atomic  scientists  have  be- 
come virtual  prisoners.  .  .  .  We  have 
been   virtually    locked    up  ever   since." 

Dr.  Allison  resented  the  'censorship' 
and  blocking  of  'free  dissemination  of 
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scientific  knowledge.'  Unless  this  were 
changed,  he  threatened,  'scientists 
would,   in  effect,   go  on  strike.' 

Then,  late  in  September,  the  mill 
began  to  grind  in  Congress.  A  resolu- 
tion calling  for  appointment  of  an  I  I- 
member  commission  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Samuel  Grafton  reported  in  his 
column  (September  18)  that  Repre- 
sentative Hatton  W.  Sumners  of  Texas 
had  "introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  death  penalty  for  any  American 
who  divulges  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  a  foreign  power."  Grafton 
points  out  how  this,  in  effect,  would 
muzzle  science  but  good.  He  made 
this  significant  point:  "The  political 
mistake  we  would  seem  to  be  making 
is  to  act  as  if  our  ownership  of  the 
atom  is  going  to  be  permanent,  when 
we  know  in  our  hearts  it  is  not." 

Even  British  scientists  who  had 
helped  with  developmental  work  on 
the  bomb,  were  resentful  of  the  cloak 
of  silence  in  that  "they  are  not  in- 
formed of  what  has  been  happening 
at  factories  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton where  plutonium  is  being  manu- 
factured." (UP— London,  Oct.  16, 
1945,  Daily  News.) 


In  October,  legislation  was  re- 
quested by  President  Truman  to  create 
an  'atomic  energy  commission.' 

Tension  started  to  mount  as  such 
captions  as  these  appeared  over  news 
reports  on  the  subject  of  'controls.' 
"Protests  on  Atomic  Bomb  Bill  mount;" 
"Savants  Say  A-bomb  Bill  Would  Re- 
tard Research." 

Drew  Pearson  described  the  'back- 
stage dispute'  in  his  column  of  Oct. 
18  when  he  said  " — most  of  the  sci- 
entists who  worked  on  the  bomb  are 
boiling  mad  over  the  May  -  Johnson 
bill  which  the  Army  is  attempting  to 
rush  through  Congress."  Attention 
was  focused  on  Maj.  Gen.  L.  R. 
Groves  as  being  'adamant'  that  the 
bill  be  passed  " — immediately.  Some 
hint  he  is  afraid  of  discussion." 

Crux  of  scientific  opposition  to  Gen. 
Groves — opposition  smoldering  for  a 
long  time — is  found  in  this  comment 
by  Pearson: 

"Atomic  scientists,  meanwhile,  say 
that  Groves  was  the  hardest  man  they 
had  to  convince  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  atom  when  the  idea  was 
in  the  initial  stages  of  discussion.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  determination 
of     the     late     President     Franklin     D. 


The  USS  Independence,  an  aircraft  carrier  exposed  to  the  first  atom   bomb  test  at  Bikini 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  ship  that  entered  the  lagoon  a  few  days  earlier. 


Roosevelt,  scientists  declare  that  the 
army  would  have  ditched  the  project." 
Concerning  the  conflict  over  the 
angle  of  secrecy,  we  have  the  notation 
that  scientists  consider  Gen.  Groves 
made  his  'biggest  boner'  when  he  re- 
leased the  Smyth  report.  General 
Groves,  when  informed  "he  had 
cleared  enough  information  to  put  any 
nation  well  on  the  road  to  the  atomic 
bomb  secret,"  tried  to  get  the  report 
recalled,  according  to  Pearson,  bat 
the  reply  by  his  adjutant  was,  "Did 
you  ever  try  to  pull  an  egg  back  into  a 
chicken?" 

That  the  scientists  were  aware  of 
the  social  implications  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion is  made  clear  when  Pearson  re- 
ported (same  column  as  above)  that 
the  atomic  scientists  had  organized 
into  four  organizations  "chiefly  with 
the  aim  that  their  secret  be  used  for 
the   benefit  of  mankind." 

In  November,  the  four  groups 
merged  into  the  National  Federation 
of  Atomic  Scientists.  They  organized 
for  a  showdown  fight  over  military 
versus  civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy.  They  spoke  up  for  world  au- 
thority and  against  military  control. 
And  in  'lobbying'  for  their  objectives 
they  encountered  the  barrier  of  poli- 
tics. 

This  political  'fence'  perhaps  justi- 
fied Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey's  remarks  in 
the  pamphlet  "I'm  a  Frightened  Man" 
when  he   said: 

"...  we  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton giving  our  advice  ...  In  so  do- 
ing, we  have  naturally  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  potentialities 
of  politics.  What  we  learn  has  in- 
creased our  fears. 

"Our  stay  in  Washington  has 
shown  me  that,  despite  all  the 
reams  of  material  which  have  been 
written  about  this,  a  dangerous  pro- 
portion of  politicians  apparently 
does  not  know  or  understand  the 
questions." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  conflict 
again  bubbled  into  the  open.  Marquis 
Childs  (March  8)  brought  Gen.  Grove's 
name  into  the  center  of  the  contro- 
versy. "(Groves)  would  make  it  seem 
that  the  only  scientists  who  resented 
army  control  were  a  few  malcontents 
with  extreme  political  views.  From  all 
that  I  can  learn,  this  is  not  true." 

Childs  reports  that  the  "Scientists 
.  .  .  are  in  rebellion  against  the  petty 
bossism  exercised  by  officers  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  scientific  prob- 
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lems  involved."  Scientists  "feared  .  .  . 
military  men  without  the  intellectual 
equipment  to  boss  such  an  undertak- 
ing" would  be  giving  orders  on  gov- 
ernment research  jobs. 

The  Army  referred  derisively  to  the 
scientists  during  the  war  as  'the  long 
hairs.'  Childs  says  it  is  a  "sign  of 
the  attitude  that  still  prevails." 

Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  point 
raised  by  this  columnist  was  in  the 
brief  statement:  "A  number  of  civil- 
ians were  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Not  one  went  to  a 
scientist." 

We  can't  keep  from  making  this 
observation:  It  takes  years  of  intensive 
study  and  training  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional operative — a  scientist  or  en- 
gineer, and  receive  scant  notice  in  the 
world  of  things  and  events.  But  any 
smart  operator  can  become  a  busi- 
nessman overnight,  join  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  be  a  'leader' — a 
'success'   in   the   community. 

Principally,  because  of  the  pressure 
mobilized  by  the  FAS  lobbyists,  the 
McMahon  bill  for  Civilian  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy  has  passed  the  Senate, 
but  met  trouble  in  the  House  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  columnist 
Childs  (June  25)  said: 

"(Chairman)  May  and  the  docile 
men  who  follow  him  were  trying  to 
hack  to  pieces  the  atomic  legislation 
which  had  come  from  the  Senate." 

Paralleling  the  line  of  irritation  rep- 
resented by  the  conflict  of  military 
versus  civilian  control  we  have  the 
prospects  of  an  intensification  of  the 
struggle  between  advocates  of  free 
enterprise  and  those  who  support  gov- 
ernmental control. 

World  War  II  served  among  other 
things,  to  accelerate  a  unidirectional 
trend  in  American  industrial  activity — 
the  trend  toward  bigness.  In  building 
up  its  fighting  potential  the  govern- 
ment followed  a  practice  of  issuing 
huge  contracts  to  prime  contractors, 
who  in  turn  were  to  farm  out  sub-con- 
tracts to  small  outfits,  thus  spreading 
the  effort  over  a  wide  area. 

Because  the  basic  contractors  did  not 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the 
volume  required,  the  government  built 
sprawling  new  plants  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  big  outfits  to  operate. 
Small  local  enterprises  did  not  figure 
into  this  setup  to  an  appreciable  de- 
gree. Their  expansion  was  charged 
against  the  business  they  were  doing 
with  the  big  organizations. 


A  tug  washes  down  the  sides  of  the  USS  Pennsylvania   before  an  Inspection  party  boards 
her  after  the  A-bomb  test. 

— Joint  Army-Navy  Task  Force  One   photographs. 


When  the  war  ended,  contracts  were 
cancelled  or  cut  back;  the  huge  plants 
the  government  had  constructed  with 
public  funds  were  no  longer  humming. 

In  liquidating  its  properties  the  gov- 
ernment is  selling  these  installations  for 
a  song.  The  little  outfits  don't  figure 
in  this  very  much — they  don't  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  carry-back,  carry- 
forward provisions  of  the  tax  law  like 
the  billion  dollar  corporations.  Neither 
do  they  acquire  the  factories.  But  the 
big  operators  are  taking  it — they  can 
afford  to — and  are  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  public  largesse  to  the  tune  of 
billions.  The  big  are  getting  bigger 
and  more  big  ones  are  coming  on  the 
scene. 

Before  the  war  there  were  34  corpo- 
rations each  with  assets  over  a  billion 
dollars — in  1945  there  were  43  institu- 
tions in  the  billion  buck  bracket. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  commit- 
tee brought  the  issue  up  to  date  re- 
cently when  it  issued  a  report  on  Big 
Business'  control  over  the  American 
economy. 

According  to  the  report  (CSNS 
June  14,  Daily  News):  "Sixty-three  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  corporations 
now  have  more  working   capital   than 


all  listed  manufacturers  had  in  1939. 
With  these  huge  reserves,  these  corpo- 
rations could  purchase  approximately 
71,700  smaller  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions .  .  .  which  represent  94  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  ...  in  the  United 
States." 

On  the  score  of  what  happens  to  the 
'war  gained  knowledge'  the  report  re- 
veals: "Big  business  will  get  'first  crack' 
at  wartime  technological  improvements 
because  the  bulk  of  scientific  research 
and  development  was  conducted  in  big 
industrial  laboratories.  Furthermore, 
industries  were  given  ownership  of 
most  new  patents." 

We  were  told  there  would  be  no 
profiteering  in  this  war;  but  watch  the 
record  unfold — watch  and  learn  (may- 
be). 

A  businessman  isn't  in  business  for 
his  health  (maybe  a  few  retired  people 
are — just  to  keep  busy,  you  know),  he 
has  to  make  money — or  else.  And  a 
big  corporation's  board  of  directors 
answers  to  the  stockholders,  not  to  the 
public.  Public  interest  is  secondary, 
that's  part  of  the  'rules  of  the  game.' 

Perhaps  this  idea  can  be  further  de- 
veloped by  examining  one  of  the  points 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    14) 
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UNEARNED  INCOME 


In  spite  of  the  alleged  virtue  to  be  gained  from  toiling  to  earn  a  living, 
man  has  always  aspired  to  the  privilege  of  living  off  unearned  income — 
to  graduate  from  the   sucker  class  into  the  chiseler  or  parasitic  class. 


MAN'S  universal  desire  to  con- 
sume has  always  been  frus- 
trated to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  Only  a  few  people  in  any 
land  or  any  age  were  able  to  consume 
near  the  limits  of  their  capacities.  And 
this  was  so  only  because  they  had  the 
privilege  of  collecting  tribute  from  the 
productive  efforts  of  others.  Factors 
largely  beyond  the  control  of  man 
have  limited  and  still  limit  the  consum- 
ing opportunities  of  most  of  the 
world's  people.  To  gain  the  right  to 
consume  has  always  been  a  major 
struggle  in  the  life  of  mankind.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  people  would 
herald  with  great  ovation  the  day 
when  the  physical  barriers  to  its  oppor- 
tunities to  consume  an  abundance 
were  overcome.  But  it  so  happens  that 
the  one  area  on  the  earth  where  this 
opportunity  is  possible  is  inhabited 
with  people  who  are  struggling  desper- 
ately to  maintain  scarcity  and  the 
'privilege'   of  not  consuming. 

This  apparently  stupid  behavior  on 
the  part  of  a  mass  population  is  ex- 
plainable in  terms  of  social  custom  and 
inertia.  This  population  is  still  governed 
by  a  social  code  handed  down  from 
the  distant  past  and  a  remote  land. 
This  code,  based  largely  on  supersti- 
tions, was  fairly  expedient  in  an  age 
of  scarcity  and  hand  tools.  But  in  an 
age  of  technology  and  machine  tools, 
it  is  as  out  of  place  as  a  scoop  shovel  in 
a  garage. 

One  of  these  superstitions  upon 
which  the  social  code  is  based  and 
which  has  been  cherished  throughout 
the  ages  is  the  duty  of  earning  a  living. 
This  has  been  preached  to  the  masses 
of  toiling  humanity  as  a  divine  law. 
Whatever  the  blessings  derived  from 
the  observance  of  this  superstition  may 
have  been,  we  note  that  those  people 
who  were  recognized  as  Somebody — 
the  honorables  and  the  nobles — suc- 
cessfully evaded  its  practice. 

The  political  nobility  derived  its 
economic  welfare  from  the  privilege 
of  levying  taxes  and  taking  bribes.  The 
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military  boys  looted  theirs  from  less 
stalwart  neighbors.  The  priestly  orders 
took  theirs  from  tithes  and  solicited 
contributions.  And  the  business  suc- 
cessful got  theirs  from  levying  tolls  on 
the  flow  lines.  Thus,  the  'best'  people 
received  their  livelihood,  and  a  superior 
one  at  that,  not  from  the  process  of 
'earning  a  living',  but  from  the  benefits 
of  unearned  income.  They  got  the 
cushions  and  the  gravy,  while  the  poor 
suckers  who  fell  for  the  'earn-a-living' 
gag  got  the  blisters,  the  sweat,  the 
blood,  the  tears  and  the  kick  in  the 
pants. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
virtue  to  be  gained  from  toiling  to 
'earn  a  living'  man  (and  woman!)  has 
always  aspired  to  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing off  unearned  income — to  graduate 
from  the  sucker  class  into  the  chiseler 
or  parasitic  class.  And  those  people 
whose  bank  balances  are  in  five  figures 
or  more  are  the  ones  who  have  realized 
this  aspiration.  The  rest  must  content 
themselves  with  their  virtue. 

THE  'EARN  A  LIVING'  CONCEPT 

Whatever  might  be  said  about  the 
necessity  for  toil  in  the  past,  this  much 
can  be  said  against  it  now:  No  man 
working  in  a  society  which  derives  most 
of  its  energy  from  extraneous  sources 
— coal,  oil,  wind,  falling  water,  etc. — 
can  possibly  earn  a  living  by  the 
process  of  energy  conversion  through 
the  exercise  of  his  muscles.  When  a 
strong  man,  toiling  eight  hours  at  hard 
labor,  cannot  do  the  work  of  one  kilo- 
watt of  electricity  or  of  one  pound  of 
coal,  how  can  he  'earn'  a  living?  The 
sort  of  competition  provided  by  ex- 
traneous energy  makes  'cheap  coolie 
labor'  seem  extremely  generous  by 
comparison.  What  enables  man  to 
simulate  'earning  a  living'  as  well  as 
he  does  is  our  failure  to  fully  modern- 
ize our  whole  industrial  operation.  If 
you  really  want  to  experience  what  we 
mean  by  modernization,  try  rolling 
cigarets  by  hand  in  the  presence  of  a 


modern  cigaret-making  machine,  or  try 
to  cut  grain  with  a  scythe  alongside  of 
a  self-propelled  combine,  or  try  pour- 
ing milk  into  bottles  in  the  presence  of 
a   bottle-filling   machine. 

The  superstitious  person  still  seeks 
solace  in  the  idea  that  'men  must 
operate  the  machines.'  He  repeats 
this  phrase  over  and  over  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  somehow  salvage  his 
'earn  a  living'  concept.  But  this  sort 
of  argument  is  already  passe.  As  the 
operation  of  the  machines  becomes 
more  automatic  and  more  productive, 
there  are  not  enough  machine-operat- 
ing functions  available  to  give  a 
superstition-saving  job  to  everyone 
who  thinks  he  must  'earn  a  living.' 

As  opportunities  in  productive  em- 
ployment decline,  more  and  more 
people  are  forced  into  predatory 
activities,  leeching  a  livelihood  from 
others  and  from  each  other.  These 
people  somehow  get  the  idea  that  if 
their  enterprise  is  sufficiently  inefficient 
and  the  leeching  effort  is  sufficiently 
difficult  that  this  constitutes  'earning 
a  living.'  Witness  the  small  business- 
man, the  service  station  operator,  the 
small  lunch-stand  proprietor  and  the 
small-time   criminal. 

But,  now,  as  in  the  past,  the  success- 
ful, nice  people  are  not  those  who 
earn  a  living;  but,  rather,  those  who 
do  not  earn  a  living — those  who  live  off 
unearned  income  (interest,  rents, 
profits,  royalties,  crime  and  other 
tribute).  The  only  difference  is  that 
now  more  people  in  America  must 
derive  income  from  the  unearned 
source  in  order  to  consume  the  high 
productive  output  of  the  machine  in- 
dustries. Of  course,  not  everyone  who 
receives  unearned  income  belongs  to 
the  successful,  nice  group;  some  are 
social  disgraces.  These  are  the  ones 
who  get  their  unearned  income  in 
small  amounts.  These  are  the  people 
getting  theirs  from  public  or  private 
relief,  from  compensation  payments, 
from  begging  on  the  streets,  or  from 
petty  crime.  One's  degree  of  'success' 
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is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
unearned  income  received.  Whoever 
achieved  social  success  from  'earning 
a  living'?  Oh,  yes,  we  know  that  some 
people  got  their  start  the  hard  way; 
but,  you  will  recall,  that  it  was  only 
after  this  'start'  began  to  accrue  un- 
earned income  that  the  climb  to  suc- 
cess was  begun. 

Even  though  you  toil  at  some  dis- 
heartening job,  do  not  suppose  that 
you  are  keeping  your  virtue  intact,  in 
accordance  with  the  age-old  supersti- 
tion of  'earning  a  living.'  In  this  day 
and  age,  when  you  must  compete  with 
extraneous  energy,  you  cannot  possibly 
'earn  a  living;'  for  your  rate  of  energy 
conversion  is  not  high  enough.  A  kilo- 
watt-hour of  electricity  seldom  costs 
more  than  five  cents.  If  you  were  paid 
at  the  same  rate  per  unit  of  energy 
output,  where  would  your  living  be? 
Do  not  claim  exception  because  you 
may  be  doing  'brain  work'  or  skilled 
labor;  for  the  kilowatt  is  taking  over 
these  jobs  just  as,  surely  as  the  jobs  of 
unskilled  labor.  So  ,if  you  are  keeping 
alive,  you  are  receiving  more  than  you 
earn.  Even  so,  we  do  not  begrudge 
you  this  living — far  from  it.  But  we  do 
wonder  why  you  should  be  such  a 
piker. 

North  America  has  the  productive 
capacity,  potentially  available,  to  pro- 
vide every  one  of  its  citizens  with  an 
income  equivalent  to  $20,000  per  year. 
Why  settle  for  less?  Are  you  going  to 
suffer  privation  or  frustrated  consum- 
ing desires  merely  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding an  ancient  superstition  which 
is  no  longer  valid  anyway? 

Remember,  those  nice  people  whom 
you  envy  and  admire,  and  who  look 
down  their  noses  at  you,  are  not  earn- 
ing their  living.  The  very  thought  of 
such  vulgar  behavior  is  repugnant  to 
them.  Yet,  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  enjoying  the  birthright  of  every 
North  American  citizen. 

Technocracy  informs  you  that  the 
concept  of  'earning  a  living'  is  not  only 
impractical  in  modern  America,  it  is 
absurd.  North  Americans  have  a 
heritage  that  enables  them  to  be 
masters  of  their  environment  and  to 
satisfy  their  natural  desire  for  physical 
goods  and  services.  This  heritage  is 
the  product  of  natural  resources,  in- 
stalled technology,  and  accumulated 
knowledge  and  invention.  It  comes  as 
a  birthright  to  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Only  a  philosopher  would  con- 
sider whether  we  'deserve'  this  heritage 


or  not.  The  rest  of  us  need  only  con- 
cern ourselves  with  this  question:  How 
shall  we  use  it?  A  virile  people  with  a 
rich  heritage  would  dignify  themselves 
and  their  homeland  by  building  a  great 
civilization.  They  would  banish  poverty, 
disease,  crime,  and  the  other  social  ills 
begotten  of  scarcity  and  ignorance. 

"ALL  THIS  AND  HEAVEN,  TOO?" 

Why  do  Americans  tolerate  a  society 
that  in  many  aspects  is  corrupt,  decad- 
ent and  diseased?  Is  it  because  they 
are  not  virile  people?  Or  is  it  because 
they  have  been  drugged  with  supersti- 
tion? Our  contention  is  that  they  are 
drugged,  and  that  when  they  throw 
off  the  superstition  that  drugs  them 
they  will  be  indeed  virile! 

Let  us  assume  that  they  rid  them-' 
selves  of  this  drug  addiction  and  that 
they  banish  the  'dope-peddlers'  who 
keep  them  stupified,  and  let  us  project 
the  next  most  probable  development 
from  there.  We  will  assume  that  busi- 
ness, politics  and  all  the  satellite 
superstition-dispensaries  have  been 
eradicated  from  our  Continent.  What 
will  come  next?  We  shall  not  prophesy; 
we  shall  merely  project  the  present 
trends  and   probabilities. 

No  one  will  have  his  thinking 
bogged-down  with  the  concept  of 
'earning  a  living',  so  we  can  go  ahead 
and  LIVE  without  wondering  whether 
we  deserve  to  do  so  or  not.  What 
kind  of  a  living  can  we  have?  Intel- 
ligence will  be  free  to  design  something 
really  grand;  or,  rather,  we  will  be  free 
to  install  it,  for  most  of  the  design  is 
already  here.  Machines  will  be  de- 
veloped to  do  the  work  of  procuring 
and  processing  our  resources  of  mine, 
forest  and  field  into  all  kinds  of  useful 
and  desirable  things.  When  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  been  developed 
to  full  output,  the  only  limiting  factor 
will  be  man's  capacity  to  consume. 
Transportation  to  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  at  our  service.  Direct 
communication  with  anyone  on  the 
Continent  will  be  conveniently  at  hand. 
Choice,  high-quality  food,  expertly  and 
tastefully  prepared,  will  be  available  to 
all.  Comfortable,  functional,  satisfying 
dwellings  will  house  the  Continent's 
whole  population.  A  wide  variety  of 
high-quality  clothing  will  be  here  to 
choose  from.  Numerous,  healthful  rec- 
reation areas  will  provide  relaxing  di- 
version for  all  the;  people.  And  to  go 
with  these  physical  advantages  will  be 
unprecedented    opportunity  —  a    wide 


choice  of  action  and  plenty  of  time  in 
which   to   enjoy   it. 

Here  we  will  find  people  living  viva- 
ciously and  expansively.  There  will  be 
no  place  for  the  fearful,  contractive, 
leisure-fearing  personality  that  a  dis- 
eased society  stunts  with  intimidation 
— the  kind  that  apprehensively  won- 
ders what  people  'will  do  with  all  their 
leisure  time.'  In  the  New  America, 
people  will  live  abundantly  on  friendly 
terms  with  their  environment  and  ex- 
press freely  the  joys  that  are  within 
them;  for  who  shall  say  'No'?  "All 
this  and  heaven,  too?"  you  may  ask. 
Why  the  'and  heaven  too';  isn't  this 
what  you  have  always  pictured  heaven 
as  being  like?  That  is,  if  you  conceive 
heaven  as  a  nice  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  best  thing  about  all  this  abund- 
ance is  that  it  will  come  to  us  un- 
earned. We  will  all  be  the  'best'  peo- 
ple; and,  since  all  will  be  receiving  a 
high  unearned  income,  we  can  take 
our  right  to  live  and  consume  for 
granted,  and  will  not  need  to  rational- 
ize a  preferential  position,  like  the  suc- 
cessful people  of  today  feel  that  they 
must. 

You  may  exclaim,  "This  is  all  very 
nice — if  you  have  it;  but,  as  yet,  we 
do  not  have  it,  so  what?"  Well,  what 
do  the  successful,  nice  people  do  to 
get  their  unearned  income?  They  take 
it.  That  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  it, 
too.  Of  course,  if  you  set  out  to  take 
it  as  a  lone  individual  and  just  for  your- 
self, the  chances  are  that  you  will  not 
be  very  'successful.'  The  proper  strat- 
egy calls  for  united  action  by  many 
people,  acting  as  the  constituted  sov- 
ereign authority  on  this  Continent, 
either  directly  or  through  your  repre- 
sentatives. 

You  elected  people  to  represent 
you,  did  you  not?  Well,  what  is  wrong 
with  seeing  to  it  that  they  represent 
you  and  not  somebody  else — big  busi- 
ness, for  example?  When  you  see  the 
problem  clearly,  inform  others  toward 
the  end  of  starting  a  mass  movement 
in  motion  for  the  eradication  of  an 
age-old  superstition,  and  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  social  order.  But 
do  not  exhaust  yourself  'fightinp  wind- 
mills.' Join  efforts  with  the  one  Or- 
ganization which  is  designed  and 
streamlined  for  achieving  that  very  ac- 
complishment. In  this  Organization, 
your  effort  will  count  as  a  hundred  un- 
organized  individual  efforts. 

Which   do  you   choose,   an   'earned' 
scarcity  or  an  unearned  abundance? 
— Wilton   Ivie 
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Security  Can  Be  Yours 


YES,  you  can  have  it — if  you  want 
it! 
Fourteen  years  ago,  in  1932, 
Technocracy  Inc.  presented  to  North 
America  the  blueprint  of  operation 
providing  for  a  maximum  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  man-hours  —  a  design 
for  living.  This  blueprint  did  not  evolve 
from  personal  desires,  wishes  nor  opin- 
ions, but  as  the  direct  result  of  an 
analysis,  begun  in  1919,  by  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  technolo- 
gists. The  analysis  assembled  the  fac- 
tual data  of  the  impact  of  technology 
on  the  operation  of  the  Price  System 
on  this  Continent.  This  impact  was  af- 
fecting every  phase  of  our  economic 
and  social  life.  From  the  analysis  came 
the  proposal.  The  problem  supplied 
the  answer — scientifically-planned  op- 
eration of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent as  an  entity.  The  vehicle  by 
which  the  arrival  in  the  New  America 
is  to  be  attained  must  be  as  scientific 
and  impersonal  as  was  the  analysis; 
hence,  Technocracy  Inc.  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  of  New  York  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  greatest  social  change 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Yes,  you  can  have  it — if  you  want 
it! 

It  will  not  be  attained  by  voting  for 
someone  to  do  it  for  you.  It  will  re- 
guire  the  majority  of  North  Americans 
to  demand  it.  When  enough  citizens 
start  going  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  time,  no  minority  can  prevent 
them  from  reaching  their  objective. 
The  high  energy  civilization  on  this 
Continent  will  not  survive  a  social 
revolution,  nor  can  such  a  scientific 
proposal  be  installed  by  a  minority 
coup  d'etat.  It  can  be  attained  con- 
stitutionally, if  and  when  the  majority 
of  North  Americans  want  it.  At  that 
time,  the  majority  will  have  obtained 
that  which  the  majority  wants.  No  one 
else  is  going  to  do  this  for  you.  Every 
citizen  is  responsible  for  his  own 
activity. 

If  you  want  to  eliminate  the  malad- 
justments of  the  Price  System  opera- 
tion, with  its  attendant  inefficient 
methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
Price  System  with  a  scientific  metho- 
dology of  producing  and  distributing 
the    abundance   of   this   Continent.    A 


'step  in  the  right  direction'  is  merely 
another  palliative.  It  is  folly  to  spend 
more  years  trying  to  make  politicians 
honest  when  the  rules  of  their  game 
dictate  their  present  methods  of  rep- 
resentation. Attempts  to  stamp  out 
so-called  black  markets  and  other  rack- 
ets, legal  or  not,  when  the  opportuni- 
ties to  cash  in  are  constantly  pre- 
sented, are  as  futile  as  the  passage  of 
legislation  limiting  automobiles  to  45 
miles  per  hour  and  still  permitting  the 
manufacture  of  cars  that  will  do  100 
miles  per  hour.  The  axe  must  be  laid 
at  the  root. 

To  expect  that  the  distribution  of 
this  Continent's  abundance  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  pressure  groups,  each  organ- 
ized to  'get  theirs,'  is  to  admit  either 
total  ignorance,  wishful  thinking  or  re- 
fusal to  face  facts.  'Doing  somethinq 
about  it'  does  not  mean  making  a  lot 
of  noise,  becoming  another  pressure 
group,  or  making  an  X  mark  on  a  bal- 
lot expecting  that  'George  will  do  it.' 
We  will  get  just  what  we  indicate  we 
want. 

If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
malfunction  of  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  we  shall  make  no  effort  to 
change  it,  which  indicates  that  the 
present  outmoded  system  is  our  choice. 
If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Price 
System  operation  and  still  do  nothing 
intelligent  about  replacing  it  with  a 
functional  system,  then,  too,  we  are  in- 
dicating by  our  lack  of  action  that  we 
are  satisfied  with  political  chicanery, 
industrial  manipulation  and  the  jug- 
gling of  the  goods  and  services  which 
are  the  products  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage. 

If  we  make  the  decision  to  do  noth- 
ing, we  can  expect  nothing.  If  we 
make  the  decision  to  do  something,  we 
can  expect  results  comparable  with  the 
expenditure  of  our  efforts.  The  rapidity 
of  social  change  will  be  the  ratio  of 
the  degree  of  activity  exerted  by  the 
citizens  for  social  change.  It  will  not 
suddenly  be  dumped  in  your  lap  by  a 
benevolent  politician  or  an  association 
of  the  maintainers  of  so-called  private 
enterprise.  It's  not  quite  as  easy  as 
reaching  out  the  front  door  in  the 
morning  to  pick  up  the  bottle  of  milk. 
It  will  reguire  the  consolidation  of  the 


majority  of  Americans,  agreed  on  the 
scientific  operation  of  their  country, 
organized  as  Americans  and  all  going 
in  the  same  direction.  No  minority  can 
stop  this  movement  of  Americans  de- 
manding the  efficient  operation  of 
their  country. 

Tecnocracy  has  the  analysis,  design 
and  proposal  open  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  Americans.  Every  Section 
Headguarters  provides  the  facilities 
for  the  American  who  can  snap  out  of 
the  lull  of  lethargy  resulting  from  ag- 
gressive advertising  and  propaganda 
designed  to  keep  his  mentality  at  the 
much  boasted  age  of  twelve  years. 
Technocracy  is  the  first  movement  for 
social  change  born  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man.  Its  analysis,  proposal  and 
telesis  are  the  result  of  the  work  of 
American  scientists,  technologists  and 
engineers,  for  application  in  America.. 

This  dynamic  Organization  may, 
prior  to  the  installation  of  its  design, 
comprise  those  comparatively  few 
North  Americans  who  have  recognized 
the  imminent  Price  System  debacle 
and  have  exhibited  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  do  something  about  it. 

The  leadership  in  the  New  America 
will  evolve  from  Americans,  whose 
knowledge  and  thinking  is  compatible 
with  our  technological  high-energy  era. 

If  and  when  you  decide  that  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  Price  System  no  longer 
supplies  your  needs,  that  the  odor  of 
political  chicanery  has  become  nau- 
seating and  the  gilt-bordered  promises 
of  corporate  enterprise  become  the 
tight  bands  of  restriction,  the  security 
of  the  New  America  can  be  yours. 

Yes,  you  can  have  it — if  you  want 
it! 

— W.  W.  Barden. 

/      /      / 

"Give  natural  science  the  same 
money  and  manpower  that  is  being 
put  into  the  atomic  bomb,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  famine  would  be  removed 
from  the  world  forever." 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Leighton,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Stanford  University,  be- 
lieves this  and  offers  an  antiwar  offen- 
sive to  natural  scientists  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  natural  science  is  not 
primarily  destructive  but  rather  has 
constantly  increased  economic  welfare, 
and  that  its  good  uses  outweigh  the 
bad  60-fold. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  28,   1946. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled  by  Rdy  Gilbert, 

Research   Department,  The  TECHNOCRAT 


"Many  businesses  that  have  thought  they  could  do  without  advertising 
and  could  coast  along  on  momentum  will  suddenly  find  it  necessary  to 
launch  their  boldest  advertising  campaigns." 

That  prediction  for  the  near  future  was  made  yesterday  by  Robert 
H.  Crooker,  Detroit  advertising  executive,  to  the  Advertising  Club  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Crooker,  vice  president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  declared  he 
based  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  "all  around  us  are  signs  of 
buyers'  hesitation,"  and  added: 

"I  am  not  nearly  as  worried  about  inflation  as  about  deflation. 

"People  are  not  stepping  to  the  counters  of  America  and  paying 
any  old  price  for  any  old  quality  of  goods." — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
June  26,  1946. 


'Cash-happy'  merchants  who  believe  the  American  people  can  per- 
manently be  played  for  'suckers'  were  warned  this  week  to  revise  their 
estimate. 

Robert  C.  Shook,  director  of  research  for  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Bureau,  told  delegates  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  that  consumers  are  getting  wary  and  he  predicted 
a  'buyers'  strike'  against  exorbitant  and  steadily  mounting  prices. 

Merchants  were  advised  to  place  their  business  in  'the  soundest 
possible  position  and  strengthen  it  against  future  shock.' — Labor, 
June  22,  1946. 

•  •   • 

With  somewhat  of  a  shock,  we  learn  from  a  feature  article  by 
Vermont  Royster,  Washington  staff  correspondent  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  that  "government  economic  experts  are  now  quietly  planning 
what  to  do  when  the  inflationary  balloon  goes  'pop'.   They're  convinced 
that  deflation,  not  inflation,  will  be  the  big  problem  six  months  to 
a  year  from  now. 

"...  Planners  of  Federal  financial  policy  make  no  secret  of  their 
belief  that  the  danger  of  postwar  inflation  was  passed  in  the  late 
spring,  and  that  from  now  on  a  greater  danger  lies  in  too-rapid 
deflation." — Manchester  Boddy  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  18, 

1946. 

•  •   • 

The  only  certain  way  to  avoid  inflated  prices  is  production.   There 
must  be  more  than  enough  to  go  around.  We  have  the  raw  materials,  we 
have  the  factories  and  we  have  the  skilled  workers  to  produce  more  than 
enough  of  everything  we  need  in  America.   But  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  says  that  we  can't  use  all  this  unless  we  first 
guarantee  the  owners  of  the  factories  and  raw  materials  handsome 
profits. 

That's  nuts  ! 

.  .  .  Last  week  Chester  Bowles  exposed  in  detail  the  timid  reason- 
ing of  the  OPA's  opponents.   This  reasoning  held  that  industry  could 
not  produce  unless  it  was  guaranteed  a  profit  for  every  step  it  took, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product. — Ralph  Ingersoll  in  PM, 
June  24,  1946. 
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An  economist  urged  the  nation's  department  stores  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  preparation  for  a  depression  which  'unquestionably  will 
follow  our  sixth'  major  war. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Controllers  congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  E.  H.  Scull,  president  of 
E.  H.  Scull  Si   Company,  New  York  City,  declared  "serious  depressions 
have  followed  every  one  of  the  five  previous  wars  in  which  our  country 
was  engaged."   Mr.  Scull  continued: 

"Unquestionably,  in  our  judgment,  a  depression  will  follow  our 
sixth.   The  wealth  destroyed  and  the  money  spent  was  so  great,  compared 
with  previous  wars,  that  the  price  we  will  eventually  have  to  pay  may 
be  a  depression  of  such  magnitude  that  all  previous  ones  will,  by 
comparison,  seem  insignificant." 

He  urged  the  controllers  to  place  their  'businesses  in  the  soundest 
possible  position,  and  strengthen  them  against  future  shock.' 
— Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  19,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Bets  in  Washington  are  that  a  new  depression  will  show  itself  by 
1947;  at  the  latest  1948,  with  a  serious  low  period  in  1950  when  results 
of  such  a  depression  will  be  widespread  and  serious.   There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  underlying  population  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
depression  and  will  turn  to  extreme  political  measures. — Journal  of 
Electrical  Workers  and  Operators,  June  1946. 

•   •   • 

Los  Angeles  County  taxpayers  are  supporting  74,100  of  the  2,873,509 
Federal  employes,  the  Southern  California  Tax  Committee  of  the 
California  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  pointed  out  yesterday. 

Nationwide,  there  is  one  Federal  employe  for  each  47  persons,  cost- 
ing every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  $60  annually,  according 
to  the  committee's  figures. 

Further  quoted  statistics  reveal  that  the  number  of  Federal 
employes  increased  from  563,805  in  December,  1932,  to  3,769,646  in  June, 
1945,  upping  the  payroll  from  slightly  over  $1,000,000,000  in  1932  to 
over  $8,000,000,000  in  1945. 

It  also  was  cited  that  the  number  of  Federal  employes  has  been 
reduced  from  3,649,769  in  August,  to  2,873,509  in  March  of  this  year, 
but  Federal  workers  in  'old-line  Government  bureaus'  increased  during 
that  period  from  957,683  to  1,112,089. — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 

June  29,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Because  of  mounting  additions  to  the  [Los  Angeles]  county  relief 
load,  funds  earmarked  for  that  purpose  in  1945-46  have  been  exhausted, 
and  county  supervisors  yesterday  voted  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
$950,000  to  meet  the  need  of  general  relief  for  the  balance  of  June. 

Total  expenditure  during  June  will  be  $4,064,463,  including  the 
$950,000  requested  by  County  Manager  Wayne  R.  Allen. 

The  budget  for  general  relief  in  1946-47,  which  will  be  in  effect 
July  1,  if  approved  by  the  supervisors,  totals  $58,024,614,  an  average 
of  $4,064,394  each  month.   This  record-breaking  appropriation  was  set 
up,  according  to  Allen,  in  anticipation  of  an  increased  aid  for  all 
types  of  needy  persons.   Present  case  load  is  88,895  individuals, 
Allen  said. — Gardena  Valley  News,  June  20,  1946. 


A  flat  prediction  that  there  will  be  4  million  veterans  unemployed 
next  fall  unless  new  jobs  are  found  was  made  here  last  week  by  veterans 
Administrator  Omar  Bradley. 

(Government  officials  estimate  present  unemployment  as  approxi- 
mately 2  million,  but  labor  economists  declared  this  figure  'quite 
conservative'.) — The  Wage  Earner,  June  21,  1946. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  taking  steps  today  to  liquidate  the 
Government-owned  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  which  has  four 
employes  and  owns  a  railroad,  but  has  had  no  work  to  do  since  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War. 

Existence  of  the  corporation  was  'discovered'  by  a  House  appro- 
priations subcommittee  during  recent  hearings  on  the  Government 
corporations  appropriations  bill. 

The  employes,  paid  out  of  Federal  funds,  include  a  president  at 
$7152  a  year;  a  secretary  at  $6600,  a  stenographer,  and  a  chauffeur 
who  was  paid  $1800. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  23,  1946. 


'Free  enterprise'  is  a  myth,  and  the  'American  way  of  life*  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  same  men  who  spend  millions  to  perpetuate  that 
hoax. 

Eight  interest  groups  with  Wall  Street  roots  actually  control 
America.   Small  business,  the  foundation  of  the  competitive  system, 
is  being  smashed  by  the  giant  corporations  which  have  used  the  war  to 
obtain  complete  control  of  the  nation's  economic  life  and  seek  to 
control  the  political  life  as  well  by  subsidizing  the  campaigns  of 
subservient  legislators. 

These  startling  conclusions  are  derived  from  a  sensational  359-page 
government  report,  'Economic  Concentration  and  World  War  II ,'  issued 
by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corp.  through  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Commission. — In  Fact,  July  15,  1946. 


An  advertisement  in  the  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Press  exhorts  us: 
"Jesus  said:   'Render  unto  Caesar  (government)  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  .  .  .  This  truth  spoken 
by  our  Lord  reveals  that  government  has  limited  functions  to  perform. 
.  .  .  People  are  being  deceived  by  false  socialist  doctrines  .  .  .  and 
believe  that  government  should  administer  relief  to  the  needy — should 
take  care  of  the  needy  sick — should  educate  children  in  government- 
owned  and  administered  public  schools — should  insure  loans,  savings 
deposits,  incomes.  .  .  .  True  Christians  will  repent  of  these  things 
and  oppose  these  socialistic  errors.  .  .  .  BACK  TO  THE  BIBLE  FOR  A 
REBIRTH  OF  CAPITALISM. "--The  Nation,  June  15,  1946. 

•   •   • 

The  forgotten  men  of  America  are  the  workers,  now  members  of  labor 
unions,  who  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs  or  are  fast  losing  them.   In 
countless  small  plants  throughout  the  country,  employers  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet  and  are  either  selling  out  to  larger  com- 
panies, who  take  only  a  fraction  of  the  displaced  workers,  or  else 
closing  down  altogether. — David  Lawrence  in  the  Compton  News-Tribune, 
June  30,  1946. 


It  is  estimated  that  35,000  American  children  are  afflicted  with 
diabetes,  200,000  with  epilepsy,  175,000  with  tuberculosis,  500,000 
with  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  500,000  with  ortho- 
pedic and  plastic  defects,  1,000,000  with  hearing  defects,  4,000,000 
with  visual  defects,  and  20,000,000  with  dental  defects.   There  are 
well  over  100,000  children  with  cerebral  palsy,  most  of  them  without 
proper  health,  medical  or  educational  services. 

One  out  of  every  20  children  born  each  year  is  fated  to  spend  some 
time  in  a  mental  hospital ;  yet  there  is  no  child-guidance  clinic  in 
any  community  in  25  states  of  the  Union. 

Individual  parents,  in  a  great  many  cases,  cannot  tackle  this  vast 
problem  alone,  neither  can  local  communities  or  even  states  without 
adequate  Federal  financial  aid  and  a  Nationwide  attack  on  child 
ills. — Albert  Deutch  in  PM,  July  15,  1946. 
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A  country  of 
suffering,  explo 
does  not  deserve 

The  old  syst 
and  gambling  in 
of  depression. 

OUR  COUNTRY 
Our  people  are  d 
better  living, 
it  out  sensibly, 
or  it  will  come 
H.  La  Guardia  in 


a  small  wealthy  class  and  big  land  owners,  with  a 
ited,  helpless  population  cannot  survive  today.   It 

to  survive.  .  .  . 
em  did  not  work.  Periods  of  speculation,  high  profits 
commodities  ran  with  absolute  certainty  into  periods 
The  cost  is  too  great.  .  .  . 

IS  WORTH  SAVING.  OUR  PEOPLE  ARE  GOING  TO  SAVE  IT. 
etermined  that  we  are  going  to  have  prosperity  and 
Now  is  a  good  time  for  all  to  get  together  and  to  work 

constructively  and  speedily.   It  can  be  done  smoothly 
roughly.   The  smooth  way  is  the  American  way. — Fiorello 

PM,  July  7,  1946. 


When  you  see  an  American  army  uniform  in  foreign  countries,  it  does 
not  always  mean  that  the  man  wearing  it  is  an  American  soldier,  a 
Scripps-Howard  writer  pointed  out  this  week. 

"Our  G.I.  uniforms,"  he  said,  "are  worn  by  the  French  army  in 
Germany,  by  many  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  in  China,  by  'London' 
Poles  and  Balkan  refugees." 

He  could  have  added  that  U.  S.  uniforms  are  worn  by  the  Dutch 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  the  natives  in  Java. 

Usually,  the  foreign  troops  wearing  these  uniforms  are  also  armed 
with  American  weapons. 

In  many  cases,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  they  are  trained  by 
American  officers. — Labor,  June  29,  1946. 


The  Dutch  cabinet  is  trying  to  prevent  delivery  of  500,000  tons  of 
rice  by  the  unrecognized  Indonesian  Republican  government  to  famine- 
stricken  India.   Britain  has  told  the  Netherlands  to  keep  out.   The 
Dutch  protest  that  this  shipment  would  imply  recognition  of  the 
Indonesian  regime  by  Britain  and  India. — PM,  June  18,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Robert  Murphy,  political  advisor  to  General  McNarney  in  Berlin  and 
the  man  who  played  ball  with  the  Vichyites,  has  secretly  sent  a  bitter 
complaint  to  the  state  department  because  the  Russians  have  redis- 
tributed the  estates  of  the  Prussian  junkers  in  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany.   The  Russians  have  broken  up  some  10,000  large  estates  among 
about  275,000  peasants.   Despite  the  fact  that  the  Potsdam  agreement 
specifically  called  for  breaking  up  large  estates,  Murphy  has  warned 
Washington  that  this  land  reform  in  the  Russian  zone  is  endangering 
the  western  type  of  democracy  we  want  to  see  in  Germany. — Drew  Pearson 
in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  27,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Two  million  dollars'  worth  of  late  crops  is  expected  to  be  lost  to 
New  Mexico  farmers  through  refusal  of  Texas  to  release  50,000  acre-feet 
of  water  in  El  Vado  Reservoir,  on  the  Chama  River  in  northern  New 
Mexico. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  July  9,  1946. 

•  •   • 

The  Bell  System  came  up  Friday  with  the  wave  of  the  future — a 
'traveling  wave  tube'  which  it  says  can: 

Carry  10,000  telephonic  conversations  simultaneously. 

Carry  several  dozen  television  programs  at  once. 

Carry  100,000  words  by  telegraph  copy  a  minute. 

Amplify  a  signal  at  least  10,000  times  as  against  the  present 
10-time  standard. 

All  this  from  a  new  type  electronic  vacuum  tube  about  18  inches 
long.— PM,  July  7,  1946. 
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LADY  LUCK 


ONE  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  Price  System — an  industry 
which  can  exist  only  in  a  Price 
System — is  the  one  governed  by  that 
fickle  jane,  Lady  Luck. 

The  great  P.  T.  Barnum  once  said  of 
the  sucker  that  'there  is  one  born 
every  minute,'  and  the  tremendous 
annual  take  of  the  gambling  industry 
proves  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
beginning  that  this  is  not  the  start  of 
a  crusade  against  gambling.  Tech- 
nocracy leaves  that  to  those  moralists, 
who  fondly  believe  that  moral  recon- 
version is  the  answer  to  our  national 
problems,  gambling  included.  Tech- 
nocracy looks  upon  gambling  only  as  a 
means  by  which  purchasing  power  is 
transferred  from  the  pocket  of  one 
individual  to  that  of  another.  Whether 
it  is  done  legally  or  not  is  beside  the 
point;  the  result  is  the  same,  and  the 
only  way  it  can  be  stopped  is  by  the 
substitution  for  our  medium  of  ex- 
change, money,  a  medium  of  distribu- 
tion such  as  Technocracy's  Energy 
Certificate,  which  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another.  It 
is  the  same  with  any  other  undesirable 
behavior  pattern  of  our  Price  System 
— remove  the  means  by  which  such 
behavior  is  made  possible  or  profit- 
able and  you  thereby  eliminate  the 
undesirable     conditions     which     result. 

When  a  manufacturer  advertises  to 
the  general  effect  that  he  is  in  busi- 
ness for  your  benefit  and  that  his  only 
concern  is  to  serve  you,  you  can  be 
sure  he  is  lying.  The  manufacturing  of 
a  product  or  the  rendering  of  a 
service  is,  in  a  Price  System,  subordin- 
ate to  the  main  purpose  of  engaging 
in  business  enterprise  which  is  to  make 
money.  Any  product  or  service  result- 
ing from  the  process  is  purely  inciden- 
tal. The  main  purpose  is  to  make  as 
much  profit  as  possible  and  give  as  lit- 
tle service  as  possible  in  return.  If  this 
were  not  so,  butter  would  be  plentiful 
because  we  all  need   it;  clothes  of  all 


So  long  os  we  continue  to  operate  under  a  social  system  which  makes  gambling  a 
profitable  business  for  those  who  operate  it,  all  the  prayers  and  preachings  of 
the  righteous  and  their  pleas  for  moral  reconversion  will  not  prevail  against  it. 


kinds  would  be  on  the  market  in  great 
quantities  because  most  of  us  need 
them  pretty  badly  by  this  time.  And 
so  on  down  the  entire  list  of  com- 
modities, to  obtain  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  patronize  the  black  market — all 
because  under  present  restrictions, 
some  manufacturers  cannot  realize  a 
profit  and  naturally  cannot  afford  to 
sell  at  a  loss.  And  so  we  repeat  once 
more  that  in  the  operation  of  Price 
System  business  and  industry,  profit  is 
the  number  one  motive  and  not  pro- 
duction of  a  socially  useful  article  or 
service.  If  it  were  possible  to  engage 
in  business  without  providing  any 
compensating  service  or  produce  what- 
soever, we  would  do  so.  In  fact,  we 
sometimes  do  just  that. 

A  LARGE  FOLLOWING 

Millions  of  Americans  derive  their 
livelihood  from  no  more  useful  service 
than  bilking  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
quite  frequently  it  is  done  openly  and 
legally,  with  government  treasuries 
taking  their  cut  of  the  swag.  We  refer 
to  the  gambling  'industry.'  Figures  on 
this  type  of  activity  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  Statistical 
Abstract,  so  we  do  not  know  just  what 
position  it  holds  in  relation  to  other 
industries  but  it  does  rank  quite  high 
in  the  scale,  probably  on  about  the 
same  level  with  crime,  another  flourish- 
ing  Price  System   'Industry.' 

'Lady  Luck'  has  a  large  following, 
and  why  not?  In  a  social  system  which 
condemns  the  larger  percentage  of 
its  citizens  to  a  standard  of  living  in- 
sufficient to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  average  family,  it  is  only  natural 
that  some  should  want  to  'take  a 
chance'  in  the  hope  of  making  a  'kill- 
ing.' It  makes  no  difference  what  me- 
dium of  gamblinq  we  choose,  the  re- 
sults are  generally  the  same — occas- 
ionally we  win,  but  usually  we  lose. 
The  number  of  times  we  are  permitted 
to   win    is   just   enough   to   keep   us   in- 


terested in  taking  a  chance  some  other 
time. 

In  the  Santa  Anita  racing  season, 
which  ended  in  March  of  this  year, 
1,826,921  persons  bet  $140,686,641 
in  55  days  of  racing.  And  this,  re- 
member, is  just  one  track  and  one  sea- 
son. There  are  many  others  all  over 
the  country  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  parting  the  fool  from  his  money  on 
the  pretext  of  perpetuating  the  sport 
of  kings.  Of  course,  the  operators  of 
these  tracks  insist  they  are  perform- 
ing a  public  service  by  encouraging 
the  breeding  of  better  horses,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  race  track  with- 
out provision  for  betting  would  pay 
no  profits  and  would  cease  to  operate. 
It  would  be  like  a  modern  college 
without  a  large  stadium,  built  for  the 
financial  returns  derived  therefrom. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  pari-mutuel 
machines  are  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Very  few  of  the  bettinq 
public  come  out  on  the  big  end  of 
the  deal  but  thousands  have  their  pur- 
chasing power  somewhat  curtailed  as 
a   result. 

Of  course,  the  righteous  will  say 
that  it  serves  them  right  and  they 
shouldn't  bet,  which  may  be  perfectly 
true,  but  remember  this:  In  a  system 
in  which  such  activities  as  gambling 
and  crime  promise  rich  rewards  to 
those  who  can  successfully  beat  the 
racket,  there  will  always  be  millions  of 
suckers  who  will  be  willing  to  take  a 
chance  in  the  hope  of  winninq.  Re- 
move the  promise  of  such  rewards  and 
we  will  all  become  good  Christians 
overnight. 

OTHER  RACKETS 

But  racing  is  only  one  of  innumer- 
able ways  by  which  we  can  woo  Lady 
Luck.  Let's  try  the  stock  market.  This 
is  a  nice,  respectable  racket,  reserved 
exclusively  for  our  'blue  chipped'  citi- 
zens. Through  a  respectable  broker, 
we  buy  a  nice  block  of  stock  which,  a 
'tip'  informs  us,  is  due  for  a  rise.  We 
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hold  if  for  a  few  days  and  if  if  qoes 
up  we  sell  it  and  pocket  a  nice  profit, 
all  without  doing  a  lick  of  work.  If  it 
goes  down,  maybe  we  hold  it  for  a 
while,  hoping  that  it  will  stage  a  come- 
back, but  if  it  continues  to  drop,  we 
get  panicky  and  sell  it  lest  we  lose 
everything  we  put  into  it.  Through 
careful  manipulation,  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  manipulate,  stocks 
have  a  tendency  to  go  down  more 
often  than  they  go  up.  The  only  ones 
who  profit  are,  like  the  race  track 
operators,  the  brokers  who  handle  the 
deal  for  you.  They  get  their  cut  com- 
ing and  going.  But  the  uncertainty  of 
'playing  the  market'  doesn't  prevent 
thousands  of  suckers  from  trying  their 
luck,  and  millions  of  shares  change 
hands  every  week  in  the  mad  gamble 
to  run  bank  accounts  up  to  a  figure 
calculated  to  mean  security.  But 
those  luckless  individuals,  caught  in  a 
falling  market,  find  their  fancied  se- 
curity gone  with  the  wind. 

And  in  all  the  buying  and  sellinq 
and  profit  taking,  not  one  iota  of 
socially  useful  work  is  done.  Not  one 
dollar  is  added  to  the  total  national 
wealth.  Not  one  pound  of  butter,  not 
a  pair  of  shoes,  not  a  shirt,  not  a  single 
stick  of  lumber  is  added  to  the  total 
production  of  the  nation.  All  that  has 
been  accomplished,  aside  from  the 
waste  of  human  effort  resulting  from 
these  activities,  is  the  transfer  of  pur- 
chasing power  from  one  pocket  to 
another. 

A  GREAT  PASTIME 

And  so  we  could  follow  the  trail  of 
Lady  Luck  from  the  marble  halls  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  gambling 
dens  of  Las  Vegas  where  faro,  roulette, 
black  jack,  poker  and  all  the  other 
devices  by  which  money  is  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  suckers,  are 
played  openly  and  legally  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Nevada  taking  a 
handsome  percentage.  And  let  us 
drop  in  at  the  corner  drug  store,  with 
its  nickel  slot  machines,  where  boys 
and  girls  try  their  luck  in  the  hope  of 
hitting  the  jackpot.  The  chances  are 
so  slim  that  the  operators  of  this 
racket  net  millions  annually.  Or  we 
might  pause  at  the  small  carnivals  con- 
stantly touring  the  country  and  try 
our  luck  at  the  'penny  pitch'  and  the 
many  other  games  of  'skill'  calculated 
to  catch  the  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes 


of  the  suckers.  We  might  even  eaves- 
drop on  the  'con'  man  as  he  tells  his 
'prospect'  about  the  long-lost  Spanish 
treasure  to  which  he  has  the  map,  but 
no  money  to  finance  the  trip.  It's 
amazing  how  many  still  fall  for  that 
old  gag. 

Yes,  gambling  is  a  great  pastime 
because  so  many  of  us  are  eager  to 
increase  our  monetary  wealth  without 
having  to  do  any  work  for  it;  and  it 
is  big  business  because  we  are  willing 
to  take  long  chances,  even  when  we 
know  the  odds  are  great  and  the  cards 
stacked  against  us.  But  so  long  as 
we  continue  in  operation  a  social  sys- 
tem which  makes  gambling  a  profit- 
able business  for  those  who  operate  it, 
all  the  prayers  and  preachings  of  the 
righteous  and  their  pleas  for  moral  re- 
conversion will  not  prevail  against  it. 
Only  when  we  institute  a  method  of 
distribution  which  does  not  use 
transferable  medium  of  exchange,  such 
as  we  use  today,  can  we  remove  what 
is  obviously  a  socially  undesirable  con- 
dition. In  Technocracy's  Energy  Cer- 
tificate we  find  this  method  of  dis- 
tribution. 

First,  however,  let  us  study  the  need 
for  such  a  device.  To  use  it  merely  to 
eliminate  gambling  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. If  we  must  use  it,  it  is  because 
all  of  society  needs  it. 

The  progressive  development  of 
energy-consuming  devices  has  brought 
the  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent  face  to  face  with  the  need 
for  a  complete  change  in  our  methods 
of  social  operation.  The  potential 
abundance  resulting  from  the  use  of 
automatic  machinery  brings  with  it 
new  problems  of  distribution,  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  so  long  as  we 
cling  to  our  old  method  of  exchange, 
when  the  only  thing  we  have  to  ex- 
change, our  personal  service,  is  no 
longer  needed  on  a  mass  scale.  Con- 
cepts of  value  in  our  Price  System 
become  invalid.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  consider  the  installa- 
tion of  social  controls  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  high- 
energy  civilization  we  have  developed 
on  this  Continental  Area.  Unless  we 
do,  our  present  problems  will  multiply 
until  the  whole  social  structure  col- 
lapses into  a  state  of  chaos.  In  our 
machine  age  this  would  be  an  over- 
whelming disaster  from  which  we  might 
never  recover. 

Extraneous  energy — that  is,  the 
energy   derived   from   fossil   fuels,   fall- 


ing water  and  so  on — is  the  dominant 
factor  in  production  on  this  Continent. 
Human  energy  amounts  to  only  about 
2%  of  the  whole  and  is  negligible. 
Energy  is  the  chief  factor  entering  into 
the  physical  cost  of  anything  we  pro- 
duce, whether  it  be  goods  or  services, 
and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  the  use  of 
Energy  Certificates  is  predicated.  It 
requires  the  use  of  certain  amounts  of 
electrical  energy  to  produce  whatever 
the  people  of  this  Continent  need. 
Both  the  volume  of  production  needed 
in  any  given  field  and  the  amount  of 
energy  which  will  result  in  that  volume 
can  be  accurately  measured;  has,  in 
fact,  been  measured.  If  our  present 
capacity  for  power  production  cannot 
provide  that  amount  of  energy,  addi- 
tional units  can  be  installed  which  will 
guarantee  a  sufficient  amount. 

A  SURE  THING 

In  a  Technocratic  society,  the 
total  amount  of  Enerav  Certificates 
which  would  be  issued  would  repre- 
sent the  total  amount  of  net  energy 
converted  in  the  making  of  goods  and 
the  operation  of  public  services.  All 
operating,  replacement,  maintenance 
and  expansion  costs,  in  terms  of 
energy,  of  the  entire  social  and  indus- 
trial system,  and  all  similar  costs  of 
operating  public  services  such  as 
health  protection,  public  transporta- 
tion, education,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, would  be  deducted  before 
the  net  energy  is  arrived  at.  Every 
adult  above  25  years  of  age  would 
receive  as  his  share  of  purchasinq 
power  an  equal  part  of  the  total  net 
consumable  energy,  and  from  birth  to 
the  twenty-fifth  year  every  individual 
would  receive  a  maintenance  allow- 
ance. 

Certificates  would  be  issued  directly 
to  the  individual  and  would  be  non 
transferable  and  non-negotiable.  There- 
fore, they  could  not  be  stolen,  loaned, 
borrowed,  given  nor  gambled  awav. 
They  would  be  good  for  only  the  two- 
year  period  for  which  they  were 
issued  and  could  not  be  saved.  Women 
would  receive  the  same  amount  of 
certificates  as  men  and  would  receive 
them  independently  of  them.  The 
Energy  Certificate  would  represent 
equal,  though  not  identical,  consum- 
ing power  for  every  adult  citizen  of 
the  Continent.  The  volume  of  goods 
and  services  available  for  each  individ- 
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ual    would    most    probably   be    beyond 
the   individual's    ability   to  consume. 

Aside  from  their  utility  as  a  method 
by  which  Continental  production  could 
be  accurately  measured  and  distribu- 
tion assured  to  every  citizen,  the 
Energy  Certificate  would  also  consti- 
tute the  Continental  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem and  provide  for  an  accurate  in- 
ventory at  all  times  and  a  constant 
check  on  production  and  consumption. 
It  would  be  possible  for  the  central 
offices  of  the  distribution  sequence  to 


know  at  all  times  what  was  being  con- 
sumed, where,  by  whom  and  in  what 
quantities,  and  to  have  all  other  in- 
formation necessary  to  assure  com- 
plete balance  between  production 
and  consumption  with  a  minimum 
waste  of  energy  and  natural  resources. 
And  so,  we  see  one  more  example 
of  how  the  operation  of  a  Technate 
will  result  in  socially  desirable  con- 
ditions, not  by  the  passing  of  laws  but 
by  removing  the  causes  of  the  undesir- 
able conditions  of  today  and  making  it 


impossible  for  them  to  exist.  When 
there  is  no  way  by  which  people  can 
gamble  away  their  means  of  living, 
then  gambling  will  cease  to  exist  as  a 
national  pastime.  We  will  have  to  turn 
to  more  desirable  pursuits  for  our  en- 
tertainment, but  these  can  be  pro- 
vided to  suit  all  tastes  and  all 
capacities. 

Here's    a    tip   on   a    sure  thing:    Put 
your   chips    on   Technocracy   and    play 
America  to   win!    You   can't   lose.    In- 
vestigate!   Join  Technocracy   now! 
— Leslie   Bounds 


Our  Continental  Neurosis 


Conditions  on  this  Continent  are  leading  our  population  to  abject 
confusion  and  social  frustration.  Will  we  continue  to  drift  along  to 
chaos,  or  will  we  show  our  intelligence  by  solving  our  problems  now? 


AMERICA  has  been  labeled  a  na- 
tion of  neurotics.  The  term, 
k  neurotic,  refers  to  a  condition 
of  functional  incapacity  due  to  major 
frustration.  This  serious  nervous  dis- 
order, so  prevalent  in  America,  can 
readily  be  corrected  provided  we  go 
about  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

To  illustrate  our  point,  let  us  re- 
view an  experiment  which  was  con- 
ducted in  a  study  of  this  very  condi- 
tion. The  parallel  between  our  social 
situation  and  the  experiment  is  obvious 
and  needs  no  elaboration.  The  ex- 
periment was  conducted  with  normal, 
healthy  rats  living,  to  begin  with, 
under  conditions  satisfactory  to  their 
existence.  (Rats  were  chosen  because 
their  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of 
human  beings.)  No  external  influences 
except  those  induced  by  the  experi- 
menter were  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  behavior  of  these  rats. 

A  mechanism  which  controlled  three 
white  cards  was  installed  at  the  end 
of  each  rat  cage.  The  rats  were 
forced  to  jump  at  these  cards  until 
they  discovered  that  food  was  stored 
behind  them.  It  was  simple.  The  rats 
had  to  'work'  for  their  living,  a  feat 
which  they  quickly  learned  to  do  and 
to  which  they  raised  no  objections — 
in  fact,  they  were  eager  to  be  doing 
something. 

Then  a  complication  was  added. 
Food    was    placed     behind    only    one 


white  card.  When  the  rats  jumped  at 
the  other  two  cards,  they  either  fell 
into  a  pit  or  were  rapped  sharply  on 
the  noses.  They  soon  readjusted  them- 
selves and  no  amount  of  inducement 
could  persuade  them  to  jump  at  those 
two  cards.  The  rats  had  discovered 
that  only  certain  'jobs'  would  reward 
them  with  a   living. 

Now,  confusion  was  introduced  into 
their  little  rat  world.  The  food  was 
shifted  from  card  to  card.  Other 
penalties  were  added  for  failing  to 
find  the  card  that  concealed  the  food. 
Nothing  was  certain;  everything  was 
insecure.  At  first,  the  rats  tried  dili- 
gently to  find  the  card  which  con- 
cealed the  food,  but  too  often  their 
only  reward  was  punishment.  They 
became  discouraged  and  finally  re- 
fused to  try  at  all.  Then  they  were 
goaded  with  sticks  and  blasts  of  air 
until  they  were  forced  to  jump  at  the 
cards.  Sometimes  they  found  food, 
sometimes  they  fell  into  a  pit,  some- 
times they  received  an  electric  shock, 
sometimes  they  were  struck  on  the 
noses  and  sometimes  they  fell  into 
water.  They  could  never  be  sure 
what  would  happen  when  they  jumped 
at  the  cards.  In  terms  of  the  vernacu- 
lar, they  simply  went  'nuts.' 

Some  of  the  rars  attacked  the  wires 
of  the  cage  or  the  prodding  stick; 
others  devoured  their  companions; 
still    others    fell    into    a    coma.     These 


could  be  prodded,  handled  and 
shocked  with  electricity  without  visible 
result.  They  had  to  be  fed  and  lived 
out  their  normal  span  of  life  in  that 
manner.  Other  rats  jumped  half- 
heartedly at  the  cards,  became  listless, 
exhausted,  refused  to  eat  and  finally 
died.  Without  exception,  all  of  the 
rats  became  conditioned  neurotics. 
They  had  been  forced  to  act  and 
were  then  penalized  for  their  actions. 
Even  a  rat  could  neither  understand 
nor  tolerate   such  treatment. 

Millions  of  unemployed  Americans 
have  faced  a  similar  situation  for  years 
on  end.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  could  blame  the  rats  for 
their  various  reactions  to  their  com- 
mon environment;  it  would  certainly 
be  the  height  of  stupidity  to  say  their 
actions  were  the  result  of  'rodent 
nature.'  But  that  is  exactly  the  treat- 
ment we  give  a  discussion  of  human 
behavior  under  corresponding  circum- 
stances. How  often  we  hear,  "Oh, 
that's  just  human  nature,"  or,  "Well, 
you  can't  change  human  nature,"  when 
what  we  are  actually  saying  is  that  we 
don't  know  what  makes  human  beings 
behave  as  they  do.  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  environment.  Change  our  en- 
vironment and  our  actions  change 
automatically. 

A  job  has  become  the  symbol  of 
security  in  the  minds  of  most  Amer- 
icans.   And  well  it  might!    It  has  always 
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been  by  working  at  a  job  that  men 
have  secured  an  income.  Our  litera- 
ture, our  art  and  our  education  have 
been  devoted  to  praise  •for  the  man 
who  works  and  scorn  for  the  man  who 
does  not  work.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  we  have  become  as  confused  as 
the  victims  of  our  little  experiment 
when  we  find  that  work  no  longer 
provides   its  former   rewards. 

The  day  of  technology  has  arrived! 
The  jobs  are  gone,  like  the  food  be- 
hind the  cards,  and  we  are  exhibiting 
the  same  neurotic  symptoms  the  rats 
did,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale  and 
in  a  great  many  more  ways  than  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  do.  We  are 
smarter  than  the  rats — but  not  much 
smarter,  or  we  would  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  neurosis  rather  than  for 
new  and  different  methods  of  neurotic 
exhibition. 

Although  a  great  many  Americans 
still  have  jobs,  technology  is  eliminat- 
ing more  and  more  man-hours  and  re- 
ducing total  wages  and  salaries — 
thus,  total  purchasing  power — and 
less  and  less  Americans  are  finding 
security  for  themselves  in  the  Price 
System  maze. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  disrupt- 
ing jobs,  and  that  is  by  out-producing 
purchasing  power  on  a  Continental 
scale — a  trick  that  technology  can 
perform  at  any  time  it  is  allowed  to 
do  so.  A  word  of  warning,  then,  is 
in  order  to  those  who  now  feel  secure 
in  their  present  occupations.  After 
the  war  hysteria  is  over  and  produc- 
tion gets  going  in  earnest,  after 
famine  is  no  longer  an  issue,  after 
foreign  trade  turns  sour  (as  it  always 
has),  things  are  going  to  get  plenty 
'tough'  for  all  of  us.  Lest  this  future 
seem  too  remote,  let  us  have  a  look  at 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  Continental 
disorder  with  which  we  are  harassed 
today. 

We  have  crime  —  the  most  vicious 
exhibition  of  Continental  neurosis. 
Those  without  jobs,  and  those  with 
jobs  which  provide  such  a  paltry  in- 
come as  to  practically  insult  their  in- 
telligence, are  in  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  position  in  modern  society. 
A  large  percentage  of  these — the  least 
inhibited — turn  berserk  and  resort  to 
crime.  It  is  extremely  significant  that 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  basic  train- 
ing for  a  life  of  crime,  is  constantly 
on  the  up-qrade.  Evidently,  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  the  youngsters  of 
our  generation,  because  they  have 
learned  from  our  friends,  the  rats,  that 


they  do   not  get  that  way  by  choice, 
but  by  way  of  circumstance. 

We  have  religion  in  the  role  of  the 
neurotonic,  pretending  to  assuage  the 
pain  of  our  trying  social  circumstances. 
Churches  are  capitalizing  on  the  fears 
and  uncertainties  of  our  confused  and 
bewildered  youth  to  swell  their  de- 
pleted ranks.  How  is  youth  to  know  its 
life  is  being  warped  in  the  turmoil  of 
Price  System  inconsistencies,  if  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  inform  it?  A  day 
will  come  when  the  congregations  are 
going  to  question  the  character  and 
integrity  of  religious  groups  who 
preyed  upon  the  victims  of  an  adverse 
environment  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing their  organizations,  but  who  raised 
not  a  voice  in  behalf  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  humanity. 

We  have  strikes — the  most  spec- 
tacular neurotic  exhibition  of  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period.  Union  lead- 
ers, anticipating  the  future  of  full 
warehouses  and  idle  plants,  hope  that 
by  taking  a  larger  cut  from  industrial 
income  they  will  be  able  to  absorb 
more  production  and  thus  perpetuate 
the  payrolls — for  union  labor  at  least. 
It  won't  work!  Before  the  day  when 
price  could  effect  enough  distribution, 
iies  the  spectre  of  inflation.  At  any 
time  sufficient  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  purchase  total  production, 
money  must  become  so  plentiful  it 
loses  its  value.  The  Price  System,  you 
see,  MUST  maintain  scarcity,  even  of 
money  itself.  In  addition  to  this, 
union  labor  increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  a  point  which  justifies  the 
installation  of  more  labor-saving  de- 
vices— more   technology! 


We  have  Technocracy — a  symptom, 
too,  of  Continental  neurosis.  But  here, 
at  last,  is  a  healthy  symptom,  one 
which  indicates  that  we  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  realize  that  condi- 
tions can  be  changed  to  benefit  every- 
one. We  can  make  the  change  from 
controls  for  scarcity  to  controls  for 
abundance  any  time  we  set  out  to  do 
the  job.  Technocracy  indicates  the  di- 
rection America  must  take  to  avoid  a 
complete  breakdown — social   chaos. 

Technology  has  taken  over  the  jobs, 
the  task  of  production,  and  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  man  from  the  pic- 
ture. Technology  can  now  take  over 
the  task  of  distributing  that  abundant 
production  and  eliminate  the  tyranny 
of  money.  The  design  is  ready.  Tech- 
nocracy leads  the  way.  We  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  genuine  security;  let 
us  realize  it. 

The  road  ahead  is  one  we  must 
travel  whether  we  care  to  or  not.  We 
can  make  each  passing  day  one  toward 
an  intelligent  solution  of  our  social 
problems,  or,  by  neglect,  one  toward 
abject  confusion  and  social  frustration. 
Technocracy  is  positive  in  its  position 
— abundance  for  all.  Let  no  stone  lie 
unturned  which  can  ease  the  progress 
of  America  toward  a  population  free 
from  toil,  poverty,  disease,  crime, 
ignorance  and  all  the  other  attendant 
pressures  of  scarcity  which  now  keep 
us  in  a  state  of  constant  nervous  in- 
stability. If  you  are  looking  for  a  job, 
here  is  the  only  one  worthwhile.  Help 
build  Technocracy  now!  On  to  the 
New  America  of  abundance! 

— George  B.  Conner. 


Day  Dawns  for  the  Atom 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    7) 

brought  up  in  the  pamphlet  'Atoms 
and  You.'  The  question  is  asked: 
"Which  is  likely  to  bring  the  best  tran- 
sition to  the  industrial  use  of  atomic 
power  —  private  industry  owning  the 
patents,  or  the  government  owning 
them?" 

In  his  answer  Mr.  Tom  O'Connor, 
editor,  gives  a  general  summation  of 
this  important  question: 

"This  is  probably  the  key  question 
for  the  future  peacetime  use  of  atomic 


power.  The  bitter  fight  developing  in 
Congress  over  this  question  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  Nebraska  Repub- 
lican, who  urged  that  government  exert 
no  control  over  atomic  power  except 
in  its  military  uses.  "  'Our  capitalistic 
system  outproduced  the  world  and  won 
the  war,'  he  said,  'and  private  enter- 
prise will  outproduce  any  planned  so- 
cialistic economy  in  developing  the  use 
of   atomic    energy.'    A    contrary   view 
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was  expressed  by  Republican  Senator 
Charles  H.  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  said:  'Atomic  energy  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  a  money-making 
device.  This  awsesome  power  is  a 
sacred  trust  placed  in  our  hands.  It 
came  from  the  government,  which  is 
the  people.  It  belongs  to  us  all.  It 
must  never  be  allowed  to  pass  into  pri- 
vate hands  which  might  misuse  it.' 

"Much  ink  is  being  spilled  and  much 
heat  generated  in  this  debate  in  Con- 
gress and  out,  and  words  like  'social- 
ism' and  'free  enterprise'  are  hurled 
back  and  forth  until  they  have  lost  their 
meaning. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
economic  system  is  a  combination  of 
private  and  public  enterprise  and 
whether  you  call  it  'capitalism'  or  'so- 
cialism' or  the  'American  Way'  doesn't 
alter  the  facts. 

"There  are  certain  jobs  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  or  will  not  do,  which 
still  have  to  be  done;  so  government — 
the  public — has  to  do  them.  An  his- 
toric example  is  the  operation  of  the 
postal  system.  As  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  expanded  and  grown  more 
complex,  the  area  of  public  enterprise 
has  necessarily  expanded  too.  We 
have  public  housing  projects,  public 
water  power  projects  like  TVA,  public 
job  insurance,  public  employment  bu- 
reaus. Nobody  seriously  asserts  now 
that  we  should  turn  our  post  office  or 
our  national  parks  back  to  'private 
enterprise'  to  be  run  for  profit. 

"The  job  of  developing  the  atomic 
bomb  was  one  of  those  which  was  too 
big  for  private  enterprise.  To  com- 
press 20  years  of  research  into  five,  to 
produce  the  atomic  bomb  in  time  to 
finish  off  the  war  with  Japan,  the  gov- 
ernment— the  public — had  to  step   in. 

"But  if  the  job  of  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  was  big,  the  job  of  har- 
nessing atomic  power  for  peacetime 
purposes,  and  then  making  an  orderly 
transition  to  its  universal  use,  is  infi- 
nitely bigger. 

"Private  enterprise  competing  for 
profits,  has  some  marvelous  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit.  It  also  has  some 
conspicuous  failures.  It  pushed  the 
railroads  across  the  country  with  speed 
and  efficiency  after  the  Civil  War — 
but  it  also  cheated  the  public  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public 
lands,  and  ruined  many  a  farmer  with 
discriminatory  freight  rates.  It  gave  us 
the  wonders  of  electricity — but  69  per 
cent  of  the  farm  homes  in  the  country 
still  don't  have  electric  lights. 


FRONT  COVER: 

The  atom  bomb  burst,  looking  like  a 
giant  cauliflower  head  suspended  to 
an  ever-stretching  neck,  was  caught 
in  its  various  stages  of  formation  by 
a  Navy  patrol  bomber  flying  just  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  deadly  explo- 
sion. This  picture  was  taken  within 
several  minutes  of  the  detonation. 
— Joint  Army-Navy  Task  Force  One 
photograph. 


"Private  industry  might  'sit  on'  some 
of  the  practical  developments  of 
atomic  power  to  safeguard  its  profits. 
If  a  company  which  makes  its  profits 
from,  say,  the  production  and  sale  of 
gasoline,  were  to  get  hold  of  the  pat- 
ent for  a  method  of  running  automo- 
biles with  atomic  power,  its  lack  of 
eagerness  to  make  that  method  avail- 
able to  the  public  would  be  under- 
standable. A  second  and  greater  dan- 
ger is  that  private  companies  might, 
through  mergers,  interlocking  directo- 
rates and  other  corporate  devices,  ob- 
tain control  of  all  the  important  atomic 
power  patents  and  with  them  a  stran- 
glehold on  the  nation's  economy.  Such 
colossal  power  in  private  hands  might 
be  used  for  our  good — and  it  might 
not." 

The  public  has  been  led  to  the  con- 
cept that  atomic  energy  has  suddenly 
opened  the  way  to  a  bountiful  new 
life  of  luxury  and  leisure.  It  is  to  be  a 
'brave  new  world'' — so  they  tell  us. 
Ships,  planes,  autos,  trains,  all  driven 
by  atomic  power  —  cheap  power' — 
aery  castles  in  the  air,  visions  of  things 
to  come.  But  Technocracy  has  been 
telling  North  Americans  for  years  that 
we  could  have  our  'new  world'  if  we 
really  wanted  it  badly  enough.  We 
didn't  have  atomic  energy  ten  years 
aqo.  We  had  only  natural  fuels,  water- 
power  and  the  solar  energy  that  falls 
at  the  rate  of  one  horsepower  to  every 
square  yard  of  surface — energy  to  use 
in  many  ways,  but  sufficient  energy 
that  could  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
our  technologists  to  build  a  New  Amer- 
ica better  than  we  have  ever  known. 

Dr.  Gerald  Wendt  told  a  Los  An- 
geles Town  Hall  meeting  (Daily  News, 
October  2,  1945)  just  what  Technoc- 
racy has  been  contending  from  the  first, 
years  before  the  'Atobomb'  was  made: 

"We  are  heading  for  an  economy 


of  abundance  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  envisioned  and  we  must  revise 
our  whole  concepr  of  distribution." 

Despite  the  'fantastic'  future  prom- 
ised us,  will  it  really  'lift  the  burden?' 
Oh,  yes,  other  continental  areas  will 
achieve  as  yet  unmeasured  benefits  by 
the  availability  of  large  blocks  of 
power.  After  all,  the  per  capita  energy 
rate  for  the  world,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Gale  Young  in  his  article  in  'One 
World  or  None,'  is  only  1300  watts.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  boon  if  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
all  consume,  say  2600  watts.  But  Tech- 
nocracy has  amply  pointed  out,  as  con- 
clusions drawn  from  scientific  research, 
that  North  America  is  close  to  the 
critical  point  of  economic  instability — 
close  to  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
to  which  our  advancing  technology  has 
carried  us.  Realize,  then,  what  would 
happen  if  the  figure  given  by  Dr. 
Young  for  the  United  States  was  dou- 
bled to    14,000  watts.    Boon  or  Bust? 

Could  Professor  Einstein  have  been 
thinking  of  such  eventualities  when  he 
said: 

"The  release  of  atomic  energy  has 
not  created  a  new  problem.  It  has 
merely  made  more  urgent  the  neces- 
sity of  solving  an  existing  one.  One 
could  say  that  it  has  affected  us  quan- 
titatively,   not  qualitative!/." 

OPERATIONS  CROSSROADS 

In  the  midst  of  international  confer- 
ences on  Atomic  Energy,  the  fourth 
bomb  burst  over  Bikini,  touching  off  a 
verbal  barrage  equal  in  'noise'  to  the 
bomb,  if  not  equal  in  'power.' 

This  country's  monopoly  of  explosive 
fission,  and  the  joint  Army-Navy  ven- 
ture 'Operations  Crossroads'  at  far 
away  Bikini  Atoll  have  put  us  on  the 
'spot.'  A  tornado  of  controversy  has 
flared  up — accusations,  under-rating, 
high  praise. 

A  UP  dispatch  on  July  2  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  stated: 

"Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R.,  Wis.) 
put  the  Bikini  test  in  the  Fourth  of  July 
category  ('a  mere  firecracker')  when  he 
introduced  a  resolution  to  require  rati- 
fication by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  any 
international  atomic  control  agreement 
formulated  by  the  United  Nations." 

The  'able'  Senator  was  not  at  the 
site  of  the  test,  but  an  'eyewitness' 
reporter  short-waved  a  day  or  so  after 

the   senatorial   outburst   " in   what 

war  and  in  what  battle  did  one  bomb 
sink  five  ships?    In  what  war  did  one 
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bomb  damage  so  many  ships?"  Per- 
haps by  now  the  skeptics  are  pulling  in 
their  horns.  Fifty-nine  ships  (or  more) 
out  of  73  suffered  damage!  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  scientists  who  were 
there,  even  if  the  crews  were  not  killed 
outright,  the  radiations  would  have 
taken  its  toll  in  a  few  weeks,  leaving 
the  ships  floating  morgues. 

If  there  is  still  doubt  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  'Atobomb,'  the  under- 
water explosion  at  Bikini  may  change 
many  minds. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Fears  that  an  atomic  explosion  may 
set  off  a  tornado  or  tidal  wave  were 
allayed  by  one  of  the  scientists  at 
Bikini  who  said  the  total  energy  re- 
leased in  the  explosion  is  less  than  the 
total  energy  in  a  tornado  or  tidal 
wave. 

Whatever  may  be  the  implications  in 
political  and  social  areas,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  final  material  damage  to 
the  Operations  fleet,  now  that  the 
bomb  has  been  dropped,  it  can  be 
said,  without  qualification,  that  the 
technical  preparations,  photographic, 
measurement  of  radiation,  radar,  tele- 
vision, remote  control,  seismographic, 
etc.,  should  afford  an  abundance  of 
information  for  future  guidance  in  fu- 
ture explorations  of  nuclear  fission. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  controversy 
has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Oper- 
ations Crossroads;  unfortunate,  be- 
cause at  this  juncture,  unity  of  the 
highest  order  is  so  vitally  necessary. 
With  discord  in  our  own  ranks,  how 
can  we  confront  a  world  already  split 
with  mistrust  and  dissatisfaction? 

That  the  ships  at  Bikini  suffered  con- 
siderable damage,  more  than  was  ap- 
parent in  the  final  tabulation,  is  un- 
questioned. As  one  radio  observer 
reported  it,  the  Navy  has  'gone  down 
a  step,  the  air  forces  one  step  up  the 
ladder.'  The  important  thing  is:  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

On  the  world  scene  we  find  great 
forces  at  work  pulling  and  twisting. 
Proposals  and  counter-proposals — 'na- 
tional sovereignty  vs.  world  sove- 
reignty. 

For  months  the  ink  has  flowed,  type- 
writers have  been  beating  out  a  tattoo 
of  words,  words,  words.  The  radio  has 
been  'running  off  at  the  mouth.'  And 
still  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  the  goal. 

We  haven't  got  our  own  house  in 
order,  yet  we  cannot  delay  in  working 
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out  solutions  on  the  international  level. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  riding  again  and 
racial  antagonisms  and  bigotry  are  in 
the  saddle.  Capital  and  labor  are  in 
each  other's  hair.  'Ins'  and  'outs'  are 
fighting  the  old  game  of  politics.  The 
chiselers  are  capitalizing  on  calamity. 
Our  national  energies  are  dissipated 
in  a  wild  orgy  of  dog  eat  dog.  And 
yet  on  this  planet  we  call  home,  the 
sands  of  time  are  running  out.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  insistent  call  for 
decisions  of  planetary  scope. 

That  our  leaders  have  made  some 
kind  of  effort  to  come  to  some  basic 
understanding  is  evident.  The  United 
Nations  Security  Council's  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Baruch  Com- 
mittee, all  the  agencies  working  against 
time  to  escape  the  deluge,  are  wres- 
tling with  problems  that  ante-date 
nuclear  fission — problems  that  must  be 
resolved;  problems  that  may  not  be 
resolved  because  the  tools  of  diplo- 
macy (the  old  order)  will  function  no 
longer.  But  the  enigma  has  a  back- 
ground. We  must  study  this  back- 
ground before  we  can  understand  how 
deep  the  river  flows.  Behind  the  fa- 
cade of  the  deliberations  that  take 
place  in  the  Security  Council,  behind 
the  veto  power  that  hangs  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  world,  a 
deep-seated  conflict  rages  endlessly — 
a  conflict  that  can  prevent  a  practical 
solution. 

THE  VULTURES  OF  THE  PEACE 

In  1944  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
war  with  the  Axis  gathered  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  to  erect  a  permanent 
international  organization  for  securing 
permanent  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions, created  out  of  that  conference, 
built  a  structure  to  replace  the  defunct 
League  of  Nations.  But  this  time  a 
'control'  was  written  into  the  Charter 
— the  Veto  for  the  Big  Powers.  Russia 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of  veto. 
Why?  Observe  the  words  of  I.  F. 
Stone,  writing  in  The  Nation: 

"It  is  time  the  American  people  be- 
came aware  of  what  is  really  going  on 
in  San  Francisco.  On  the  public  plane 
a  charter  is  being  written  for  a  stable 
peace.  But  in  private  too  many  mem- 
bers of  the  American  delegation  con- 
ceive this  as  a  conference  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  anti-Soviet  bloc  under 
our  leadership." 

Technocracy  Inc.  laid  it  on  the  line 
prior  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
when    on   April    8,    Continental    Head- 


quarters, Technocracy  Inc.,  released  a 
statement,  'The  Vultures  of  the  Peace," 
revealing  the  background  for  the  rising 
tide  of  antagonism  between  the  rival 
ideologies  represented  by  Moscow  and 
Rome. 

The  complete  text  was  published  in 
the  June  1945  issue  of  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT, but  the  concluding  paragraph 
tells  the  story  here: 

"The  apparent  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  conference  may  be  described 
as  a  laudable,  ideal  internationalism 
but,  in  spite  of  this  idealism,  there 
lurks  the  deep  suspicion  supported  by 
incontestable  evidence  that  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  is  a  smooth  and  well  laid 
conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  against  Soviet  Russia  so  as  to 
counteract  the  defeat  of  Fascist  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  This  conspiracy  is 
predicated  upon  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption that  its  success  is  dependent 
upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  machinations  of  the  Fascist  in- 
triguers within  the  ranks  of  two  of  the 
Big  Three  have  already  created  a  dan- 
gerous crisis  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
If  these  machinations  are  permitted  to 
continue,  an  open  breach  is  inevitable 
in  the  near  future." 

Russia  has  thus  far  used  the  Veto 
power  as  her  exclusive  device,  but 
now  that  we  are  faced  with  all  the 
implications  of  nuclear  fission,  we  (the 
United  States)  may  find  ourselves,  in 
the  future,  doing  just  what  we  deplore 
in  the  USSR,  using  the  Veto. 

TIME  sums  up  the  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  with  a  tone  of  extreme  pessi- 
mism (June  24,  1946): 

"Some  plans  to  control  the  atom 
were  good,  some  bad.  None  would 
work  in  the  world  of  1946.  .  .  . 

"International  atomic  control  was  a 
right  and  necessary  objective;  but  it 
meant  possession  of  the  atom  by  the 
great,  illimitably  sovereign  nations 
which  were  divided  into  two  camps, 
each  distrusting  and  opposing  the 
other.  The  differences  were  deep  and 
(in  all  awful  probability)  abiding;  they 
were  not  to  be  blamed  on  the  selfish- 
ness and  inadequacies  of  politicians. 

".  .  .  At  best,  this  new  issue,  the 
atom,  could  be  'controlled'  as  well  as 
old  issues  of  boundaries,  and  ideolo- 
gies, and  human  rights.  How  far  the 
world  of  1946  was  from  effective  con- 
trol of  the  old  issues  was  measured  by 
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a  half  dozen  wrecked  conferences  and 
a  score  of  uncured  sore  spots.  .  .  . 
Few  had  real  confidence  that  1946 
diplomacy  would  be  able  to  prevent  a 
war,  atomic  or  otherwise." 

If  1946  diplomacy  is  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  war — why?  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  realistic  approach  to  practical 
solutions?  Realize  that  there  was  no 
technological  representatives  at  San 
Francisco.  Does  that  suggest  why 
problems  of  increasing  technological 
significance,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, cannot  be  resolved  by  non-tech- 
nological bargaining  and  compromise? 

Our  country  is  a  'have'  nation — we 
have  physical  installations  and  tech- 
nigues  that  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
But  we  compromise  our  leadership  by 
following  the  old  ways  of  international 
commercialism;  we  must  of  necessity 
hold  favorable  balances — it  isn't  good 
business  to  do  otherwise. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  for 
peace — we  had  better  study  the  prob- 
lem from  a  new  angle — the  techno- 
logical angle — or  we  are  heading  for 
trouble.  The  failure  will  become  more 
apparent  when  we  realize  that  part  of 
the  world — North  America — is  moving 
up  to  a  new  level,  out  of  the  range 
of  politico-commercial  operation.  The 
politics  and  commercialism  of  the  past 
have  failed. 

Today,  North  America  leads  the  way 
in  technology  and  installed  prime 
movers.  It  is  the  Number  One  Tech- 
nological Area  of  the  World.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  second.  (Former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  recently  stated 
that  Russia's  productive  rate  is  30% 
of  the  United  States — but  Russia  is 
moving  up  fast).  South  America  is  a 
likely  third  now  that  Europe  (outside  of 
Russia)  has  been  pretty  well  beaten  up. 

It  is  evident  that  the  world  can  be 
rather  easily  divided  into  areas  or 
units  of  geographic  and  technological 
contiguity.  However,  only  in  North 
America  do  we  know  the  level  and 
velocity  at  which  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic mechanism  we  call  civilization 
can  operate.  Technocracy  long  ago 
prepared  the  blueprints  for  the  North 
American  Technate.  But  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  units  or  areas  of 
the  world,  a  survey  similar  to  Tech- 
nocracy's Energy  Survey  of  North 
America  would  point  the  way  toward 
higher  standards  of  operation,  albeit 
at  a  lower  level  than  on  this  Continent. 
(Note  that  Russia's  communism  is  a 
converted  Price  System  in  which  the 
state  political  structure  controls  the 
technological    processes.     In    America 


and  elsewhere,  private  enterprise, 
aided  and  abetted  by  government  is 
in  control.  But  now  with  Vatican  poli- 
cies fueling  the  flames  of  a  spiritual  vs. 
materialistic  war  we  find  'free  enter- 
prise' and  'communism'  bitterly  em- 
battled.) 

CONTINENTAL  CITIZENSHIP 

In  a  technological  administration, 
function  replaces  the  drives  of  profit 
and  exploitation;  thus,  the  causes  of 
international  strife  diminish.  National 
sovereignties  eventually  fade  away  into 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Citizens 
of  nations  become  citizens  of  conti- 
nental areas  working  together  to  build 
and  improve  their  society. 

This  leads  logically  to  the  pyramid- 
ing up  of  the  governances  of  the  con- 
tinental organisms  into  a  supra-control 
or  council.  It  is  to  such  a  council  that 
atomic  energy  development  can  be 
entrusted.  To  such  an  agency  veto 
powers  would  no  longer  apply,  for  the 
motives  of  power  politics  no  longer 
would  dominate  the  scene. 

Can  we  achieve  this  goal?  Well,  we 
don't  know  for  sure.  You  see,  the 
voices  of  the  social  scientists,  physi- 
cists, engineers  and  technicians  were 
missing  from  the  conclave  in  San 
Francisco.  Oh  yes,  the  noisy  ones  were 
there,  with  their  nostrums  and  petty 
foolishness,  but  the  men  who  create 
and  build,  the  technologists,  were 
absent.  They  didn't  help  to  write  the 
Charter. 

In  the  preface  to  the  question-an- 
swer  pamphlet  'Atoms  and  You,'  we 
find  the  inconsistency  of  reconciling 
science  with   politics. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  O'Connor,  speak- 
ing for  the  editors  of  Pamphlet  Press, 
refers  to  the  advent  of  the  gift  of 
atomic  energy  as:  "the  greatest  force 
— for  evil  or  for  good — which  has 
come  into  man's  possession  since  he 
learned  to  master  fire." 

He  then  specifies  that:  ".  .  .  we  can- 
not decline  the  gift;  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back.  Each  of  us  must  accept,  and 
vote,  his  share  of  stock  in  the  Atomic 
Age. 

"For  it  is  a  voting  share.  Whether 
atomic  energy  will  be  used  to  destroy 
the  world  or  to  create  an  earthly  para- 
dise is  basically  a  political  question. 
By  one  of  the  great  mercies  of  all  time, 
it  was  the  scientists  of  the  democratic 
countries  who  first  learned  the  secret 
of  splitting  the  atom  and  harnessing 
the  power  thus  released.    It  is  the  gov- 


ernments of  the  United  States  and 
England  and  Canada  which  know  the 
secret  and  which  will  decide  how  and 
for  what  it  is  to  be  used.  They  are 
governments  which  belong  to  their 
people;  it  will  be  our  voices  which  tell 
them  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do 
with  atomic  power." 

It  is  in  a  second  point  that  the  in- 
consistency becomes  apparent.  "The 
only  power  stronger  than  atomic  power 
is  the  power  in  the  brain  of  man.  It 
was  the  pooled  intelligence  of  a  group 
of  brilliant  scientists  which  gave  us 
atomic  power.  It  is  the  pooled  intelli- 
gence of  all  of  us  which  must  decide 
how  to  use  it.  .  .  ." 

With  the  closing  remarks  it  gets 
worse: 

"If  you  and  I  and  the  man  down  the 
street  will  talk  enough  and  argue 
enough  and  think  enough  about  the 
questions,  we'll  come  up  with  the  right 
answers." 

To  say  we  can  vote  on  something  as 
basic  and  important  as  nuclear  fission, 
is  as  valid  as  to  say  we  can  travel  to 
the  moon  in  a  wheelbarrow.  It  would 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  but  tailoring  is  qualified 
to  design  and  build  a  structure  like 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  or  that  a 
baby  could  operate  a  complicated 
radar  assemblage  or  a  Diesel-electric 
locomotive. 

The  way  our  'elected  representa- 
tives' have  kicked  around  important 
legislation  and  ripped  the  OPA  to 
ihreds  speaks  well  for  the  thesis  of 
'will  of  the  people.' 

There  was  a  good  opportunity  when 
Mr.  O'Connor  noted  'pooled  intelli- 
gence of  a  group  of  brilliant  scientists' 
to  point  out  the  excellent  quality  of 
leadership  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
could  follow,  but  he  tossed  it  aside 
with  his  return  to  the  concept  of  poli- 
tics in  his  closing  remarks. 

There  is  no  debating  the  advent  of 
the  atom — it  is  here  and  now,  and 
the  only  men  qualified  to  cope  with  it 
are  the  men  who  developed  nuclear 
fission,  and  their  confreres  in  the  world 
of  advancing  technology.  This  is  no 
time  for  children  to  be  'playing  with 
fire,'  and  we  'small  potatoes'  are  chil- 
dren compared  to  the  ability  of  the 
men  of  science  and  technology.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that! 

Oh  yes — vote,  you  say?  Now  how 
could  the  people  of  Italy,  for  example, 
vote  on  something  as  basic  as  atomic 
energy.  What  do  they  know  about  it? 
They  can't  even  agree  on  their  gov- 
ernance.  They  had  an  election  but  are 
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still  fighting  over  the  remains  of  the 
erstwhile  kingship. 

No,  there  is  nothing  to  vote  on. 
The  only  decision  the  citizen  can  make 
is  to  call  for  scientific  control  of  the 
problem  by  personnel  'equipped'  to 
control  it.    It  is  either  that  or  chaos. 

A  book  about  the  lives  and  loves  in 
a  lady's  boudoir  becomes  a  best-seiler, 
and  produces  millions  of  copies.  But 
on  a  subject  as  vital  as  atomic  energy, 
Dr.  Smytn's  Report  has  so  far  sold  only 
half  a  million  units. 

Why  this  apathy?  Why  this  chill 
attitude  of  people  toward  science? 

Well,  it  has  been  fostered  for  years 
by  a  press  that  played  up  the  scandal- 
ous, the  trivial,  the  'success'  stories  of 
'go  west,  young  man,'  and  played 
down  the  work  of  scientists  and  the 
implications  of  the  impact  of  technol- 
ogy on  an  ever-changing  world — like 
calling  a  professor  absent-minded  when 
he  was  only  pre-occupied  with  his 
problems.  An  attitude  has  grown  up 
in  America,  best  described  by  John 
Dewey  in  his  new  book,  'Problems  of 
Men,'  reviewed  in  Time,  June  24: 

"To  many  educators  and  ordinary 
people,  science,  which  seems  to  have 
outstripped  the  scientists,  no  longer 
looks  like  the  right  answer.  Dewey  has 
no  patience  with  this  attitude.  He 
doesn't  like  the  state  of  the  world 
('looks  to  me  about  the  way  it  does  to 
everybody,  I  guess — rather  gloomy, 
rather  depressing')  but  he  still  believes 
that  the  habit  of  intelligent  inquiry  is 
the  categorical  imperative.  (There 
have  been  more  scientific  changes  in 
the  last  50  years  or  so  than  in  cen- 
turies. But  management  of  human  re- 
lations still  goes  by  guesswork.  It 
needs  to  catch  up.  People  ought  to 
use  scientific  methods  in  handling 
human  problems.,),, 

We  find  on  page  208  of  The  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course  an  appraisal  of 
the  results  of  the  conditioning  mankind 
has  been  exposed  to  for  centuries: 

"This  basic  fact  (environmental  cir- 
cumstances) shows  the  futility  of  all 
moralistic  approaches  to  the  solution 
of  social  problems.  Such  an  approach 
always  consists  of  the  pious  hope  that 
himan  beings  can  be  instructed  to  do 
the  'right'  thing,  regardless  of  how 
contrary  this  happens  to  be  to  what 
their   environmental   controls   dictate." 

And  on  page  209: 

".  .  .  or  else  in  the  equally  futile 
hope  that  they  (liberals,  communists 
and  others)  are  going  to  educate  the 
voting  public  to  cast  their  ballots  in 
the  proper  manner,  while  all  the  con- 


trols which  produce  the  opposite  effect 
are  allowed  to  remain  intact." 

The  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists was  formed  by  men  who  realized 
the  implications  of  the  work  they  had 
done.  As  lobbyists  they  have  entered 
the  arena  of  politics  and  have  come 
away  shaking  and  fearful  of  what 
comes  next. 

They  know  more  •  than  any  other 
group  of  men  the  awful  impact  of 
Atomic  Energy  —  which  the  present 
superiority  of  science  and  technology 
on  this  Continent  has  made   possible. 

The  Federation  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Atomic  Infor- 
mation, "a  clearing  house  established 
by  sixty  national  organizations  to  pro- 
vide a  medium  through  which  they  can 
cooperate  with  the  atomic  scientists 
and  their  colleagues  for  public  under- 
standing of  the  scientific  facts  of 
atomic  energy  and  their  implications 
for  society." 

The  NCAI,  as  evidenced  in  its  state- 
ment of  purpose,  constitutes  an  organ- 
ization to  popularize  knowledge  of 
atomic  energy.  It  has  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  aid  the  atomic  scientists 
to  'control'  atomic  energy;  to  support 
also  the  work  of  technologists  in  build- 
ing a  better  America. 

There  have  been  many  organizations 
founded  to  'popularize'  science,  but 
all  are  inadequate  because  they  go 
only  so  far — and  no  farther — in  pre- 
senting the  implications  of  the  mean- 
ing of  science  in  our  high-energy  civ- 
ilization. 

The  meaning  of  atomic  energy  (or 
nuclear  fission)  is  broad — it  cuts  into 
and  affects  every  phase  of  mankind  in 
a  way  no  other  influence  ever  has.  It 
transcends  the  influence  of  politics,  of 


commercialism,  of  sects  and  creeds — 
for  it  knows  no  prejudices,  it  has  no 
traditions,  it  sees  all  men  alike. 

Technocracy  is  the  extension  of 
science  into  trie  social  field.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  is  the  Organization  that  is 
preparing  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  social  change. 

Mark  well  these  words  of  Howard 
Scott,    Director-in-Chref: 

"The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  poli- 
tician and  the  priest,  the  business  man 
and  the  banker  have  ruled  human  so- 
ciety in  every  age  until  now.  Tech- 
nology in  its  march  of  power  is  serving 
notice  on  all  of  these,  chiseler  and 
ucker  alike,  that  their  day  is  passing, 
that  a  new  order  is  clamoring  at  the 
gates.  As  technology  moves  up  more 
power  the  gates  will  go  down  and  a 
new  leadership  of  men  and  things  will 
be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership 
will  spring  from  those  of  the  trained 
personnel  of  this  Continent  who  have 
the  courage,  capacity,  and  discipline 
to  administer  and  direct  the  techno- 
logical application  of  physical  science 
to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  on  this 
Continental  Area. 

"Today  it  is  a  notification.  Tomor- 
row it  is  a  command." 

Where  do  we  qo  from  here?  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  great  things. 
But  the  solution  of  our  crises  demands 
a  new  leadership — a  leadership  that 
will  not  fail  us — a  leadership  of  science 
and  technology,  of  the  competent. 

Will  the  'trained  personnel'  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists 
merit  the  ignominious  designation 
'League  of  Frightened  Men,'  or  will 
they  join  with  Technocracy  Inc.  in 
leading  the  way  to  a  new  era? 

— Nathan  Columbus. 


People  of  Earth,  you  have  seen  my  work.  You  know  the  awful  power  of 
my  wrath.    I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 

Some  of  you  realize  what  I  am — others  of  you  aren't  so  alert.  Some  of 
you  didn't  wise  up  that  I  was  around  until  I  appeared  in  the  form  of  the 
'Atobomb,'  blew  a  big  hole  in  the  New  Mexican  desert  and  knocked  a 
couple  of  cities  in  Japan  to  Kingdom  Come. 

I  guess  you  were  surprised  at  that — I'm  sorry  I  knocked  7000  years  of 
beautiful  traditions  and  concepts  for  a  loop.  But  you  had  to  wake  up 
sometime — you,  who  are  so  insignificant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Universe. 
Must  you  squabble  endlessly — can't  you  awaken  to  your  heritage? 

I,  through  Science,  can  help  you.  Misuse  me  at  your  peril.  I  have  been  at 
your  side  for  ages — but  you  had  to  be  shocked  into  realization  that  I  am 
here. 

Will  you  decide  to  go  forward — or  will  you  slip  back  into  oblivion  and 
chaos?  Time  is  running  out.  The  time  for  decision  is  now.  Make  up  your 
minds!    I  wait  no  longer. 

I  AM  THE  ATOM! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
19 1 8- 19 1 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/"  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
vou   are   welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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For  thousands  of  years  man  has  dreamed,  hoped  and  prayed  for  an  abundant  life  free 
from  toil  with  ample  time  for  cultural  pursuits;  hoped  that  he  might  sometime  find  security 
elsewhere  than  in  the  insecurity  of  his  fellow  men.  These  benefactions  are  now  at  hand  here 
on  the  North  American  Continent.    Science  has  made  them  possible. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  could  have  all  the  goods  and  services  he  can  use  from 
birth  until  death.  We  have  the  raw  materials,  the  energy,  and  the  means  to  produce  them. 
So,  why   not? 

Machines  have  been  developed  to  do  the  work  of  this  Continent  and  man  could  be 
free  from  toil  and  anxiety.  Well,  why  not? 

Every  child  on  this  Continent  could  be  given  every  opportunity  to  become  educated  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capacity  and  desire,  including  preparations  for  the  job  of  his  choice 
and  ability,  and  for  leisure  time  activity. 

Every  person  on  this  Continent  could  be  permitted  to  choose  the  type  of  employment 
for  which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted.  There  is  ample  diversity  of  functions  to  provide  suitable 
employment  for  all  types  of  personality  and  talents.  So,  why  not? 

Every  person  could  have  full  freedom  of  belief,  speech,  religion,  and  personal  activity, 
according  to  his  or  her  desires  (subject  only  to  the  minimum  of  regulation,  which  the  welfare 
of  all  requires);  and  the  practice  of  this  freedom  would  in  no  way  endanger  one's  standard 
of  living  or  right  to  consume.  Well,  why  not? 

Every  person  could  have  an  equal  right  to  decide  what  kind  of  goods  and  services  would 
be  produced.    For  who  should  decide  this,  if  not  the  consumer? 

In  a  Power  Age,  political  controls,  with  their  corruption,  inefficiency,  incompetence  and 
waste,  must  be  supplanted  by  functional  controls  whose  only  criteria  of  operation  are  effi- 
ciency and  quality  of  production.  This  MUST  be  accomplished  before  an  effective  means  of 
distribution  can  operate.  Again,  why  not? 

These  questions  are  a  challenge  to  the  people  of  North  America.  A  challenge  to  unite 
and  take  action  against  the  status  quo  with  its  enforced  scarcity,  malnutrition,  slum  housing 
and  crime.  Advancing  technology  is  dictating  social  change  and  social  change  if  directed 
upward  can  mean  an  abundant  life  for  each  and  every  citizen  on  this  Continent.  Continued 
attempts  to  frustrate  social  change  by  politico-economic  manipulations  can  end  only  in 
chaos. 
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1  TECHNOCRACY  INC 


THE  new  social  organization  for  North  America  must  operate  the  entire 
physical  equipment  of  the  Continent;  perform  all  service  functions,  such 
as  public  health,  education  and  recreation,  for  the  entire  population;  see 
that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place,  particularly  those  in  supervisory 
positions;  and  provide  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  individual  initiative 
within  the  limits  of  the  general  well-being.  It  must  be  dynamic,  not  static; 
its  general  form  must  be  dictated  by  the  functions  to  be  performed;  and 
it  must  conform  to  all  natural  laws.  It  has  no  political  precedents  and  is 
neither  democratic,  autocratic,  nor  dictatorial. 


(See  'TECHNOLOGICAL  ADMINISTRATION,'  Page  2.) 
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Technological  Administration 


TOTAL  failure  of  political  adminis- 
tration in  America  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  today  should  be  warn- 
ing enough  to  any  intelligent  citizen 
that  political  methods  of  social  control 
are  no  longer  operative  on  this  Conti- 
nent. That  a  basic  social  change  has 
already  taken  place  should  also  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  will  pause  long 
enough  to  take  stock  of  our  environ- 
ment as  compared  with  the  earlier 
years  of  our  nation.  The  need  for  a 
new  design  for  America  caused  by  the 
great  advance  of  technology  is  de- 
manding a  new  type  of  social  control 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
new  physical  status.  A  government  of 
function  with  a  technological,  not  a  po- 
litical, administration  is  the  require- 
ment  of  the  hour — a  type  of  social  con- 
trol which  is  neither  autocratic  nor 
democratic,  fascistic  nor  communistic, 
but  rather  one  which  is  an  engineering 
design  of  operation  and  one  which,  as 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  puts  it  in 
defining  Technocracy,  "is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live."  Technoc- 
racy has  the  blueprints  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  overall  plan  of  Continental 
operations  ready  for  installation  if  and 
when  the  American  people  demand  it. 
Let  us  examine  the  case  factually  to 
see  just  why  a  technological  adminis- 
tration is  a  'must'  for  America.  Since 
everyone  wants  to  live,  let  us  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  here  in  America  we 
live  by  the  spinning  of  wheels.  Stop 
them  and  we  die.  We  live  by  virtue  of 
our  technology.     This   is   basic   to   our 


A  government  of  function  is  the  requirement  of  the  hour — a  new  type  of 
social  control  which  is  neither  autocratic  nor  democratic,  fascistic  nor 
communistic,  but  rather  one  which  is  an  engineering  design  of  operation. 


very  existence.  Next,  let  us  check  on 
the  means  whereby  we  live  and  see 
what  constitutes  the  basis.    Here  it  is: 


Mining 

Mechanics 

Chemistry 

Hydraulics 

Pneumatics 

Electronics 

Combustion 

Transportation 

Communication 

Production 


Physical 


Observe  that  all  of  these  means  are 
physical  and  all  are  embraced  in  the 
field  of  engineering.  In  order  that  the 
necessities  of  life  may  be  produced 
and  the  vital  services  rendered  to 
maintain  civilization  in  America,  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  trained 
personnel  in  all  of  these  fields  to  de- 
sign, construct,  install  and  operate  the 
physical  equipment  necessary  to  pro- 
duce for  human  consumption.  Up  to 
this  point  we  have  discovered  that  it 
is  an  engineering,  not  a  political,  job 
that  confronts  us — the  greatest  engi- 
neering job  in  all  history,  the  opera- 
tion  of  a   Continent. 

To  accomplish  such  a  job  it  will  re- 
quire a  functional  organization  with 
a  broad  base  pyramiding  to  one  cen- 
tral authority  at  the  top — the  chief 
engineer,  superintendent,  or  other 
technologist.  Each  sinqle  factory  and 
service  unit  in  America  is  organized  on 


that  basis.  Modern  methods  of  high 
speed  mass  production  make  every 
machine  in  the  unit  dependent  upon 
every  other  machine  for  continuous 
operation.  If  one  machine  stops,  pres- 
ently the  whole  factory  ceases  to  oper- 
ate. Such  is  the  interdependence  of 
modern  technology.  Even  as  this  is 
correct  in  a  single  factory,  so  it  is  cor- 
rect with  technological  America. 

Every  major  productive  and  service 
unit  in  the  entire  country  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  every  other  one. 
For  examples  of  this  interdependency, 
witness  the  situation  during  the  steel 
strike,  the  coal  strike,  the  telephone 
strike  and  the  railroad  strike.  During 
each  of  these  strikes,  a  condition  of 
paralysis  began  to  creep  across  the 
land,  and  if  any  one  of  the  above 
strikes  had  lasted  over  an  extended 
time  it  would  have  badly  crippled  the 
means  whereby  we  Americans  live,  and 
as  the  wheels  ground  to  a  stop,  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  us  would  have 
been  in  extreme  jeopardy,  to  say  the 
least.  Most  probably  80%  of  us  would 
never  have  survived  such  an  experi- 
ence. 

Under  an  engineering  design  of  op- 
erations directed  by  a  technological 
administration,  such  a  condition  could 
never  happen.  Why?  Because  the  en- 
tire array  of  physical  equipment  would 
be  consolidated  into  one  Continental 
unit,  thus  insuring  continuous  operation 
of  the  whole  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  every 
American  from  birth  to  death. 
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Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  components  of  the 
Price  System.  A  Price  System  is  any 
social  system  whatsoever  that  effects 
its  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
by  a  system  of  trade  or  commerce 
based  on  commodity  valuation  effected 
by  means  of  debt  tokens,  or  money. 
It  operates  as  an  interference  mechan- 
ism which  is  imposed  upon  the  physical 
functional  units  and  dominates  there 
for  purposes  of  financial  gain  only. 
Since  financial  gain  is  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  any  Price  System,  human  wel- 
fare is  of  little  or  no  consequence 
therein.    Here  is  the  list: 

'Private  Enterprise 

Banking 

Buying  and  selling 
(Interest 
Financial  (Mortgages 

Commissions  and  discounts 

Debt 

Taxes 
IWar 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete, 
but  is  representative  of  the  compo- 
nents of  a  Price  System.  All  such  sys- 
tems are  designed  to  operate  only 
under  conditions  of  scarcity.  Under 
this  method  of  social  operations  it  is 
mandatory  that  scarcity  be  maintained 
at  all  times  in  order  to  support  price 
regardless  of  the  cost  in  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition, ill  health,  crime,  war  and  the 
whole  array  of  conditions  that  work 
against  human  welfare.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  a  game  in  which  the  opponents 
consist  of  chiselers  and  suckers.  The 
object  in  playing  the  game  is  to  'get 
yours,'  legally  and  politely  if  possible, 
illegally  and  by  force  if  necessary,  but 
get  it,  and  to  blazes  with  human  wel- 
fare! 

The  process  of  buying  and  selling  at 
a  price  for  a  profit,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  is  the  generally- 
accepted,  polite  way  of  playing  it. 
Financial  control  not  only  operates  to 
create  artificial  scarcities  where  abund- 
ance threatens,  but  sabotages  produc- 
tion in  two  additional  ways.  It  pre- 
vents many  wonderful  improvements 
and  new  products  from  reaching  the 
people  because  it  would  interfere  with 
profit,  and  it  also  deliberately  down- 
grades quality  to  increase  turnover  at 
the  buyer's  expense.  Such  practices 
are  considered  good  business,  but 
what  about  human  welfare? 

Business  consists  mainly  of  two  parts, 
the  productive   half  and   the   financial 


half.  Figure  I  illustrates  this  combina- 
tion in  the  case  of  four  separate  busi- 
nesses. The  bottom  triangles  represent 
the  functional  (or  productive)  half, 
while  the  top  triangles  represent  the 
financial  (or  controlling)  half.  Notice 
that  the  functional  half  of  each  busi- 
ness is  based  upon  the  firm  foundation 
of  science,  with  the  chief  engineer  sit- 
ting at  the  apex  directing  the  func- 
tional organization  under  him  in  strict 
accord  with  the  laws  of  physical 
science.  If  not  interfered  with,  the 
engineer  could  cause  the  functional 
unit  to  produce  efficiently  and  to  its 
full  capacity. 

Sitting  just  above  the  chief  engi- 
neer is  the  manager  or  president  of 
the  firm,  whose  principal  job  is  to  carry 
on  the  financial  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  make  the  greatest  profit 
possible.  Management  must  keep  pro- 
duction on  a  scarcity  basis  or  prices 
would  decline  and  profit  would  suffer, 
and  that  regardless  of  how  badly  peo- 
ple need  the  product.  Notice  also  that 
the  top  triangles  are  all  tied  together 
by  the  Price  System,  which  System  in 
turn  is  hung  on  the  nail  'Scarcity.' 
Since  the  whole  structure  of  finance, 
as  shown  by  the  inverted  triangles,  has 
no  sound  foundation,  if  anything  should 
dislodge  that  nail,  the  whole  financial 
half  of  business  would  collapse,  and 
all  control  would  be  gone.  Coordina- 
tion between  the  various  vital  phases 
of  our  social  mechanism  would  cease, 
chaos  would  ensue  and  ruin  would 
quickly  follow.    The  necessities   of  life 
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would  cease  to  flow  and  starvation 
would  set  in.  Then,  since  financial  con- 
trols under  political  administration, 
would  have  become  totally  impotent, 
to  whom  would  you  turn  for  help? 
This  indicates  the  crisis  toward  which 
we  are  racing.  When  you  realize  that 
all-important  'scarcity  nail'  has  already 
been  hit  a  staggering  wallop  by  the 
oncoming  abundance  and  is  threaten- 
ing to  pull  out  completely  at  any  mo- 


ment,  don't  you  think  you  had  better 
be  doing  something  about  it? 

The  tremendous  advance  of  tech- 
nology in  America  has  increased  our 
capacity  to  produce  to  such  an  extent 
that  scarcity  is  no  longer  natural  to 
America.  This  advance  of  technology 
is  unidirectional  and  irreversible  and 
will  eventually  force  an  abundance 
upon  us.  When  that  happens,  possibly 
even  before,  the  Price  System  will 
come  roaring  down  like  a  thundergust. 
It  will  then  be  vitally  necessary  to  im- 
mediately install  a  new  system  of  social 
operations,  one  which  will  be  capable 
of  producing  and  distributing  an 
abundance  in  order  that  we  may  live. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  pose  a  very 
pointed  question:  Upon  which  of  the 
two  above  lists  are  you  primarily  de- 
pendent? Manifestly,  the  physical, 
and  not  the  financial.  The  physical  is 
the  basis  of  your  existence  and  mine. 
Then  the  functional  unit,  and  not  the 
financial,  contains  the  key  to  the  new 
method  of  operations  we  must  employ. 
This  physical,  functional  unit,  which  is 
based  upon  science,  is  today  operat- 
ing successfully  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  instances  all  over  the  land.  It 
is  not  an  experiment.  It  has  grown 
from  small  beginnings  to  huge  propor- 
tions as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  pro- 
duction and  service  units  now  operat- 
ing in  giant  corporations  spreading 
from  coast  to  coast.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  great,  functional  units  is 
directed  by  a  single  competent  engi- 
neer or  operator,  who  must  be  fully 
conversant  with  every  major  phase  of 
the  job  he  is  appointed  to  do.  Since 
his  job  is  technological,  he  is,  by  virtue 
of  that  very  fact,  a  technological  ad- 
ministrator. 

With  the  picture  of  the  functional 
governing  of  such  huge  units  as  indi- 
cated above  in  view,  note  that  they 
work!  They  are  a  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  accomplishing  the  thing 
for  which  they  were  created — produc- 
tion and  service.  Withdraw  completely 
all  financial  interference  from  these 
units  and  they  could  then  operate 
freely  to  full  capacity  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  serving  humanity.  Realize 
that  when  the  money  side  is  dispensed 
with,  we  still  have  the  raw  materials, 
the  installed  physical  equipment  and 
the  trained  personnel.  Under  condi- 
tions acceptable  to  this  personnel  there 
is  not  a  thing  to  prevent  operation. 

Let's  go  one  step  further  and  expand 
this    functional    unit    to    embrace    the 
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whole  of  North  America.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
Since  the  smaller  units,  and  later  the 
larger  ones,  performed  perfectly  under 
favorable  conditions,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent a  Continental  functional  unit 
from  being  just  as  successful  to  the 
everlasting  benefit  of  every  American 
for  life?  The  whole  would  be  directed 
by  a  government  of  function,  techno- 
logically administered,  even  as  the 
lesser  ones  are  at  this  very  hour.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude. But  we  on  this  Continent  are 
used  to  doing  things  in  a  big  way;  in 
fact,  North  America  is  by  nature  a 
land  of  large  operations.  Therefore, 
such  an  engineering  undertaking  would 
bloom  and  bear  fruit  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Such  a  design  of  operations  approxi- 
mates the  plan  outlined  by  Technoc- 
racy. Technocracy's  plan,  however, 
takes  in  eVery  important  phase  of  so- 
cial life  on  this  Continent,  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  entire  range  of  the 
social  structure  to  be  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  human  welfare. 
There  would  be  no  financial  gain  in 
any  direction,  for  finance  in  its  every 
aspect  would  have  passed  out  with  the 
demise  of  the  Price  System. 

The  Technocracy  Study  Course  de- 
scribes the  social  organization  which 
must  supplant  our  outmoded  Price 
System  in  this  way: 

"This  organization  must  embrace 
every     socially     useful     function     per- 


formed on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, and  its  active  membership  will 
be  composed  of  all  the  people  per- 
forming such  functions  in  that  area. 
Since  there  does  not  exist  in  this  area 
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any  seguence  of  functions  which  is  in- 
dependent of,  or  can  be  isolated  from, 
the  remaining  functions,  it  follows  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  highly  necessary 
synchronization  and  coordination  be- 
tween all  the  various  functions  they 
must  all   pyramid  to  a  common   head. 

"The  basic  unit  of  this  organization 
is  the  Functional  Seguence.  A  Func- 
tional Seguence  is  one  of  the  larger 
industrial  or  service  units,  the  various 
parts  of  which  are  related  one  to  the 
other  in   a  direct  functional  seguence. 

"Thus  among  the  major  Industrial 
Seguences  we  have  transportation 
(railroads,  waterways,  airways,  high- 
ways    and     pipelines);    communication 


(mail,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio  and 
television);  agriculture  (farming,  ranch- 
ing, dairying,  etc.);  and  the  major  in- 
dustrial units  such  as  textiles,  iron,  steel, 
etc. 

"Among  the  Service  Seguences  are 
education  (this  would  embrace  the 
complete  training  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration), and  public  health  (medicine, 
dentistry,  public  hygiene,  and  all  hos- 
pitals and  pharmaceutical  plants,  as 
well  as  institutions  for  defectives). 

"The  personnel  of  all  Functional  Se- 
guences will  pyramid  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  the  head  of  each  department 
within  the  Seguence,  and  the  resultant 
general  staff  of  each  Seguence  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Continental  Control.  A 
government  of  function!" 

The  technology  of  America  has  long 
since  decreed  the  obsolescence  of  po- 
litical administration,  and  now  de- 
mands a  technological  administration. 
Since  whatever  happens  in  America  in 
the  very  near  future  will  happen  to 
you,  you  had  better  waste  no  time  in 
investigating  Technocracy  to  become 
intelligently  informed,  and  then  put 
that  information  into  action.  Remem- 
ber, it's  your  future  that's  at  stake, 
and  you  can  no  longer  afford  to  take 
chances.  Join  other  Americans  who 
have  banded  themselves  together  to 
work  for  the  New  America  of  Abund- 
ance, and  who  are  digging  in  for  all 
they  are  worth.  Let's  all  dig  together! 
— A.  R.  Moreton. 


Do  We  Want  One  World? 


THERE  are  ever  two  billion  people 
on  the  earth  today.  Before  the 
year  1800  there  were  only  about 
850  million  people.  Therefore,  in  the 
two  hundred  thousand  years  of  all  his- 
tory previous  to  1800,  the  population 
of  the  entire  earth  increased  an  aver- 
age of  4,000  per  year,  whereas,  in  the 
150  years  since  1800  the  earth's  popu- 
lation has  increased  an  average  of 
eight  million  per  year,  or  a  2,000  times 
greater  annua!  increase. 

But  in  the  section  of  the  earth  called 
China,  for  example,  the  population  to- 
day is  480  million,  compared  to  a  total 
of  400    million    in    the   year    1800,    an 


Those  who  talk  of  One  World  in  vague  generalities — without  indicating 
more  specifically  what  kind  of  world  they  mean  or  for  how  many  people — 
are   guilty   of  a    breach    of   promise   to    Earth's   two   billion   inhabitants. 


increase  of  only  80  million,  or  one-fifth. 
In  North  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  has  risen  from  10  mil- 
lion in  1800  to  200  million  today,  an 
increase  of  20  times,  or  a  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  100  times  greater  than 
took  place  in  China  during  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  rest  of  Asia  and  in 
Europe  will  show  the  same  limited  in- 
crease in  the  last  150  years.  Why  this 
wide  disparity  in  population  growth 
between  North  America  and  other 
areas  of  the  globe? 

Biologically,  we  may  all  be  one  spe- 
cies,    living,     astronomically,     on     one 


planet.  But  to  bring  all  people  of  the 
earth  up  to  one  standard  of  living  on 
a  par  with  the  United  States,  which 
also  means  bringing  their  death  rate 
down  to  our  rate  of  only  10  per  1,000, 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  over  35 
million  annually  in  the  earth's  popula- 
tion. In  a  little  over  20  years,  there- 
fore, we  would  experience  an  increase 
of  almost  50%  in  the  entire  earth's 
population  at  that  rate.  Stop  and  con- 
sider what  that  means. 

Does  anyone  in  his  right  mind  con- 
tend that  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  to  how 
many  people  can  live  on  this  earth — 
Wendell  Willkie  and  all  One-Worlders 
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to  the  contrary?  If,  then,  there  is  a  top 
limit  to  population — to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  live  in  a  certain  area 
— the  question  is:  What  is  that  top 
limit?  Is  it  five  billion,  three  billion,  or 
have  we  reached  the  top  limit  already? 
Or,  more  important  still,  have  we  al- 
ready passed  beyond  that  limit  and 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  we  cannot 
feed  all  the  people  on  the  entire  earth 
even  today? 

Although  there  are  over  two  billion 
people  on  the  entire  earth's  surface, 
there  are  only  four  billion  acres  of 
arable  land  on  that  surface  on  which 
to  produce  food  for  them.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  it  takes  2l/2 
acres  of  arable  land  to  feed  a  person 
at  a  minimum  standard.  This  means 
that  the  earth  needs  over  five  billion 
acres  of  arable  land  in  order  to  feed 
every  person  and  sustain  life.  We  are, 
therefore,  either  short  one  billion  acres 
or  we  have  a  surplus  of  500  million 
people.  Whichever  way  you  figure  it, 
the  only  way  to  maintain  peace  in  that 
kind  of  a  setup  is  to  maintain  death 
at  a  certain  annual  guaranteed  rate. 
Do  you  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is 
starvation,  famine,  cannibalism  and 
war  all  over  the  earth  today? 

POPULATION  EXPANSION 

Yes,  we  can  expand  our  population, 
but  can  we  expand  the  land?  What 
are  we  to  do?  Shall  we  go  on  multi- 
plying our  number  without  end? 
Whether  we  starve  because  food  is 
scarce  or  because  humans  are  over- 
populous,  death  follows  just  as  merci- 
lessly. Any  animal  can  propagate  its 
species.  There  is  no  great  dignity 
or  outstanding  characteristic  in  the 
ability  to  multiply.  If  there  were,  the 
rabbits,  which  have  a  gestation  period 
of  only  4-6  weeks,  and  the  fruir  fly, 
which  reproduces  in  less  than  24  hours, 
would  be  the  'chosen  people.'  With  a 
relentless  rising  death  rate  as  the  only 
control  over  population  expansion,  we 
are  confronted  with  some  interesting 
questions,  most  of  them  insoluble  unless 
we  accept  the  social  desirability  of  or- 
ganized birth  control.  Within  the 
framework  of  a  free  enterprise  and 
free  will  society,  it  may  be  a  desirable 
social  aim  to  encourage  population 
expansion  without  limit,  because  more 
people  mean  more  customers  for  busi- 
ness, more  voters  for  politicians  and 
more  souls  for  churchmen.  Each  indi- 
vidual  enterpriser   in    this   competitive 


game  for  the  favor  and  allegiance^f 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people  ts 
sublimely  confident  that  he  shall  be  the 
successful  one,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost — the  general   welfare. 

But,  look  at  what  happens  when  the 
reproductive  process  runs  rampant 
without  any  concerted  attempt  at  con- 
trol. Puerto  Rico  has  a  birth  rate  of 
over  40  per  1 ,000.  But  more  than  90% 
of  the  population  has  venereal  disease* 
or  tuberculosis.  Mexico  has  a  birth 
rate  almost  as  high  as  Puerto  Rico. 
But  over  one-half  of  all  infants  born 
there  die  before  one  year  of  age.  In 
China,  when  a  surplus  girl  is  born, 
mother  earth  immediately  reclaims  its 
human  fruit.  Trj£  impoverished  parents 
tearfully — but  inexorably  —  introduce 
some  Chinese  soil  into  the  open  navel. 
Results:  Tetanus  and  a  reestablished 
dynamic  equilibrium  between  humans 
and  food  resources.  China,  with  its  - 
stark  living  conditions,  demonstrates 
the  futility  of  legal  mechanisms  against 
the  taking  of  human  life. 

The  Italians  now  wish  to  migrate  to 
the  extent  of  over  10  million  people 
and  have  asked  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  their  colonization 
in  any  section  of  the  habitable  globe. 
In  a  few  years  time,  the  British  also 
will  be  asking  permission  and  help  in  a 
mass  migration.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  the  British  have  had  to 
institute  bread  rationing;  and  this  after 
the  biggest  war,  something  neither 
Napoleon  nor  Hitler  could  force  upon 
them.  The  populations  of  China  and 
India  amount  to  about  900  million  peo- 
ple in  an  area  of  only  5,300,000  square 
miles,  only  60%  of  the  area  of  North 
America — a  population  4^  times  as 
great  in  a  land  area  little  more  than 
half  our  size.  These  are  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  imbalance  between  population 
and  resources. 

Sure,  everyone  who  goes  in  for  vote 
catching  and  soul  gathering  will  favor 
unlimited  population  growth  so  long  as 
he  can  find  a  place  to  get  rid  of  his 
deficit  population.  Well,  if  we  are  so 
magnanimous,  why  don't  we  let  down 
our  immigration  bars? 

True,  we  all  inhabit  the  One  Earth, 
a  single  globe  which  rotates  on  its  axis 
every  24  hours  and  revolves  around  the 
sun  every  365l/4  days,  and,  therefore, 
we  all  experience  day  and  night  and 
the  four  seasons.  But  that  is  as  far  as 
our  oneness  goes,  because  we  certainly 
don't  live  in  the  same  way  nor  by  the 
same  means. 


Actually,  the  modes  of  life  of  the 
many  peoples  who  inhabit  different 
parts  of  the  earth  today  are  so  varied 
and  diversce  that  we  can  make  out  a 
better  case  for  more  than  Two  Worlds 
than  we  can  for  One.  If  the  basis  for 
determining  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
people  live  is  the  modes  and  tech- 
niques by  which  they  make  their  liveli- 
hood, then  we  can  say  positively  that 
the  increased  rate  of  growth  of  tech-  w 
nological  developments  in  North  Amer- 
ica has  caused  our  kind  of  world  to 
become  less  familiar  to  the  peoples 
of  China,  India  and  AJjica  than  was  a 
12th  century  Italian'^world  to  them. 
Marco  Polo  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  understand  the  Chinese  in  the  year 
1200,  and  he  would  find  it  equally 
simple  today.  Yet,  should  the  same 
Marco  Polo  try  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
things  with  the  residents  of  Detroit  or 
New  York  today,  he  would  have  to 
«tart  with  the  premise  that  he  was  in 
another  world  or  he'd  wind  up  in  a 
mental  ward.    Do  you  doubt  this? 

The  various  regions  of  the  earth-  to- 
day are  actually  further  apart  by  the 
disparity  in  technologies  than  they  ever 
were  in  distance  centuries  ago.  The 
radio  and  the  airplane  may  have 
shrunk  time  and  space,  but  they  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  a  devastating 
gap  in  rhe  social  practices  and  con- 
cepts of  the  different  periods.  At  least 
after  traversing  distance  in  the  old 
days  the  traveller  was  greeted  with  a 
welcome.  Today,  if  he  escapes  death 
in  a  crash*  landing,  he  faces  a  fate 
worse  than  death  from  concepts  which 
wake  fear  and  animosity  in  natives  who 
then  turn  upon  him  as  a  monster  from 
another  world. 

HUMANITARIANISM? 

Those  who  talk  of  One  World  in 
vague  generalities — without  indicating 
more  specifically  what  kind  of  world 
they  mean  and  for  how  many  people — 
are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  to 
two  billion  people.  The  French  are 
planning  to  shoot  black  marketeers 
who  are  guilty  of  injuring  small  num- 
bers of  people.  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  kind  of  irresponsible,  global  anti- 
social behavior?  If  all  this  talk  of  One 
World  is  meaningful  and  has  substance, 
then  surely  the  advocates  of  such 
philanthropy  should  not  object  to  in- 
viting the  peoples  of  the  earth  into 
our  own  land  area  because  it  would  be 
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cheaper  to  brinq  these  people  to  our 
resources  than  it  would  be  to  take  our 
resources  to  them.  If  we  really  mean 
to  share  our  treasure,  let's  at  least  do 
so  economically. 

The  Director  of  UNRRA  says: 

"We  are  going  to  tell  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Europe  about  our  good  people. 
We  are  going  to  tell  them  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
people  are  sympathetic  and  want  to 
help." 

Now,  isn't  that  just  too  sweet  and 
lovely  for  words!  What  could  be  nicer 
for  the  good  people  of  Europe — ex- 
cept a  good  substantial  meal?  Who 
isn't  for  charity,  benevolence  and  help 
to  the  other  fellow — so  long  as  he  can 
be  charitable,  benevolent  and  helpful 
on  a  voluntary  basis  when  he  feels 
like  it? 

If  these  bigger  nations  will  behave 
themselves,  adopt  the  right  kind  of 
national  policy,  won't  get  too  chummy 
with  those  dirty  Bolsheviks,  show  that 
they  can  take  care  of  their  Reds  just 
like  we  want  them  to,  why,  then  we'll 
be  glad  to  continue  giving  them  a 
handout — if  we  have  the  handout  to 
give  them.  If  they'll  get  the  Scotch, 
we'll  give  them  Scotch  and  Soda,  when 
we  have  the  Soda. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  WORLDS 

Technocracy  points  out  that  there 
are  two  fundamental  modes  of  living 
on  this  earth,  and  they  are  worlds 
apart — diametrically  opposite.  In  One 
World — the  world  of  human  toil  and 
hand-tools — the  only  way  to  increase 
the  total  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices is  to  increase  the  human  toilers 
and  the  hands  which  hold  the  tools. 
Consequently,  every  time  the  total  pop- 
ulation is  increased  the  need  for  more 
increased  production  is  increased,  be- 
cause there  are  more  toilers  and  mouths 
to  feed.  This  begins  to  have  a  familiar 
ring.  The  more  you  need  to  produce, 
the  more  people  you  need.  The  more 
people  you  need,  the  more  you  need 
to  produce.  Does  this  make  sense? 
Say  that  over  two  or  three  times,  and 
you  know  you  are  on  a  merry-go-round 
— round  and  round  you  go,  but  where 
you  stop  nobody  knows. 

What  is  the  virtue  of  high  popula- 
tions? Misery  loves  company — well, 
maybe.  But  then  who  wants  the  com- 
pany of  the  miserable?  One  way  of 
guaranteeing  a  continuance  of  your 
misery   is   to   make    it   companionable. 


In  the  days  of  chattel  slavery,  it  made 
sense.  If  you  are  engaged  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel,  then  the  more  people 
who  accept  your  gospel,  the  more  suc- 
cessful you  feel.  If  it's  only  ego  satis- 
faction of  reproducing  your  own  kind, 
then  we  may  as  well  abdicate  to  the 
rabbits.  If  you're  a  father  in  an  agra- 
rian economy,  and  you  need  a  certain 
number  of  field  hands  for  your  farm, 
reproduction  is  not  a  bad  idea,  when 
there  is  no  machinery  available. 

A  world  of  human  toil  and  hand-tool 
production  is  an  ipso  facto  one  where 
men  can  produce  scarcely  enough  for 
themselves.  In  our  world — the  world  of 
technology — the  only  way  to  increase 
the  total  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices is  to  decrease  the  number  of 
hands  which  wield  the  tools.  Only  ma- 
chines can  increase  the  rate  at  which 
they  work,  because  men  are  limited  to 
the  speed  of  their  reflexes.  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  an  automatic  mechan- 
ism produces  more  than  a  semi-auto- 
matic mechanism,  and  that  a  semi- 
automatic mechanism  produces  more 
than  a  human  mechanism?  Therefore, 
increased  production  can  be  achieved 
only  by  reducing  the  humans  at  work. 
Every  time  we  increase  the  total  pro- 
duction in  the  world  of  technology,  we 
have  more  for  each  person,  not  the 
merry-go-round  of  the  scarcity  world 
of  human  toil.  That  begins  to  make 
some  sense. 

Because  of  our  refusal  to  discard  age 
old  concepts  about  price,  profit  and 
property,  we  still  have  one  hangover 
similarity  in  common  with  the  other 
world — we  both  suffer  from  scarcity. 
In  our  world  of  technology,  it  is  called 
artificial  scarcity;  in  the  other  world  of 
human  toil,  it  is  called  natural  scarcity. 
To  our  elementary  minds  in  Technoc- 
racy, a  natural  scarcity  makes  sense — 
like  the  weather.  If  you  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it,  it  makes  sense  to  suffer 
from  the  heat.  But  an  artificial  scarcity 
not  only  doesn't  make  sense,  it  is  sheer 
lunacy.  To  stifle  and  broil  in  the  heat 
when  you  can  make  use  of  air-condi- 
tioning equipment  is  a  sample  of  be- 
havior that  belongs  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

How  do  we  know  the  two  worlds 
apart?  Very  simple.  There  are  funda- 
mental differences  as  well  as  secondary 
ones. 

Fundamentally,  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Area  (that's  us)  live 
in  what  can  be  termed  a  high-energy, 
mineral  civilization  —  that  is,  we  use 
great  quantities    of   energy    and    min- 


erals. The  use  of  this  tremendous 
quantity  of  energy,  places  at  our  dis- 
posal and  service  almost  200  inanimate 
slaves  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  which  in  human  work  capacity 
is  equal  to  almost  15  times  the  whole 
world's  population.  In  this  kind  of  civ- 
ilization, it  becomes  essential  not  only 
to  take  a  census  of  humans,  but  of  the 
mechanical  slaves  as  well.  We  have  to 
study  the  rates  of  growths  of  many 
factors  —  of  population,  production, 
debt  and  energy. 

For  example,  the  population  of  this 
country  during  the  past  century  has 
increased  as  the  square  of  time;  pro- 
duction as  the  cube,  total  debt  as  to 
the  fourth  power;  and  available  energy 
as  to  the  eighth  power.  Therefore, 
every  time  we  double  our  population, 
we  have  to  quadruple  our  production, 
octuple  our  debt,  and  we  need  128 
times  as   much  available  energy. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  term 
'calorie'  by  which  we  measure  the 
quantity  of  food  people  eat.  Doctors 
use  it  to  prescribe  diets.  Actually,  a 
calorie  is  a  unit  of  heat  and  can  be 
applied  not  only  to  food,  but  to  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas  and  electrical  energy 
as  well.  Before  and  up  to  the  year 
1800,  the  Chinese  used  about  2000 
calories  a  day  for  every  person  to  run 
their  society,  and  so  did  we  in  the 
United  States.  They  still  use  only  about 
the  same  2000  calories  a  day  per  per- 
son, but  we  now  use  over  180,000 
calories  a  day  per  person,  90  times  as 
much  as  we  formerly  did.  Does  this 
still  sound  like  an  unchanged  world? 
Julius  Caesar  could  easily  talk  military 
strategy  with  Georqe  Washington  and 
with  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  get  along 
nicely.  But  if  he  tried  talking  to  Doo- 
little,  Bradley  or  Nimitz,  he'd  think 
they  were  crazy. 

Yes,  we  can  make  One  World  of  it 
with  the  Asiatics,  Europeans  and  Afri- 
cans— One  World  of  poverty,  starva- 
tion and  famine.  Giving  all  of  our  food 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  would  make 
available  to  them  exactly  one-fifth  of 
a  pound  per  person  per  day.  We  could 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  only  three  ounces  daily, 
if  we  stopped  eating  entirely.  Then  we 
could  starve  ourselves  to  death  like 
good,  kind,  Christian  people,  but  the 
other  world  inhabitants  would  have  to 
come    here    and    make    the    food    for 
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themselves.     Where's    the    percentaqe 
in  that? 

To  bring  their  standard  up  to  ours, 
the  rest  of  the  two  billion  people  in 
the  world  would  require  almost  eight 
times  the  total  energy  consumed  by 
the  whole  world.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means  in  concrete  terms  of  phys- 
ical goods  and  services?  We  use  up 
over  M/2  billion  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 
For  the  whole  world  to  live  as  we  do 
would  require  24  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
We  use  up  600  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  For  the  whole  world  to  live  as  we 
do  would  require  10  billion  tons  of 
coal.  We  use  up  80  million  tons  of 
steel  a  year.  For  the  whole  world  to 
live  as  we  do  would  require  over  one 
billion  tons  of  steel.  We  use  382,000 
miles  of  railroad  track  in  this  country. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world  to  live  as  we 
do  would  require  o1/^  million  miles  of 
railroad  track,  as  well  as  a  relative  in- 
crease in  the  locomotives,  the  freight 
cars,  the  passenger  cars,  the  trained 
personnel,  etc. 

We  have  over  three  million  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States — the  world 
of  technology  and  non-toil  machine 
tools.  For  the  rest  of  the  earth  to  live 
as  we  do  would  require  almost  50  mil- 
lion miles  of  roads,  which  means  con- 
struction by  technology,  because  it  is 
a  job  that  could  never  be  completed 
by  human  toil.  It  took  decades  for  the 
100,000  slaves,  working  several  months 
each  year,  to  build  just  one  pyramid. 
Imagine  what  would  be  entailed  by  a 
construction  job  of  the  magnitude  of 
50  million  miles  of  roads.  And  what 
good  are  roads,  if  there  are  no  vehicles? 
We  use  almost  30  million  automobiles 
in  normal  times.  For  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  live  as  we  do,  would  require 
almost  one-half  billion  autos.  Where 
will  the  steel,  the  rubber,  the  copper, 
the  zinc  and  all  the  other  metals  come 
from? 

Are  we  serious?  Do  we  really  mean 
that  we  want  One  World?  In  two  years 
— exactly  two  years — we  could  become 
a  have-not  nation,  in  the  same  position 
as  Great  Britain  is  today — so  far  as 
oil,  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  are  con- 
cerned, at  those  rates.  It  took  the 
British  several  centuries  to  squander 
their  patrimony.  At  the  rates  outlined, 
we  could  waste  ourselves  in  less  than 
one  decade.  Great  Britain  once  was 
the  greatest  producer  of  tin,  iron,  coal 
and  timber.  Where  is  she  today? 
Dependent  upon  a  loan  from  the 
United  States — purely  and  simply. 


How  long  can  we  get  away  with 
mere  words,  without  actual  deeds? 
We  can  get  away  with  that  sort  of 
irresponsible  social  behavior  in  the 
United  States  because  our  own  people 
have  grown  conditioned  to  broken 
promises  and  so  they  don't  expect  ful- 
fillment. But  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of 
the  earth  are  not  so  conditioned.  They 
do  expect  fulfillment  and  because  we 
are  behaving  toward  them  in  our  own 
inimitable,  irresponsible  American 
manner,  we  are  slowly  becoming  hated 
and  despised. 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

You  remember  the  recent  report  of 
the-  diversion  of  food  supplies  shipped 
by  UNRRA  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. The  food  which  was  intended 
for  relief  of  the  Chinese  wound  up  in 
the  black  markets  being  sold  for  a 
profit,  and  the  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment which  was  intended  for  their  hos- 
pitals wound  up  in  the  private  offices 
and  homes  of  the  top  bureaucracy. 
And  when  UNRRA  officials  had  the 
temerity  to  question  the  propriety  of 
their  behavior,  they  were  considerably 
incensed.  The  Chinese  without  roads 
and  transportation  facilities  must  of 
necessity  resort  to  human  carriers  for 
the  transport  of  their  food  over  great 
distances.  How  far  can  a  human  travel 
without  reaching  the  point  where  the 
food  he  consumes  in  order  to  sustain  his 
energy  equals  or  exceeds  the  food  he 
carries  as  a  load?  The  Chinese  know 
this.  Can  you  blame  them  for  not 
stupidly  bothering  to  distribute  the 
UNRRA  food  to  their  deep  interior 
regions? 

In  just  one  item — food — let's  look  at 
our  record  of  carrying  out  a  promise. 
How  well  have  we  lived  up  to  our 
promise  to  feed  the  world?  UNRRA 
has  a  program  calling  for  20  million 
tons  of  food,  of  which  United  States 
furnishes  I  I  million  tons.  Notice,  first 
of  all,  the  crafty,  sly  manner  in  which 
our  officials  report  their  program  and 
operations  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  All  statistics  relating  to  wheat 
production  or  other  cereal  growths  are 
invariably  expressed  in  bushels.  The 
American  public  is  accustomed  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  billion  bushel 
annual  wheat  harvest.  When  they  see 
the  figure  I  I  million  tons,  it,  therefore, 
sounds  like  a  small  quantity. 

Let's  see  how  small  it  really  is. 
Eleven    million    tons    equals    22    billion 


pounds  or  350  million  bushels.  This  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  an  entire  year's 
crop.  The  only  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  tolerated  that  contribu- 
tion is  because  the  United  States  had 
a  tremendous  carry-over  surplus  from 
last  year's  crop  and,  therefore,  our  own 
consumption  of  bread  has  been  virtu- 
ally undisturbed.  It  served  as  an  ex- 
cellent maneuver  to  dispose  of  an  un- 
salable surplus.  Let's  quit  fooling  our- 
selves. It  was  not  humanitarianism  for 
the  government  to  purchase  this  sur- 
plus wheat  for  shipment  abroad  any 
more  than  it  was  humanitarianism  for  a 
Congressman  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  war  goods  in  his  friend's  factory. 
He  claims  to  have  been  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  United  States'  soldiers. 
Do  we  believe  that  tripe?  Well,  do 
we  seriously  believe  that  America  is 
being  humane  in  its  contribution  to 
UNRRA?  Not  until  we  feel  the  pinch 
of  short  rations  at  home  can  we  lay 
claim  to  the  dubious  distinction  of 
humanitarianism. 

What  does  the  word  'one'  mean?  A 
unit,  single  in  kind,  the  same  closely 
united  or  alike,  a  single  whole,  a  least 
whole  number.  Please  observe  those 
meanings.  If  words  mean  what  they 
say — and  we  must  begin  with  that 
premise  otherwise  all  oral  intercourse 
between  peoples  is  entirely  impossible 
— where  is  the  singleness  in  kind  or  the 
close  union  between  such  diverse  peo- 
ples, cultures,  languages,  heterogene- 
ous technologies  as  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  South  America  and  North 
America?  Where  is  the  least  whole 
number — the  basic  minimum  for  the 
maximum  effectiveness?  Where  is  the 
possibility  of  most  likely  building  an 
integrated,  single  whole — one  world — 
all  over  the  globe,  or  in  North  America 
alone?  Where  is  the  most  homogeneous 
technology?  The  closest  similarity  of 
habit  and  culture,  one  dominant  lan- 
guage? 

THE  NECESSARY  DESIGN 

Technocracy  has  a  design  for  a  world 
of  technology — for  North  America — 
the  only  method  by  which  we  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Today,  within 
the  limitations  of  Price  System  produc- 
tion for  sale,  we  can  never  provide  the 
rest  of  the  earth  with  anything  more 
than  a  beggar's  share  of  our  present 
artificial  scarcity.  All  we  can  achieve 
(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    18) 
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OUTSTANDING  examples  of  "the 
American  Way'  of  transportation 
— the  way  of  large-scale  technology, 
endemic  to  this  Continent — are  seen 
in  these  photos. 

Top:  The  Eisenhauer  Twin  Engine 
Truck  features  the  first  successful  appli- 
cation of  four  front  steering  wheels, 
which  makes  possible  greater  load 
capacity  through  better  distribution. 
Powered  by  two  93-horsepower  motors, 
the  vehicle  has  an  overall  length  of  35 
feet,  with  a  truck  bed  of  25  feet,  meet- 
ing regulations  in  practically  all  states. 
Note  how  the  engineers  who  design  our 
technological  equipment  are  hampered 
by  political  interference.  (Eisenhauer 
Mfg.  Co.  photo.) 

Center:  Section  of  the  mighty  Her- 
cules, 200-ton  monster  flying  boat  con- 
structed by  The  Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
at  Culver  City,  Calif.,  moves  toward 
its  final  assembling  place,  Terminal 
Island,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  (Tech- 
photo  by  Trenholm.) 

Lower  left:  A  138-foot,  90-ton  cable- 
way,  fabricated  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, descends  over  a  12  percent 
grade  highway  to  the  point  of  erection 
on  the  Columbia  River,  immediately 
downstream  from  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.   (Bureau    of   Reclamation   photo.) 

Lower  right:  This  huge  spud  of  lami- 
nated wood  is  on  its  way  for  use  in  a 
dredge  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
spud  is  85  feet  long  and  weighs  about 
19,200  pounds.  (Timber  Structures,  Inc. 
photo.) 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  GREEDY? 

Technocracy's  solution  for  the  social  problem  of  greediness  is  the 
technological  solution.  Technocracy  does  not  seek  to  change  human  nature; 
but  it  can  and  will  change  human  behavior  by  altering  the  environment. 


WE  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  to  be  greedy  is  'human 
nature.'  The  general  supposi- 
tion is  that  human  beings  are  just  nat- 
urally depraved  and  there  is  not  much 
we  can  do  about  it,  beyond  adminis- 
tering suitable  punishment  to  those 
who  overdo  it — especially  those  who 
do  not  divide  up  their  spoils  with  the 
right  people.  Yet,  greediness  is  recog- 
nized by  all  as  a  social  ill;  and  we  get 
more  or  less  indignant  when  examples 
of  human  greediness  are  brought  to 
our  attention  (providing,  of  course,  it 
is  not  our  own  greediness  that  is  so 
publicized). 

We  are  now  being  stirred  up,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  numerous  references 
in  the  news  to  profiteering  and  goug- 
ing by  businessmen  and  politicians  dur- 
ing the  war.  But  we  are  induced  to 
blame  the  individuals  concerned,  and 
our  anger  is  assuaged  when  a  few  of 
those  individuals  are  brought  to  'jus- 
tice.' 

Our  favorite  villains  in  the  world  of 
make  believe — movies,  radio  dramas, 
fiction  stories,  and  'comics'  —  are 
greedy,  selfish  characters,  who  uncon- 
scionably seek  to  swindle  'our  Nell.' 
Thus,  we  are  conditioned  to  regard 
greediness  as  a  wicked  vice,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  schooled  to  regard 
generosity  as  a  virtue.  So,  whenever 
we  see  or  hear  of  someone  seeking  to 
gain  more  than  an  equitable  share  of 
something,  we  become  angered. 

ATTEMPTED  CONTROLS 

General  observation  will  convince 
anyone  that  greediness  is  not  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  all  people, 
and  that  even  those  who  are  recog- 
nized as  greedy  do  not  practice  it  con- 
tinuously and  uninterruptedly.  There- 
fore, one  must  conclude  that  greedi- 
ness is  a  sporadic  form  of  behavior 
among  human  beings,  and  not  some- 
thing that  is  with  everybody  all  the 
time.    This  being   so,   it  must  be  influ- 


enced by  certain  conditions;  and,  it 
follows,  that  if  these  conditions  can 
be  controlled,  greediness  can  be  con- 
trolled. So  far,  this  conclusion  is  pure 
logical  reasoning;  and,  before  it  can 
be  established  as  a  fact,  we  must  seek 
empirical  data. 

For  thousands  of  years  now,  the 
moralists  have  been  preaching  to  peo- 
ple and  trying  to  convert  them  away 
from  greediness,  but  without  notice- 
able results.  (We  wonder,  however,  if 
some  of  this  preaching  has  not  been 
pure  hypocrisy;  since  we  observe  on 
Sunday  that  the  moralists  give  the  most 
sincere  pats  on  the  backs  to  those  very 
people  who  have  gained  the  most  suc- 
cess from  the  practice  of  greediness.) 

Another  form  of  attempted  control 
has  been  administered  by  the  law- 
making and  law-enforcing  institutions. 
On  occasion,  these  agencies  are  in- 
strumental in  apprehending  and  con- 
victing one  or  another  of  the  more 
outstanding  examples;  such  as,  Al 
Capone  or  Sam  Insull,  along  with  a 
scattering  of  lesser  individuals.  But 
'The  Law'  is  either  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  really  go  to  work  on  the 
problem.  One  reason  is  that,  under 
the  present  conditions,  the  technique 
employed  is  far  too  inefficient  to  han- 
dle the  problem.  There  are  just  too 
many  individuals  involved  for  the  slow 
wheels  of  justice  to  get  around  to  all 
of  them.  Then,  for  every  greedy  male- 
factor put  out  of  the  way,  there  are 
several  others  eagerly  waiting  to  take 
over  his  'territory.' 

Then,  we  have  the  unique  opinion 
offered  by  a  recognized  worker  in 
biology  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
society  is  to  'breed  a  new  race  of 
human  beings  who  are  unselfish  and 
cooperative  by  nature.'  Such  futili- 
tarian  evasion  of  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  demonstration  of  in- 
tellectual inertia,  a  lack  of  social  vision 
or  an  apology  for  one's  own  behavior. 

As  we  reasoned  earlier,  there  must 
be  certain  conditions  which  stimulate 
greedy  behavior  among  human  beings; 


and  that,  if  these  conditions  can  be 
controlled,  greediness  can  be  con- 
trolled. This  speculation  calls  for  further 
observation  and  correlation  of  data. 
Let  us  now  bring  together  some  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  gathered  from 
other  casual  observations. 

RELATED  TO  SCARCITY 

Human  beings  tend  to  manifest 
greediness  for  specific  things  when 
those  things  are  scarce  or  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  scarce.  For  verifica- 
tion of  this,  we  need  only  recall  the 
rush  of  people  during  recent  years  for 
goods  that  were  rumored  to  be  get- 
ting scarce  or  about  to  be  rationed. 
Further,  we  will  recall  that,  when  spe- 
cific goods  were  relatively  abundant 
and  there  was  no  threatened  scarcity, 
people  did  not  manifest  greediness 
toward  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
people  behave  greedily  only  toward 
specific  things,  and  the  degree  of  this 
behavior  varies  with  different  people, 
different  times  and  different  condi- 
tions. Further,  this  greediness  is  di- 
rectly related  to  scarcity.  Thus,  the 
behavior  known  as  greediness  is  not  an 
instinct,  but  is  an  acquired  condition- 
ing. One  has  to  learn  what  to  be 
greedy  about  and  when. 

Greediness  is  directed  toward  those 
things  which  society  regards  as  desir- 
able (or,  occasionally,  toward  things 
for  which  the  individual  alone  has  ac- 
quired a  desire).  But  the  things  must 
be  scarce.  As  we  noted  above,  we 
cannot  regard  greediness  as  a  general 
behavior;  but,  rather,  as  a  specific 
behavior  toward  specific  items  of  the 
environment.  Examples  vary  widely: 
The  European  peasant  may  express  it 
by  accumulating  a  large  manure  pile 
in  his  front  yard;  the  greedy  American 
may  accumulate  a  large  store  of  gro- 
ceries in  his  basement;  the  lady  of 
fashion  may  express  it  by  means  of  her 
lavish  wardrobe;  the  philanderer  may 
seek  to  accumulate  feminine  conquests; 
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the  miser  or  banker  may  seek  to  ac- 
cumulate money.  There  is  really  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  specific  examples. 
What  we  have  given  represent  only  a 
beginning. 

Since  our  Price  System  society  places 
a  great  premium  on  a  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  wealth,  the  general  tendency 
of  the  greedy  is  toward  accumulating 
money,  which  is  the  means  of  gaining 
this  prestige.  It  is  this  form  of  greedi- 
ness that  most  often  comes  into  con- 
flict with  society.  Those  people  who 
have  enough  capital  to  start  a  corpo- 
ration get  theirs  through  legalized  cor- 
porate predation.  Those  who  lack  this 
advantage,  but  who  have  a  strong  de- 
sire for  the  same  results,  turn  to  crime. 
The  rest  of  us  merely  go  in  for  petty 
greediness  of  one  sort  or  another — 
through  enterprise,  racketeering  or 
swindle. 

We  are  agreed  that  most  greediness 
is  a  social  detriment,  and  that  its  abo- 
lition would  constitute  a  social  advance. 
But,  how  shall  this  desirable  state  of 
affairs  be  achieved?  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  moral  approach  to  its 
control  is  a  failure;  that  the  legal 
approach  has  not  solved  it;  and  that 
the  genetic  approach  is  not  practical 
of  immediate  application  and  results, 
even  if  it  were  a  long-term  possibility. 
The  one  approach  to  a  solution  which 
has  not  been  tried  is  the  technological 
approach.  The  engineer  has  yet  to  be 
called  in  to  handle  the  job.  Is  there 
any  hope  of  favorable  results  from  this 
direction? 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  PIGS 


Let  us  first  take  an  analogous  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  an  approach  as 
it  applies  to  pigs.  Now,  everybody 
agrees  that  pigs  are  about  the  greedi- 
est animals  there  are.  So,  it  would 
seem,  if  greediness  could  be  abolished 
from  a  pig's  character,  there  must  be 
some  hope  for  man.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  good  old  days  on  the  farm: 

This  particular  farm  was  engaged 
primarily  in  raising  porkers  for  market. 
When  the  pigs  were  young,  they  were 
turned  into  a  combination  orchard  and 
pasture  to  root  and  forage  for  them- 
selves, with  occasional  supplemental 
feedings.  But  these  feedings  were 
never  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
The  pigs  would  crowd  and  fight  one 
another  for  the  food.  There  could  be 
no  disagreement  among  observers  that 
pigs  are  greedy.    Later  on,   when   the 


pigs  had  developed  their  bones  and 
muscles  to  a  certain  size,  they  were 
herded  into  a  smaller  feeding  pen. 
Here,  they  were  given  chopped,  dry 
grain  and  wet  mash — large  troughs  of 
it.  Oh  boy,  did  they  like  that!  They 
jumped  into  the  troughs  with  both  feet, 
squealed  at  each  other,  and  very  jeal- 
ously tried  to  corner  as  much  of  this 
abundance  for  themselves  as  possible. 
But,  no  matter  how  much  they  ate, 
there  was  always  more.  This  was 
something  new  and  different. 

If  you  could  have  visited  the  pen 
and  seen  that  same  group  of  pigs 
three  days  later,  this  is  what  you  would 
have  observed:  Pigs  were  placidly 
lying  around,  contentedly  grunting  to 
themselves.  At  intervals,  one  would  get 
up,  walk  slowly  to  the  trough,  take  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  food,  and  walk  back 
and  lie  down.  If  another  pig  came 
near,  there  was  no  pushing  or  squeal- 
ing, but  one  would  casually  move  out 
of  the  way.  There  was  no  longer  a 
manifestation  of  greediness.  And,  so 
long  as  they  were  kept  in  that  pen,  it 
did  not  recur.  By  simply  eliminating 
the  factor  of  scarcity,  greediness  had 
been  abolished. 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  HUMANS 

We  know  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  human  beings,  for  we  under- 
went a  similar  experience  with  apples. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  apples 
were  a  scarce  commodity  in  our  lives. 
We  would  sneak  through  the  field  in 
the  dusk  of  evening  to  a  distant  farm 
where  a  few  trees  of  small  Ben  Davis 
apples  were  growing  in  the  corner  of  a 
pasture;  and  we  would  load  our  clothes 
full  of  those  sorry  little  apples  and 
hurry  back  before  we  were  appre- 
hended. 'Even  those  were  precious 
things  in  our  lives.  Then  we  moved 
onto  the  farm  where  the  pigs  were, 
and  there  was  an  orchard  on  the  place, 
with  many  apple  trees — not  pitiful,  lit- 
tle Ben  Davis  apples,  but  big,  sweet 
Delicious,  Jonathans,  Roman  Beauties, 
and  Winesaps.  My,  how  good  those 
apples  were!  But,  after  the  first  few 
orgies,  we  settled  down  to  a  sensible 
attitude  toward  apples.  In  fact,  we  be- 
came almost  indifferent  toward  them, 
on  the  whole.  We  would  use  them  as 
missiles  on  occasion;  we  would  kick 
them  out  of  our  way  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground;  or  we  would  eat  one  as  we 
felt  like  it.  But  our  'instinct'  of  greed 
(for   apples)    was    entirely    obliterated. 


Since  then,  under  different  conditions, 
it  has  reappeared. 

The  same  story  could  be  repeated 
with  other  items  and  with  other  indi- 
viduals. Greediness,  then,  appears  to 
be  a  response  behavior  to  counteract 
frustrated  desire.  We  want  something; 
we  can't  have  it,  at  least  not  enough 
of  it;  so,  we  want  it  all  the  more.  Once 
this  impounded  desire  is  released,  our 
behavior  becomes  exaggerated — tem- 
porarily, like  the  pig's  (except  in  patho- 
logical cases).  This  is  true  of  all  phys- 
ical objects  of  desire.  The  only  thing 
that  will  not  be  satiated  is  the  desire 
for  that  non-physical,  fictitious  some- 
thing, known  as  money. 

A  TECHNOLOGICAL  SOLUTION 

The  technological  solution  to  the 
problem  of  greediness  is  merely  one  of 
removing  the  environmental  causes. 
This  involves  the  removal  of  scarcity; 
that  is,  the  scarcity  of  the  physical 
items  of  desire,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  fictional  item,  money.  When  an 
abundance  of  physical  goods  is  avail- 
able, there  will  be  no  crowding  and 
pushing  like  pigs  at  a  trough  or  like 
women  at  a  bargain  counter;  there  will 
be  no  hoarding,  and  there  will  be  no 
envy  of  the  other  person's  consuming 
privileges.  People  will  go  forth  and 
take  only  what  they  can  use  at  the 
moment,  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
more  waiting  when  the  desire  for  the 
item  recurs. 

Technocracy's  solution  for  the  social 
problem  of  greediness  is  the  techno- 
logical solution.  Technocracy  does  not 
seek  to  change  human  nature;  but,  it 
can  and  will  change  human  behavior 
by  altering  the  environment.  By  elimi- 
nating scarcity,  the  frustrated  consum- 
ing desires  of  people  will  disappear. 
They  will  develop  a  normal,  healthy 
attitude  toward  things  essential  to  liv- 
ing and  happiness.  This  will  be  neither 
the  bitter  frustration  imposed  by  an  un- 
surmountable  scarcity  nor  a  disgusted 
boredom  arising  from  an  overcompen- 
sating  satiation.  It  will  be  the  same 
type  of  attitude  that  you  have  toward 
a  cool,  refreshing  drink  of  water — al- 
ways desirable  when  needed,  and  al- 
ways  enjoyable,    but   never   boresome. 

Someone  is  sure  to  ask  this  question: 
"But,  how  about  scarce  items;  there 
will  always  be  some  scarce  things,  won't 
there?"  The  answer  is,  again,  the  appli- 
cation of  technology.  Whenever  any- 
thing becomes  desirable  in  an  age  of 
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Over  31  million  Americans,  or  one  out  of  every  five,  will  be 
suffering  from  serious  undernourishment  in  1950,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  predicted  last  week.  A  combination  of  insufficient 
income  and  insufficient  knowledge  about  nutrition  will  make  it  virtually 
impossilbe  for  most  persons  with  incomes  below  $1,000  to  avoid  'serious 
malnutrition,'  the  BAE  said. — The  Progressive,  July  22,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  today  that  the  13.8  per  cent 
rise  in  retail  food  prices  from  June  15  to  July  15  was  the  greatest 
monthly  change  it  ever  recorded. 

The  largest  prior  increase  was  9  per  cent  from  March  to  April, 
1917.   This  July's  food  prices  averaged  77  per  cent  above  August, 
1939,  and  almost  18  per  cent  above  August,  1945. — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
August  10,  1946. 


Wages  are  a  small  part  of  prices  in  many  lines.  Employers 
usually  pass  all  of  a  10  or  20%  increase  in  wages  on  to  customers. 
Facts  For  Farmers  reveals  that  direct  labor  costs  account  for  only 
8%  of  what  farmers  pay  for  35  types  of  machinery,  while  manufacturers' 
margin  of  profits  are  15%.   Examples:  crop  tractor,  4%%  of  cost  is 
labor;  4-wheel  tractor,  4.8%;  corn  planter,  6.9%,  and  highest  of  all, 
trucks,  9%%.   Official  figures  from  Federal  Trade  Commission. — In 
Fact,  July  29,  1946. 


While  the  United  States  Employment  Service  reported  last  week  that 
10  out  of  every  12  discharged  veterans  were  at  work  or  in  school, 
veterans'  organizations  quoted  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator, as  saying  that  4,000,000  veterans  will  be  unemployed  by  Fall 
unless  new  jobs  are  created. — The  Progressive,  July  22,  1946. 

•  •   • 

President  Truman  announced  yesterday  that  Government  spending  would 
be  cut  and  that  both  military  and  veterans  programs  would  be  reviewed 
for  economy  reasons.  .  .  . 

Reduction  in  outlays  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration will  be  made  where  this  is  possible  "without  endangering  na- 
tional security  or  causing  unjustified  hardship,"  said  the  state- 
ment, issued  at  the  President's  news  conference. — PM,  July  12,  1946. 

see 

And  this  is  what  the  Federal  Reserve  report  says :  "Current  large 
income  is  the  factor  that  must  underlie  the  prosperity  ahead,  and  once 
the  current  income  tends  to  shrink,  the  downward  move  can  be  rapid. 
Savings  will  tend  to  concentrate  more  and  more  in  higher  income 
groups." — The  Cooperative  Consumer,  June  29,  1946. 

•  •  • 

One  out  or  every  four  veterans  of  World  War  II  has  filed  a  dis- 
ability claim  and  1,520,000  are  now  eligible  for  compensation.   The 
Veterans  Administration  says  3,400,000  claims  have  been  made. — PM, 
July  22,  1946. 
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Unemployment  in  the  nation  edged  over  the  3  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  since  before  the  war  as  official  government  reports  last 
week  disclosed  that  insured  unemployment  rose  from  2,927,100  to 
3,015,800  during  the  week  ended  July  6. — The  Wage  Earner,  August  2, 
1946. 

•   •   • 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  of  working  women  estimates  that  15  per 
cent  of  workers  in  1880  were  women,  and  24  per  cent  in  1940,  and  that 
by  1950,  28  per  cent  of  the  workers  will  be  women.   The  study  shows  that 
20  per  cent  of  working  women  live  alone,  and  that  15  per  cent  are  the 
sole  wage  earners  to  support  families. — Industrial  Worker,  August  9, 
1946. 

•   •   • 

The  government  is  demobilizing  in  reverse.  Excluding  the  Army 
and  Navy  from  the  calculation,  the  peacetime  civilian  payroll 
increased  24,813  in  May  over  April.   Ironically,  during  the  time  it 
was  being  mauled  in  Congress  the  OPA  pay-roll  jumped  1066  to  reach  a 
total  of  33,910. — Iron  Age,  July  18,  1946. 


...  even  though  war  had  not  come  in  our  time,  we  would  still  be 
in  dire  trouble.   For  we  are  living  in  an  era  which  is  marked  by  the 
passing  of  a  social  system.  Uncontrolled  industrial  capitalism,  upon 
which  the  structure  of  our  Western  civilization  was  reared,  is  at  this 
moment  in  process  of  breaking  up.   It  can  no  longer  hold  itself 
together,  much  less  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world. — Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  in  The  Progressive,  July  29,  1946. 


Murders  in  California  average  one  every  18  hours,  with  a  total  of 
251  in  the  last  six  months,  George  Brereton,  chief  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation,  announced  today. 
— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  August  8,  1946. 


The  truism  that  slums  breed  crime — long  pointed  out  by  organized 
labor,  sociologists,  and  others — was  graphically  illustrated  recently 
by  a  study  in  Chicago  showing  that  21  per  cent  of  the  city's  murders 
during  the  last  year  were  committed  in  one  small  blighted  area. 

The  3-square-mile  area  considered  in  the  study  has  a  population  of 
300,000,  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  says.   It  was  con- 
cluded that  inadequate  housing  was  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
high  crime  rate. 

In  addition  to  being  the  scene  of  the  disproportionate  number  of 
murders,  the  blighted  area  also  was  responsible  for  12.3  per  cent  of 
all  the  robberies  and  24.9  per  cent  of  all  rape  offenses  committed  last 
year  in  Chicago. — Federation  News,  August  10,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  Washington  observer  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
tiresome  cliche  to  the  effect  that  modern  transportation  and  commu- 
nication have  shrunk  our  planet  into  a  single  community,  in  which  ideas 
circulate  with  the  speed  of  light. 

In  Washington,  at  least,  it  just  isn't  so.   To  get  an  idea  from 
the  Federal  Triangle  to  Capitol  Hill  takes  years  ;  to  get  one  from  the 
people  of  the  country  into  the  Senate  or  House  is,  with  this  Congress, 
practically  impossible.   This  past  week  has  provided  disheartening  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  Chinese  Wall,  or  perhaps  an  impassable  jungle, 
encompassing  the  Capitol — insuring  the  legislators  against  violation  of 
their  tradition:  learn  nothing,  forget  nothing. — Alfred  Friendly  in 
The  Nation,  July  27,  1946. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  today  filed  two  civil  suits  in  Federal 
Court  charging  optical  wholesalers  and  approximately  5,000  leading 
eye  doctors  throughout  the  country  with  violating  anti-trust  statutes. 

Willis  L.  Hotchkiss,  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general, 
said  the  alleged  Sherman  Act  violations  took  place  by  fixing  prices 
on  spectacles  through  the  device  of  rebating  to  the  eye  doctors  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  total  price  paid  by  their  patients  for  glasses. 

One  suit  named  as  defendants  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  July  24,  1946. 

•   •   • 

What  seems  sure  to  become  one  of  the  major  scandals  of  the  war  is 
slowly  coming  to  light. 

It  is  a  sordid  story  of  how,  from  a  $21,000,000,000  pot  appropriated 
for  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  private  shipping  lines  siphoned 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  profits  from  the  Federal 
treasury.  .  .  . 

Mead  told  this  correspondent: 

"We  are  already  studying  the  shipping  situation  and  we  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it.   It  is  part  of  our  program  when  we  get  into  the  really 
big  companies  and  the  really  big  profits." 

Thus  Mead  indicated  he  feels  that  his  investigation  of  the 
$78,000,000  in  war  contracts  awarded  to  the  Garsson  brothers  midwest 
metal  'empire'  will  prove  small  change  compared  to  a  study  of  what 
happened  to  the  $21,000,000,000  that  the  shipping  lines  had  to  play 
with. — PM,  July  17,  1946. 


Probably  the  most  exorbitant  charters  for  American  concerns  were 
those  granted  shipping  lines  for  carrying  freight  to  the  Suez  Canal 
through  the  Red  Sea  in  1941,  during  the  German  push  into  Egypt. 

Nineteen  private  companies  used  81  ships  to  make  a  total  of  90 
trips,  each  averaging  186  days.   The  total  value  of  the  ships  was 
$8,256,000.   The  Government  paid  $31,364,880  in  charter  fees,  of  which 
the  clear  net  profit  to  the  companies  was  $26,874,176. — PM,  July  19, 
1946. 


The  Maritime  Commission  has  reported  a  cash  return  of  31  cents  on 
each  dollar  of  original  cost  for  surplus  marine  material  disposed  of 
during  the  12  months  ended  June  30. 

It  took  in  $17,700,000  cash  in  disposing  of  new  and  used  surplus 
material  which  originally  cost  the  Government  $56,600,000.   The  rest 
was  accounted  for,  it  said,  by  unreimbursed  transfers  to  Government 
agencies  and  necessary  abandonments. — Christian  Science  Monitor,  August 

5,  1946. 

•   •   • 

American  steel  can  be  laid  down  in  Turkey  for  less  than  it  can  be 
bought  from  the  local  plant  here. — Iron  Age,  July  18,  1946. 


Major  General  Curtis  E.  Le  May  revealed  today  that  the  Army  Air 
Force  has  tackled  the  problem  of  powering  planes  with  atomic  energy. 
Le  May,  deputy  chief  of  the  Air  Staff  for  Research  and  Development, 
disclosed  that  the  AAF  already  has  let  a  contract  with  the  Fairchild 
Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation  for  the  project. 

Le  May  said  that  "no  final  solution  has  yet  been  found  and  no 
estimated  date  can  be  given  for  completion"  of  the  undertaking. 

Security  regulations  prohibited  detailed  discussion  of  the  plan 
for  using  atomic  energy  for  propulsion  engines.   It  was  revealed, 
however,  that  most  of  the  work  will  be  carried  out  at  the  atomic  bomb 
plant  in  Oak  Ridge,  Term. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  July  23,  1946. 
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A  Vatican  broadcast  (stated)  that  Pope  Pius  XII  is  sending  two 
American  Bishops  to  Japan  to  appeal  to  the  Buddhist  clergy  for  a 
united  front  with  Catholic  clergy  in  Japan  against  'nationalism  and 
immorality.' — PM,  August  6,  1946. 


Newspaper  editors  from  all  over  the  world  held  a  conference  in 
Washington  recently.  Russian  editors  told  the  Americans  that  news  of 
economic  matters  is  freer  in  Russia  than  it  is  here.   The  difference  is 
that  Russian  censorship  is  by  government,  here  it  is  by  pressure-groups, 
business,  ethics  and  religion. — The  American  Engineer,  June,  1946. 


To  measure  the  effect  of  projectiles  on  armor  plate,  German 
scientists  developed  a  high  speed  spark  type  camera  capable  of  taking 
24  pictures  on  a  glass  plate  at  the  rate  of  500,000  frames  per  second. 
— Iron  Age,  July  25,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Motorists  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  soon  may  have  two-way 
radiotelephone  service  in  their  cars.   The  Bell  System  plans  to  initi- 
ate the  service  this  Fall  and  has  scheduled  a  tentative  charge  of 
$22  a  month. — The  Progressive,  August  12,  1946. 


Why  didn't  we  think  of  that?  The  'Washington  Calling'  column 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  reprinted  the  following  item  of  economic 
reasoning  which  they  credit  to  a  business  journal:  "If  milk  prices  go 
up  several  cents  a  quart,  families  in  low  income  brackets  will  use 
less.   Surplus  would  go  into  other  dairy  products — butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream — eliminating  shortages  in  these  lines.   If  auto  prices  go 
high  enough  fewer  people  will  be  able  to  buy  cars  (even  on  time  pay- 
ments), and  there  won't  be  any  more  worry  about  steel. — The  Nation, 
July  27,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Taxpayers  have  a  cadastral  engineer  working  for  them.  President 
Truman  says  so  in  his  budget  report.  Also  there  are  2,848,526  other 
employes,  including  (to  your  dictionaries!)  olericulturists,  psycho- 
metricians,  mycologists  and  nematologists,  as  well  as  tea  examiners. 

To  start  you  off,  a  cadastral  engineer  surveys  property 
for  extent,  value  and  ownership,  and  a  nematologist  is  an  expert  in 

round  worms. — PM,  July  23,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Clayton  T.  Rand,  newspaper  editor  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  declared  at 
an  independent  Bankers  Association  meeting  in  St.  Paul:  "The  trouble 
with  this  country  is  over-education  of  the  unintelligent.   I  am  con- 
vinced that  nobody  should  be  taught  to  read  or  write  that  can't  think," 
— The  Nation,  July  13,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Dairymen  in  the  Norwalk  district  are  dumping  20,000  gallons  of  milk 
a  day  in  protest  to  closed  shop  efforts  on  the  part  of  AFL  Milkers  Local 
737,  a  producers'  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

"We  are  determined  not  to  sign  up  under  a  closed  shop  agreement," 
Hill  Goedhart,  dairy  group  chairman  said.   "Meanwhile,  AFL  teamsters 
won't  transport  our  milk  to  creameries  and  creameries  won't  handle  it 
if  we  take  it  ourselves. 

"This  milk  ordinarily  would  be  consigned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market." — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  July  24,  1946. 
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ICEBERGS  AHEAD! 


SHORTLY  after  noon  on  April  10, 
1912,  the  greatest  ocean  liner 
ever  built  up  until  that  time, 
started  on  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Southampton  to  New  York.  On  board 
were  2,201  persons — men,  women  and 
children.  Of  these,  1,435,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  on  board,  were 
destined,  three  days  later,  to  meet 
death  beneath  the  icy  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  Titanic  was  England's  answer  to 
Germany's  threat  to  her  supremacy  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  Germans  were  vying 
with  the  British  for  the  transatlantic 
crossing  record,  and  the  British  were 
determined  to  keep  it.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
Titanic's  construction,  nor  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  appointments.  She  was 
considered  the  safest  ship  ever  built, 
absolutely  unsinkable.  She  was,  so  men 
thought,  a  gigantic  lifeboat,  to  such  an 
extent  that  lifeboats  were  not  provided 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate, 
in  case  of  accident,  more  than  half  of 
the  huge  passenger  list. 

On  Sunday  morning,  three  days  out 
from  Southampton,  Second  Wireless 
Operator  Harold  Bride  was  on  duty  in 
the  wireless  room.  He  sat  figuring  ac- 
counts and  did  not  bother  to  answer 
when  the  nearby  liner  California  sent 
some  message  about  three  icebergs. 
About  1 :42  p.m.,  another  message 
came,  this  time  from  the  Baltic,  warn- 
ing the  Titanic  of  ice  on  the  Atlantic 
steamer  lanes.  Bride  took  the  message 
to  the  Titanic's  master,  Capt.  E.  C. 
Smith.  The  captain  handed  the  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  who  was  one  of  the  many 
well-known  men  and  women  aboard. 
Ismay  read  the  message  and  stuffed  it 
in  his  pocket  and  resumed  his  walk 
around  the  deck. 

Now  we  see  an  illustration  of  the 
control  and  destruction  of  technolog- 
ical creation  by  business  enterprise, 
and  it  shows  the  complete  subservience 
of  the  technicians  to  the  demands  of 


As  our  Continent  rushes  onward  toward  the  brink  of  disaster,  Technocracy 
warns  of  the  danger  and  offers  the  blueprinted  design  which  would  ensure 
safety.     How    much    longer   will    North   Americans   ignore   these   warnings? 


big  business.  Technology  built  the 
Titanic.  Technology,  through  the  won- 
ders of  wireless  telegraphy,  warned  of 
the  danger  which  lay  in  her  path.  The 
captain,  a  technician  of  a  sort,  handed 
the  message  to  the  managing  director 
of  the  line,  who  dismissed  the  subject. 
The  master  of  the  ship  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  using  his  own  judgment  and 
giving  orders  when  the  'big  boss'  was 
on  board.  Knowledge  of  hazards  and 
how  to  avoid  them,  technological  con- 
siderations, in  short,  were  pushed  out 
of  his  consciousness  by  considerations 
of  another  sort.  The  British  had  to  es- 
tablish supremacy  on  the  Titanic's 
maiden  voyage — then,  not  later.  It  was 
one  of  those  imperatives  which  admit 
of  no  question  nor  delay.  And  so  the 
great  ship  drove  forward  at  top  speed 
toward  her  doom. 

By  ten  o'clock  that  night,  at  least 
five  ice  warnings  had  reached  the  ship 
but  she  drove  steadily  onward  at  top 
speed.  In  the  crow's-nest,  Lookout 
Frederick  Fleet,  mindful  of  previous 
warnings,  strained  his  eyes,  searching 
the  darkness  for  the  dreaded   ice. 

In  the  wireless  room  at  11:30,  the 
buzz  of  the  California's  set  again 
crackled  in  the  earphones:  "Say,  old 
man,  we  are  stuck  here,  surrounded 
by  ice." 

But  First  Operator  Phillips,  who  had 
relieved  Bride,  apparently  had  heard 
enough  ice  warnings.  He  replied: 
"Shut  up,  shut  up,  keep  out.  I  am 
talking  to  Cape  Race;  you  are  jam- 
ming  my  signals." 

Suddenly  at  I  1 :40,  out  of  the  dark 
it  came — a  vast  white  mountain  of 
ice,  directly  in  the  Titanic's  path. 
Frantically,  the  lookout  called  the 
bridge:   "Iceberg!    Dead   ahead!" 

Moments  later  the  great  ship  struck. 
In  ten  seconds,  the  iceberg's  razor 
edge  slashed  a  300-foot  gash  in  the 
bottom  of  the  'unsinkable'  Titanic.  At 
2:20  a.m.,  England's  bid  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Atlantic  plunged  be- 
neath the  icy  waters  carrying  with  it 
1,435   souls.    Capt.   Smith   went   down 


with  the  ship;  the  managing  director  of 
the  line  survived.  The  business  man 
had  no  obligation  to  stay  with  the 
ship. 

In  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  Ameri- 
cans should  be  able  to  see  a  grim 
analogy  to  the  social  conditions  of 
today.  Americans  today  are  rushing 
at  top  speed  toward  economic  dis- 
aster no  less  tragic  than  the  one  we 
have  just  recounted.  For  America 
there  are  icebergs  ahead  just  as  de- 
structive as  the  one  which  sent  the 
Titanic  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  Americans,  too,  have  been 
warned  of  the  danger  ahead — warned 
repeatedly — and  they,  too,  have  dis- 
regarded the  warning.  That  is,  all  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few.  These 
few,  realizing  the  danger  ahead,  have 
joined  their  efforts  and  resources  in 
an  attempt  to  warn  the  others  of  what 
can  be  expected  unless  we  change  our 
course.  These  few  are  the  Technocrats. 
They  alone  are  shouting:  "Icebergs 
Ahead!" 

OUR  HOPE  OF  SAFETY 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  nature 
and  the  source  of  the  huge  bergs 
which  threaten  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
North  Atlantic  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  economic  danger 
which  threatens  civilization  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  a  danger 
which  is  no  less  certain  because  it  is 
not  a  tangible  object.  In  this  respect 
it  is  even  more  terrible  than  that  which 
destroyed  the  Titanic  and  caused  such 
heavy  loss  of  life.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  you  can  see  the  danger  with 
your  own  eyes  and  know  what  it  is 
you  have  to  face.  To  some  extent  the 
danger  can  be  minimized.  But  when 
you  are  unable  to  see  the  danger  or 
to  understand  its  nature,  then  you  are 
fighting  something  without  form  or 
substance — a  shadow — and  the  experi- 
ence is  much   more  terrifying. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  as  an  Organiza- 
tion, is  attempting  to  show  the  people 
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of  North  America  the  exact  nature  of 
the  danger  that  lies  ahead,  to  explain 
its  origin  and  to  show  how  to  avoid 
it.  To  this  end,  an  extensive  analysis 
of  our  social  and  economic  structure 
was  made  years  ago.  Charts  and 
graphs  were  prepared  so  that  we 
could  visualize  the  nature  of  the  social 
trends  which  are  sweeping  us  to  the 
brink  of  oblivion  as  a  civilization.  The 
only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  human  society, 
a  form  of  society  which  will  take  the 
very  forces  that  are  propelling  us 
toward  a  major  catastrophe  and  turn 
them  to  our  own  ends.  These  forces 
can,  if  correctly  used  according  to  the 
methods  of  physical  science,  snatch 
us  from  the  brink  of  disaster  and  take 
us  on  to  a  higher  form  of  civilization 
than  has  ever  existed  in  the  world's 
history. 

SCARCITY  CULTURES 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  our  present  form  of  society 
which  Technocracy  defines  as  a  Price 
System.  Those  who  would  preserve 
this  system  keep  informing  us  that  this 
is  the  'American  Way  of  Life.'  Just 
why,  or  in  what  way  it  is  distinctively 
American,  they  never  say.  Probably 
their  theory  is  that  if  it  is  repeated 
often  enough  we  will  believe  it  with- 
out any  explanation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Price  System  exists  through- 
out the  world  and  is  the  result  of  a 
slow  process  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment over  centuries  of  recorded  his- 
tory. It  came  to  America  with  the 
white  man  and  remains  with  us,  a 
hangover  from  the  scarcity  cultures 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

If  any  method  of  operation  could 
be  correctly  termed  'The  American 
Way,'  it  is  that  of  the  scientist  and 
engineer.  To  these  men  belong  the 
credit  for  the  potentially  high  standard 
of  living  in  America.  We  say  'poten- 
tially' because  it  has  been  achieved, 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  only  the 
few  in  the  top  income  brackets  who 
control  the  economic  destinies  of  the 
people  of  this  Continent.  The  very 
nature  of  Price  System  methods  of  op- 
eration prevent  the  remaining  95% 
of  our  population  from  achieving  the 
high  standard  of  living  which  our 
natural  resources  and  technological  de- 
velopment could  make  possible  for  all 
North  Americans. 

As  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
the   Price   System   is   a   hangover  from 
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the  scarcity  cultures  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  depends  for  its  successful  op- 
eration upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
condition  of  scarcity  and  it  is  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  condition  that 
Big  Business  is  dedicated.  Without 
scarcity  there  can  be  no  price  and, 
therefore,  no  profits.  But  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  inherent  in  this 
system,  it  is  necessary  for  industry  to 
constantly  improve  the  technological 
processes  by  means  of  which  we  pro- 
duce the  innumerable  articles  we  use 
in  our  daily  lives.  The  trend  for  the 
past  50  years  has  been  toward  con- 
stantly more  and  better  technology  in 
our    productive   processes. 

Now  when  we  use  a  machine  in 
place  of  a  man  to  perform  work,  the 
inevitable  result  is  a  great  deal  more 
work  accomplished  at  a  fraction  of  the 
expense  of  employing  the  man.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  machine,  98%  of 
all  work  was  performed  by  human  la- 
bor, but  today  that  same  percentage 
is  done  by  the  machine  and  only  the 
remaining  2%  by  human  hands.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  a  steadily  declin- 
ing demand  for  human  labor  on  the 
North  American  Continent  with  a  con- 
sequent decline  in  mass  purchasing 
power.  At  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
chine, being  so  much  more  efficient 
and  productive  than  man,  is  produc- 
ing an  increasing  abundance  of  physi- 
cal goods.  This  abundance,  under  the 
obsolete  merchandising  practices  of  a 
Price  System,  cannot  be  distributed 
simply  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
purchasing  power  available  to  absorb 
the  products  of  industry.  Consequently 
factories  shut  down  or  operate  only 
part  time,  and  we  have  a  permanent 
army  of  millions  of  unemployed  and 
only  partially  employed. 

THE  IMMINENT  DANGER 

This,  then,  is  the  danger  facing  the 
people  of  America  —  the  complete 
breakdown  of  our  social  system  due 
to  our  increasing  ability  to  produce 
and  our  increasing  inability  to  distri- 
bute. Eventually  we  will  arrive  at  the 
point  where  we  can  produce  so  much 
with  so  little  human  labor  being  used 
that  our  entire  system  will  collapse 
and  social  chaos  will  result.  This  is 
the  economic  iceberg  toward  which 
America  now  drives  at  full  speed. 
Meteorological  conditions  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  iceberg  into 
which  the  Titanic  crashed  on  the  night 


of  April  12,  1912.  Technological 
conditions  are  producing  the  threat  to 
our  North  American  civilization,  a 
threat  that  lies  dead  ahead.  The  dis- 
aster which  overtook  the  Titanic  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of 
all  on  board;  that  which  threatens 
America  can  easily  result  in  the  loss 
of  two-thirds  of  our   population. 

The  Titanic  could  have  avoided  the 
disaster  by  heeding  the  repeated 
warnings  and  changing  her  course. 
America,  likewise,  can  avoid  disaster 
by  heeding  the  warnings  and  chang- 
ing her  course.  A  new  course  has  been 
charted  by  the  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, a  course  which  lies  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  social  system  along 
the   lines  of   engineering   science. 

CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS! 

In  other  words,  we  must  apply  the 
same  scientific  principles  in  the  op- 
eration of  our  social  system  as  we  do 
in  our  industrial  system.  This  will  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  politics  and 
finance  and  the  alignment  of  our  pro- 
ductive process  into  functional  se- 
quences to  be  operated  by  the  trained 
personnel  within  those  sequences.  The 
sole  objective  of  these  functional  se- 
quences will  be  the  production  and 
distribution  of  physical  goods  and  the 
provision  of  all  desired  services  for  all 
the  people  of  this  Continental  Area. 
Because  production  is  now  largely  a 
mechanical  process,  distribution  will 
bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  hu- 
man labor  used.  Each  citizen  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  his  share  of  what 
little  human  work  is  necessary  (which 
will  require  his  services  for  only  four 
hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week  for  165 
days  a  year,  for  twenty  years)  and  he 
will  have  access  to  his  equal  share  of 
the  abundance  produced.  In  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  there  need  be  no 
differentiation  of  income. 

In  the  case  of  the  Titanic,  business 
interference  sabotaged  a  magnificent 
technological  achievement.  Today, 
business  interference  is  sabotaging  the 
manificent  technology  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  result  is  im- 
minent danger  for  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  Technocracy  is  sounding 
the  warning,  "Icebergs  Ahead!"  But, 
like  the  Titanic's  radio  operator,  busi- 
ness today  is  answering,  "Shut  Up! 
Shut    Up!    You    are    jamming    my   sig- 


:!" 


— Leslie  Bounds. 
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DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 


"What  else  is  civilization  but  an  aggreqate  of  tools,  mechanisms 
and  devices  to  save  time,  save  energy,  save  labor  in  order  that 
life   may    be   lived    on   a    higher,    richer   and    more   secure   level?" 


IN  ancient  Greece  it  was  commonly 
believed  that:  "Those  whom  the 
Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad."  Certainly  in  modern  Germany 
we  have  seen  an  instance  of  a  nation 
first  made  mad,  and  then  destroyed. 
In  that  country  under  fascism  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  debase 
the  mind  of  the  individual,  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  to  subject  him  in  his 
reading  and  entertainment  to  all  kinds 
of  horror,  violence  and  sex  perversion. 
It  has  been  said  by  those  who  make  a 
study  of  such  subjects  that  constant 
exposure  to  influences  of  this  kind 
makes  a  person  less  and  less  sensitive, 
and,  in  the  end  he  may  become  so 
used  to  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality that  he  is  ready  when  needed  to 
commit  the  many  acts  of  frightfulness 
that  those  in  control  of  fascist  coun- 
tries deem  necessary  to  maintain  that 
control. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
American  people  are  being  more  and 
more  exposed  to  vicious  influences, 
some  even  in  the  name  of  'culture.' 
Horror  has  invaded  our  literature  to  a 
tremendous  extent  and  detective  and 
crime  stories  are  amongst  the  best 
sellers.  Violence  has  even  crept  into 
the  so-called  'funnies',  so  that  in  their 
early  formative  years  young  children 
become  accustomed  to  it.  A  maga- 
zine, said  to  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  the  country,  had  a  full  page 
newspaper  advertisement  recently  pub- 
licizing a  'Murder  Mystery,'  and  accom- 
panying a  particularly  revolting  picture 
was  this  caption:  "The  flabby,  thick- 
lipped  strangler  had  an  unnatural  ob- 
session— an  insane  hunger  made  him 
the  victim  of  a  fiendish  murder.  When 
his  body  was  found,  twenty  dollar  gold 
pieces  stared  grotesquely  from  his  eye 
sockets."  This  magazine,  besides  hav- 
ing an  enormous  circulation  amongst 
adult  adolescents,  also  circulates  widely 
amongst  boys  and  girls. 

Then  we  have  plays  written  around 
psychopathic  cases,  and  films  glorify- 
ing the  criminal  and  the  murderer,  as 
well  as  the  alcoholic  of  cafe  society. 
A  recent  picture,  said  to  be  most  suc- 


cessful from  a  financial  standpoint, 
showed  the  drunk  in  action,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  chief  actor  was  presented 
with  three  Academy  awards. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  re- 
cently, a  writer  reviewing  a  particularly 
nauseous  motion  picture,  the  story  of 
which  centered  around  the  inmates  of 
an  insane  asylum,  said:  "Eighteenth 
century  Londoners  used  to  consider  it 
great  sport  to  tour  the  weird  wards  of 
St.  Mary's  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  For  twopence  they  could 
shudder  at  maniacal  ravings,  witness 
violent  beatings,  laugh  at  hideous 
idiocies." 

PROSTITUTION  OF  SCIENCE 

Today,  the  motion  picture  and  the 
radio  industries,  prostituting  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  scientific  inventions  for 
entertainment  and  education,  have 
made  it  possible  for  millions,  including 
young  children,  to  witness  pictures 
showing  such  bestialities,  comfortably 
seated  in  theatres,  or  to  listen  to  them 
in  the  form  of  radio  broadcasts  in 
their  own  homes.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  such  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  crime  and  horror  handed  out 
to  them  in  their  educative  years  under 
the  'free  enterprise'  system  of  opera- 
tion, juveniles  go  out  and  commit 
crimes  and  murders  with  the  greatest 
of  ease. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
when  the  Price  System  first  started  to 
crack,  art  has  also  cracked  with  it,  and 
mental  aberrations  of  various  kinds 
transferred  to  canvas  by  the  artist  have 
become  the  vogue.  It  is  'sensation' 
that  attracts  the  most  attention,  so  we 
have  had  cubism  and  surrealism  and 
now  we  are  presented  with  the  mon- 
strous art  of  Salvador  Dali.  In  commer- 
cial art,  'leg  art'  is  found  to  bring  in 
the  best  financial  rewards;  therefore, 
magazines,  newspapers,  retail  stores 
and  motion  pictures  use  this  method 
of  advertising  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  A  doctor  who  had  served  with 
the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II 
said   recently:    "It  will  probably   never 


be  known  how  many  cases  of  venereal 
disease  amongst  service  men  can  be 
indirectly  attributed  to  pictures  of 
'pin-up'  girls." 

The  low  point  reached  in  literature, 
art  and  music  shows  a  definite  trend. 
Artists,  musicians  and  writers  are  influ- 
enced by,  and  depict  what  they  see 
around  them;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Philip  Wylie  in  his  recent  book 
'A  Generation  of  Vipers'  has  given  Cis 
a  picture  of  America  in  the  I940's,  and 
whether  the  author  intended  that  way 
or  not,  the  reader  receives  an  impres- 
sion of  the  despair  and  defeatism  of  a 
dying  system. 

But  now,  for  a  few  minutes,  let  us 
forget  the  decadence  of  art  and  cul- 
ture under  the  Price  System  and  think 
about  a  possible  renaissance  in  a  Tech- 
nate,  that  state  of  society  which  science 
predicts  as  the  the  'next  most  probable' 
to  succed  the  one  that  is  now  passing 
out,  if — and  this  is  a  very  big  IF — 
chaos  does  not  overwhelm  us  because 
the  people  of  America  are  not  ready 
to  ensure  a  peaceful  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  by  actors, 
writers  and  artists  that  Technocracy 
minimizes  the  cultural  life  and  stresses 
only  science  and  machinery.  However, 
such  is  not  the  case.  After  all,  first 
things  must  come  first,  and  the  reason 
that  technology  and  machinery  is  em- 
phasized so  strongly  is  because  they 
constitute  the  means  whereby  we  live, 
and  the  very  basis  of  our  civilization. 
George  A.  Dorsay  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  his  book  'Man's  Own  Show — 
Civilization'  when   he  says: 

"What  else  is  civilization  but  an  ag- 
gregate of  tools,  mechanisms  and  de- 
vices to  save  time,  save  energy,  save 
labor  in  order  that  life  may  be  lived  on 
a  higher,  richer  and  more  secure  level?" 

The  plan  that  Technocracy  has, 
therefore,  designed  for  the  North 
American  Continent  utilizes  to  the  ut- 
most the  abundant  natural  wealth  of 
this  Continent,  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  its  scientists,  technicians,  engineers 
and  operators  to  bring  about  an  era  of 
abundance   where   every    man,   woman 
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and  child  shall  have  sufficient  purchas- 
ing power  for  all  his  or  her  needs,  to- 
gether with  adequate  housing,  medical 
and  educational  facilities.  Once  that 
is  accomplished,  development  of  cul- 
tural life  will  be  possible  to  a  degree 
never  before  attained. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  pictures 
by  great  artists  of  the  past  show  the 
abject  misery  and  hopelessness  of  indi- 
viduals living  under  a  scarcity  status. 
Many  operas,  too,  which  have  come  to 
us  from  Europe,  deal  with  assassina- 
tions, prisons,  wars  and  miseries  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Technocracy  asks: 
"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  people 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  citizens  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  wh'hch 
has  more  natural  wealth  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  which,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  scientific,  trained 
personnel,  can  increase  the  standard 
of  living  of  its  citizens  far  beyond 
anything  previously  attained?"  In  a 
Technate  artists  and  musicians  will  feel 
the  impulse  to  translate  into  music  or 
place  on  canvas  the  joys  and  freedom 
of  a  people  forever  released  from 
monetary  troubles,  and  with  their  own 
futures  and  the  futures  of  their  chil- 
dren assured  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  culture  of  all  previous  civiliza- 
tions has  been  based  on  scarcity,  mis- 
ery and  starvation.  The  few  accumu- 
lated enough  to  enjoy  leisure,  but  the 
majority  slaved  to  make  that  leisure 
possible.  In  ancient  Athens,  sculpture 
and  the  related  arts  reached  the  high- 
est degree  of  richness  and  perfection 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  However, 
it  has  remained  for  scientific  research 
to  explain  that  phenomenon;  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  small  minority 
who  were  responsible  for  the  amazing 
development  of  the  art  of  that  period, 
lived  completely  free  from  fhe  compul- 
sion to  take  part  in  any  of  the  mun- 
dane operations  connected  with  pro- 
ducing the  necessities  of  life.  Athens 
had  about  350,000  slaves  who  did  all 
this  work;  therefore,  art  flourished  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  majority  who 
suffered  the   miseries   and   tortures   of 

%      back-breaking    toil,    poverty    and    tyr- 
>..  anny.    Today,  in  the  twentieth  century, 

r*."i,the  advance  of  science  has  made  it 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  have  slaves,  not 
human   slaves,   of  course,   but  mechan- 

lh  ical  ones,  with  consequent  increased 
leisure  to' enjoy  life  and  cultivate  the 
arts  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Artists,  musicians  and  writers,  as  a 
group,  have- always  been  the  victims  of 
the  Price  System,  partly  because  theirs 


is  not  an  easily  commercialized  prod- 
uct. In  the  past,  it  was  often  necessary 
to  find  some  'patron,'  a  duke,  a  prince 
or  a  lord,  perhaps,  but  only  a  few  were 
lucky  enough  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  'right'  people.  Many  endured  most 
frightful  poverty  during  their  lives,  and 
only  after  they  were  dead  was  their 
genius  appreciated,  when  others,  un- 
able to  write  a  note  of  music  or  put  a 
brush  to  canvas,  capitalized  on  the 
work  of  the  dead  and  made  huge  for- 
tunes. The  life  of  the  Dutch  artist,  Van 
Gogh,  illustrates  this  very  well.  Origi- 
nator of  a  new,  bold  type  of  color 
work,  entirely  different  from  the  placid 
scenes  of  country  life  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  had  become  accus- 
tomed, he  suffered  the  most  frightful 
discouragement  through  life  and  died 
in  middle  age  as  the  result  of  poverty 
and  misery,  only  to  be  acclaimed  years 
later  as  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  ABUNDANCE 

Technocracy's  design  for  living  for 
the  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent  will  introduce  a  new  era  of 
co-ordinated  effort  where  everyone 
will  have  his  or  her  place  according  to 
ability  and  training,  not  all  in  the  same 
place,  not  all  doing  the  same  work,  but 
all  forming  a  component  part  of  the 
whole.  In  a  symphony  orchestra  there 
is  perfect  melody.  The  strings,  the 
brasses,  the  drums  and  the  woods  each 
contribute  their  share  and  all  together 
bring  out  sound  in  complete  harmony, 
a  perfect  example  of  timing  and  co- 
ordination. 

The  operation  of  a  Technate  will 
probably  require  from  75  to  100  differ- 
ent sequences  to  supervise  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  goods  and  the  various 
services.  The  sequence  for  entertain- 
ment and  amusement  will  come  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  have  had 
competent  training  along  such  lines  in 
connection  with  the  theatre,  the 
cinema,  the  dance  and  music,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  will  have  much  more  leisure  time 
than  ever  before,  entertainment  possi- 
bilities will  be  increased  tremendously 
and  a  great  number  of  people  will 
serve  in  this  sequence. 

As  industry  will  run  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  (although  the  individuals  in- 
volved will  only  work  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  rotating  all  the  time) 
leisure  periods  will  occur  at  different 
times  of  the  day  and   night,   and,   be- 


cause of  this,  entertainment  in  all  prob- 
ability will  also  operate  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  As  for  artistic  or  decorative 
work,  the  demand  for  this  will  certainly 
increase  enormously,  for  homes,  parks, 
buildings,  recreation  centers,  theatres, 
places  of  amusement,   and   so  on. 

The  abundant  leisure  which  all  citi- 
zens will  enjoy  under  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  production  and  distribution 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  with 
creative  talents  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  they  wish,  outside  of  the  few  hours 
work  necessary  in  their  functional  se- 
quence, to  any  form  of  artistic  en- 
deavor they  choose.  Today,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple develop  their  cultural  abilities,  be- 
cause they  have  neither  the  time,  the 
money  nor  the  training.  There  are  also 
many  cases  where  ybung  devotees  of 
the  arts  suffer  acute  misery  because 
they  have  not  the  means  to  present 
their  art  before  a  group.  The  artist, 
the  musician,  the  dancer  and  the  actor 
is  an  exhibitionist  at  heart  and  only 
experiences  fulfillment  when  he  or  she 
can  present  his  talent.  Such  frustration 
would  be  impossible  in  a  Technate,  be- 
cause the  large  multiple  buildings,  in 
which  many  will  live  in  the  urbanates 
of  the  future,  will  be  equipped  with 
concert  halls,  theatres  and  auditoriums 
available  to  any  who  wish  to  use  them, 
free  of  all  cost,  to  entertain  their 
friends  or  present  their  art  to  the 
public. 

The  greatest  possible  encouragement 
and  training  will  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple to  use  their  leisure  time  profitably 
and  pleasurably  to  themselves,  and 
then,  instead  of  being  forced  to  part 
with  their  artistic  treasures  in  order  to 
buy  food,  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  for  their  own  enjoyment,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
present  them  to  their  friends  in  appre- 
ciation of  that  friendship.  In  a  Tech- 
nate, it  is  probable  that  the  art  of  gift 
giving  will  be  something  worthwhile 
and  gracious,  not  connected  with  the 
dementia  that  prevails  today  as  Christ- 
mas time  approaches,  and  millions  of 
people  run  around  from  store  to  store 
to  buy  something  —  anything  —  for  a 
long  list  of  people  who  run  around  do- 
ing exactly  the  same  thing.  Certainly, 
Christmas  was  God's  greatest  gift  to 
free  enterprise! 

The  art  of  making  and  wearing 
beautiful  clothes  will  no  doubt  assume 
great  importance  in  the  future,  when 
people  will  be  encouraged  not  only  to 
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be  healthy  but  to  be  beautiful  and  to 
look  beautiful.  In  all  probability,  prac- 
tical garments  will  be  provided  for 
wear  in  the  different  sequences  and 
also  clothes  of  the  finest  design  and 
quality  for  usual  wear  in  exchange  for 
Energy  Certificates.  But  in  their  leisure 
time,  many  will  no  doubt  take  great 
pleasure  in  fashioning  beautiful  gar- 
ments of  individual  design,  made  of 
the  altogether  different  materials  of 
the  technological  age,  for  wear  in  the 
commodious,  softly-lit,  air-conditioned 
and  beautifully  furnished  dwellings 
that  will  be  provided  for  all  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  many  restaurants,  the- 
atres and  other  amusement  centers. 

Many  women  today  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  productive  years 
making     beautiful     clothes    for     other 


women  to  wear;  never  do  they  have 
the  pleasure  of  wearing  the  exquisite 
garments  which  their  clever  fingers 
produce.  And  if  they  did,  what  would 
be  the  use?  It  would  simply  be  a  sit- 
uation of  'all  dressed  up  and  no  place 
to  go.'  Such  stupidities  belong  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  futility.  In  a 
Technate  there  will  be  everywhere  to 
go  and  every  means  to  get  there,  and 
an  enjoyment  of  life  such  as  the  wealth- 
iest do  not  know  today  will  be  available 
to  all.  As  a  people  we  can  have  it 
whenever  we  want  it.  Technocracy 
stands  ready  with  the  blueprint  for  an 
entirely  new  Design  for  Living  and  the 
development  of  a  cultural  life  that  will 
transcend  anything  that  has  ever  gone 
before. 

— Flora   Sichel. 


AWAKENING 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  intel- 
lect is  a  matter  of  gradual  awaken- 
ing. The  unborn  child  is  continu- 
ally asleeo,  unconsciously  drawing 
nourishment  out  of  its  mother's  blood. 
For  the  first  few  months  after  birth, 
it  is  awake  only  long  enough  to  take 
its  milk,  or  to  cry  for  ease  if  somethinq 
is  irritating  it.  From  this  time  on,  it 
rouses  from  an  unconscious  condition 
for  longer  and  longer  periods,  until  at 
pre-school  age  it  is  conscious  for  al- 
most half  of  the  twenty-four  hour  day. 
At  maturity,  it  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do  with  only  one-third  of  its  time 
given  up  to  an  unconscious  state. 

But  there  are  those  who  never  awake 
to  a  decidedly  alert  condition.  Their 
eyes  are  open,  like  those  of  a  somnam- 
bulist, but  their  reason  is  not  aroused. 
These  are  the  half-hypnotized  ones 
whose  responses  are  just  active  enough 
to  take  suggestion.  These  are  the  ones 
who  accept  knowledge  piece-meal,  but 
never  put  two  and  two  together.  Two 
and  two  are  always  two  isolated  twos; 
they  never  sum  up  to  four.  These  are 
the  ones  who,  however  much  expe- 
rience has  knocked  them  about,  have 
never  learned  anything  from  it.  These 
are  the  ones  who,  however  old  they 
become,  have  never  found  out  that 
anything  unusual  is  happening  around 
them. 

They  have  come  from  hand-tools  to 
technological  equipment,  from  scarcity 
to  abundance,  and  it  has  all  slid  off 
their    notice,    like    water   off   a    duck's 


back.  They  are  still  in  a  land  of  'free 
enterprise'  with  solid  economic  ground 
under  their  feet.  Their  stabilizing  motto 
is,  'The  poor  ye  have  with  ye  always.' 
Any  one  of  their  sons  may  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
when  he  gets  too  old  for  that,  he  may 
retire  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
don.'t  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great, 
commercial  balloon  and  that  we,  in 
America,  are  about  to  inflate  it  to  the 
bursting  point;  that  if  something  is  not 
done,  and  that  something  done  quickly, 
we  are  in  more  danger  from  ourselves 
than  from  an  atomic  bomb.  These  are 
not  awake  any  more  than  a  child,  in 
any  truly  alert  sense. 

But  why  bother  with  these?  They  will 
never  awake.  They  have  been  lulled 
to  slumber  by  the  sophistries  of  the 
system.  It  is  those  of  more  than  aver- 
age intellect  with  whom  Technocracy 
is  concerned.  They  are  the  minority, 
it  is  true;  but  every  great  thing  has 
been  done  by  a  minority.  Christianity 
was  instigated  by  thirteen  hungry, 
homeless  laborers;  our  own  revolution 
against  England,  by  a  handful  of  citi- 
zens. 

When  shall  we,  then,  of  the  intelli- 
gent minority  awake  and  find  this  lie 
of  scarcity  is  all  a  dream — that  the 
waking  facts  are  that  we  have  an 
abundance  so  great,  that  to  give  any 
semblance  of  truth  to  the  camouflage, 
it  must  be  stored  in  bulging  ware- 
houses; wasted  by  extravagant  neglect; 
consumed    by   burning    it   up    and    by 
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dumping  it  into  the  sea,  and  by  every 
other  device,  the  most  effective  of 
which  is  not  to  allow  it  to  be  produced 
at  all? 

When  shall  we  wake  out  of  this 
dream  that  things  are  not  as  they  al- 
ways were — that  the  present  is  differ- 
ent from  the  past?  In  our  grandfathers' 
days,  a  shoemaker  went  from  house  to 
house  and  took  up  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  where  he  plied  his  trade  in 
exchange  for  his  board  and  room,  until 
the  household  was  shod.  Now,  a  tech- 
nological device  will  sole  200  pairs  of 
shoes  in  one  revolution  of  a  wheel. 

When  shall  we  awake  from  the  ox- 
cart days  to  the  tractor,  from  the  cov- 
ered wagon  to  a  sky  full  of  wings,  and 
see  that  technology  has  put  us  into  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth  as  surely 
as    any    religionist   has   ever    foretold? 

What  technology  has  done  for  us  lies 
all  about  us,  but  we  cannot  see  its  im- 
port because  it  is  scattered.  It  is  like 
a  jumbled  jig-saw  puzzle  before  a  sci- 
entific hand  starts  to  make  an  orderly 
picture  from  the  pieces. 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprint  for 
that  finished  picture  of  our  social  struc- 
ture. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  rub  the 
long  night  of  sleep  from  our  eyes  and 
organize  under  Technocracy  Inc.  to 
claim  our  inheritance  of  abundance, 
which  has  no  value  and  no  price. 

■ — Salome  Goshune. 

WHAT  ABOUT 
THE  GREEDY? 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   10) 

technology,  means  can  be  developed 
to  produce  it  in  guantity — if  not  the 
exact  article  itself,  at  least  such  a 
sufficiently  reasonable  facsimile  that  no 
one  will  care  about  the  difference;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  prefer  the  facsimile; 
for  example,  nylon  stockings  in  prefer- 
ence to  silk  stockings. 

So,  if  you  have  no  other  reason  for 
joining  Technocarcy  and  working  for  a 
social  change  than  the  motivation  of 
eliminating  greediness,  this  should  suf- 
fice as  a  worthy  motive.  The  surest 
way  to  solve  greediness  is  to  qive  the 
greedy  (and  that  means  all  of  us,  in 
one  way  or  another)  all  the  physical 
goods  and  services  we  can  consume. 
We  will  then  cease  to  be  selfish,  grab- 
bing animals,  and  fe&come  sensible 
consumers.  The  New  America  will  be 
New  in  more  ways  than  one. 

— Wilton  Ivie. 
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News   of  the   Organization 


The  highway  marker  (above)  has  been  seen  by 
thousands  of  vacationers  in  the  beautiful  country 
near  Kimberly,  British  Columbia.    Authorized  Speaker 

A.  A.  Milligan,  now  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  has  recently  completed 
a  successful  tour  of  Canadian  Sections.  Announce- 
ments of  his  lecture  in  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan, 
were  featured  in  window  display  at  tfie  local  Sec- 
tion (top  and  center,  left).  The  two  cars  (lower 
left)    took    part   in   the   July    I    parade'  in '  Kimber|y, 

B.  C.  Below  is  a  group  of  Technocrats  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  met  for  a  picnic 
at   Peace   Arch    Park   on   the   international'  boundary. 

— Techphotos. 
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ADDRESS 

3375  Bancroft  Street 

R.   I,  Box  296-4 

P.  O.  Box    123 

P.  O.  Box  202 

845  East  D  Street 

R.  2,   Box  524 

R.  2,   Box    I  10 

1521   Carson  Street 

8109  South  Vermont 

12213   Lonq   Beach   Blvd. 

1619  East  Broadway 

731  West  Eigh-t*i 

6D53  Hollywood  Blvd. 

615  E.  Walnut-Street 

654   South   Atlantic 

540  Stewart  Avenue 

233  South  Muscatel 

6702  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 

2107  Greenfield  Avenue 

1323  Robbins  Street 

P.  O.  Box   I  175 

2703    McKenzie   Avenue 

P.  O.  Box  373 

81  I    Twelfth   Street 

236  McAllister  Street 

4020  Broadway 

P.  O.  Box  590 

Box  1630,  Sebastopol  Road 


CITY 

San   Diego,  California 
Chula  Vista,  California 
Corona,  California 
Garden  Grove,  California 
Colton,  California 
Redlands,   California 
Fontana,  California 
Torrance,   California 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 
Lynwood,  California 
Long    Beach   3,   California 
Los  Angeles    14,   California 
Hollywood  28,   California 
Pasadena  4,   California 
Los  Angeles  22,  California 
El   Monte,  California 
San  Gabriel,  California 
Van   Nuys,  California 
Los  Angeles  25,  California 
Santa    Barbara,  California 
Bakersfield,  California 
Fresno  3,  California 
Merced,   California 
Sacramento,   California 
San   Francisco,  California 
Oakland    II,  California 
Redwood   City,   California 
Santa    Rosa,   California 


HUMAN  CATERPILLARS 
A 


^NALOGIES  are  tricky  but  occas- 
ionally one  is  discovered  that 
can  be  employed  effectively, 
such  as  Fabre's  story  of  'The  Proces- 
sionary  Caterpillars  of  the  Pine.' 

When  caterpillars  leave  their  nests 
in  search  of  food  they  proceed  in 
single  file  in  a  continuous  row,  each 
touching  with  his  head  the  rear  of  the 
one  in  front  of  him.  The  twists  and 
turns  of  the  leading  caterpillar  are 
scrupulously  followed  by  all  the  others. 
As  the  leader  advances  he  spins  a 
fine  ribbon  which  the  insect  straddles. 
Each  insect  in  turn  spins  its  own  ribbon 
on  top  of  the  one  preceding.  Thus,  a 
track  is  laid  for  the  returning  procession 
to  follow. 

Fabre  played  a  mean  trick  on  a  pro- 
cession which  had  crawled  up  on  a 
vase  and  was  marching  around  its 
rim,  measuring  nearly  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  When  the  rear 
and  van  of  the  procession  became 
united,     Fabre    dismembered    the    re- 


mainder of  the  chain  and  washed 
away  the  silken  ribbons  leading  to  the 
rim.  Around  and  around  the  rim  the 
procession  traveled  in  single  file  un- 
able to  change  its  course.  It  started 
about  midday  and  continued  hour  by 
hour  during  the  afternoon.  Ten 
o'clock  feeding  time  arrived  and  food 
in  abundance  was  only  a  hand's 
breadth  away.  "To  reach  it  they  need 
only  to  go  down;  and  the  poor 
wretches,  foolish  slaves  of  their  ribbon 
that  they  are,  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so,"  Fabre  stated  of  the 
experiment. 

The  caterpillars  rested  during  the 
night.  Dawn  found  them  chilled  and 
motionless.  When  the  air  grew  warmer, 
they  shook  off  their  torpor  and  started 
marching  again.  For  five  days  the 
procession  continued.  Shelterless, 
chilled  by  the  cold  of  night,  suffering 
from  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  clung 
obstinately  to  their  silk  ribbon  covered 
hundreds   of  times. 


On  the  fifth  day,  Fabre  observed  a 
state-  of  utter  confusion  due  to  in- 
creasing fatigue  and  hunger,  and  the 
crippled   who   refused  to   go  on. 

"On  the  sixth  day  something  hap- 
pens," Fabre  stated.  "For  the  first 
time  I  see  daring  leaders  standing 
only  on  their  hinder  prolegs  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  earthenware  rim. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  pioneers  decides  to 
take  the  plunge.  He  slips  under  the 
ledge.  Four  follow  him.  The  others, 
still  confiding  in  the  perfidious  silken 
path,  dare  not  copy  him  and  continue 
to  go  along  the  old  road." 

Fabre  then  shows  how  these  few 
pioneers  blazed  new  paths  that  even- 
tually lead  the  procession  to  safety. 
The  behavior  of  the  caterpillars  when 
confronted  with  a  new  physical  factor 
was  a  surprise  to  Fabre  though,  as  he 
states,  he  was  already  familiar  with 
the  'abysmal  stupidity  of  insects  as  a 
class.' 

Human  caterpillars!  No,  we  are  not 
saying  that  human  beings  are  cater- 
pillars. We  do  say  that  many  human 
beings  are  now  behaving  like  cater- 
pillars. There  is  a  valid  excuse  for  the 
behavior  of  the  processionary  cater- 
pillar, a  night  feeder  with  poor  eye- 
sight and  a  dull  sense  of  smell.  It 
must  follow  its  silken  ribbon  or  suffer 
and  perhaps  perish.  Man,  in  contra- 
distinction, possesses  five  acute  senses 
and  marvelous  devices  for  extending 
his  range  of  perception.  Man  also  has 
ingenuity,  the  power  of  reasoning,  the 
scientific  method  and  the  ability  to 
modify  his  environment.  Still,  he 
blindly  follows  a  thin  ribbon — not  a 
real,  physical  ribbon,  but  a  ribbon  of 
tradition,  an  imaginary  ribbon  that 
exists  only  in  his  mind.  The  caterpillar 
follows  natural  instinct;  man  follows  a 
man-made  concept  even  to  death. 
He,  too,  may  suffer  privations  and  die, 
though  abundance  and  security  are 
only  a   hand's   breadth  away. 

A  few  venturesome  pioneers  have 
mapped  out  a  new  pathway.  They 
have  been  joined  by  others  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  break  with  tradi- 
tions, save  themselves  and  start  a 
movement  toward  abundance  and  se- 
curity. When  will  you  leave  the  blind 
procession  and  join  in  the  building  of 
the  only  Organization  which  is  pre- 
paring for  social  change?  Why  not 
join   Technocracy  now? 

— From  the  Coefficient,  bulletin  of 
Section  I,  R.  D.  8342,  Technocracy 
Inc. 
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DO  WE  WANT  ONE  WORLD? 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  7) 

is  to  take  from  our  own  underprivileged 
'Peters'  to  give  to  their  underprivileged 
'Pauls.'  When  you  begin  with  less  than 
enough,  no  matter  how  equitably  you 
divide,  it,  you  must  always  end  up  with 
less  than  enough.  The  chief  concern 
of  the  delegates  to  the  FAO  of  the 
United  Nations  was  how  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic crises  through  overproduction  of 
food  while,  incidentally,  relieving  hun- 
ger— not  how  to  relieve  hunger!  Let's 
quit  kidding  ourselves! 

Never  will  we  be  able  to  relieve  any- 
body's hunger — including  our  own — 
until  we  first  institute  a  redesign  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  geared  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  on  a 
balanced  load  basis.  Such  a  redesign 
demands  an  overall  approach — a  re- 
design of  every  single  phase  of  our 
integrated  technological  world — not  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  as  the  British  are 
futilely  attempting  to  do  today.  They 
rationalize    their    program    as    'Evolu- 


tionary Gradualism'  and  tell  us  that 
men  are  not  prepared  for  radical 
changes.  Well,  if  their  men  are  not 
prepared  for  rapid  social  change  in 
their  concepts  and  modes  of  living, 
then  they  may  as  well  get  prepared  for 
mass  migration  or  mass  extermination. 
Tell  the  British  people  those  facts  and 
then  let's  see  whether  they  are  still 
unprepared  for  radical  change. 

The  British  can  risk  the  possibility  of 
national  error  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  can,  because  they  live  in  a  less 
technological  world  than  we  do.  The 
Asiatics,  by  comparison,  can  even 
ignore  the  possibility  of  error,  because 
there  is  virtually  nothing  they  can  do 
short  of  mass  suicide  and  a  concurrent 
policy  of  organized  birth  control.  We 
can  take  no  risks. 

Those  are  the  facts. 

Do  we  want  One  World  of  perpetual 
scarcity,  human  toil  and  back-breaking 
labor?    Or  will  we   recognize  and   ac- 


cept the  fact  that  there  are  Two 
Worlds  and  strive  to  make  a  reality  of 
the  potential  abundance  of  North 
America  by  advocating  the  institution 
of  a  functional,  non^political  society; 
manned  and  administered  by  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians  and  architects, 
not  by  politicians,  businessmen  or 
churchmen;  distributing  an  abundance 
for  consumption  through  the  only  pos- 
sible medium — an  Energy  Certificate 
— and  not  selling  a  scarcity  through 
the  medium  of  money? 

We  can  make  of  Our  World — North 
America — a  place  so  happy,  prosper- 
ous, secure  and  advanced  that,  by  its 
very  brilliant  example,  the  other  areas 
of  the  world  will  strive  to  emulate  us. 
Their  success  in  so  emulating  us  will 
give  them  far  greater  benefits  than  all 
our  charity  and  benevolence  multiplied 
a  hundredfold. 

— Ralph  Janis. 


ANNUIT  COEPTIS  NOVUS  ORDO  SECLORUM 


The  present  society  of  North  America  is  turbulent 
and  unstable.  It  is  involved  in  a  unidirectional  and 
irreversible  trend — a  trend  toward  a  higher  rate  of 
energy  conversion.  This  trend  will  compel  America  to 
advance  from  this  unstable  condition  to  a  new  and 
more  stable  social  state.  This  new  social  state  will  have 
characteristics  as  new  and  unique,  when  compared  to 
the  past  and  the  present,  as  are  the  characteristics  of 
steam  when  compared  to  those  of  liquid  water.  Some 
of  these  characteristics  will  be:  balanced  load  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  abundance;  social  prestige 
based  only  upon  one's  ability  to  perform  (one  cannot 
buy  prestige  or  get  himself  elected  to  a  position  of 
prestige);  a  high  standard  of  health  and  security  from 
birth  to  death;  unprecedented  freedom  of  movement 
and  behavior  for  the  individual;  a  planned  progression 
into  the  future. 

This  is  the  change  that  confronts  us  of  this  genera- 
tion and  this  decade;  not  some  future  generation,  or 
some  foreign  continent.  As  individuals,  we  may  not 
like  it;  we  may  not  be  able  to  fully  adjust  to  it,  and 
as  a  result  we  may  be  unhappy.    (There  are  some  peo- 


ple who  could  never  adjust  to  the  automobile,  and 
who  are  still  unhappy  about  it.  But  the  automobile 
is  here,  and  the  horse  has  been  hauled  away  to  the 
boneyard.)  That  is  one  of  the  effects  of  living  in  a 
fluid  and  dynamic  society  at  a  critical  period  of  its 
development.  So,  instead  of  trying  to  hold  back  social 
change,  which  is  futile,  you  might  as  well  go  along 
with  it,  and  adjust  your  lives  to  it  the  best  you  can. 
The  next  generation,  reared  in  the  stable  society  of 
the  Technate,  will  not  have  the  inconvenience  of  mak- 
ing such  a  major  personal  adjustment. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  program  for  a  transition  to 
a  new  social  state  on  this  Continent.  Do  not  look 
elsewhere  for  guidance  to  the  New  America;  you  will 
find  none.  The  change  is  coming;  you  can  escape  it 
only  by  dying.  It  is  to  your  advantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  your  Continent  for  you  to  find  out  what 
that  change  is  and  prepare  yourself  for  leadership  in 
it.  Upon  your  action  depends  your  fate  and  the  fate 
of  a  Continent. 

— Wilton  Ivie  in  'Make  Way  for  Social  Change,' 
official   publication   of  Technocracy   Inc. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech' 
nocracy  in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  ther*. 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
vou   are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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